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PREFACE 


THE  immediate  origin  of  this  story  lies 
back  a  couple  of  years  when  the  author 
had  occasion  one  afternoon  to  try  to  amuse 
a  party  of  small  boys.  Somewhat  desperate, 
he  told  them  at  a  venture  how  the  Indians, 
led  by  their  great  war  chief  Pontiac,  once 
laid  siege  to  Fort  Detroit.  The  result  was 
worth  the  trouble,  for  it  showed  that  such 
old  history  may  still  be  a  fascinating  theme 
to  youthful  listeners. 

But,  in  a  broader  sense,  the  beginning  of 
the  story  goes  farther  back.  For  several 
years  now  the  author  has  been  interested  in 
a  leisurely  way  in  that  period  of  border  history 
in  which  occurred  the  exploration  and  settle- 
ment of  the  country  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
in  many  an  old  French  letter  and  narrative 
he  has  caught  an  alluring  vision  of  the 
picturesque  life  of  that  early  time,  a  time  so 
aloof  from  the  present  that  the  very  memory 
of  it  is  well-nigh  forgotten.  It  was  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  that  the  tragic  events 
connected  with  the  greatest  of  all  Indian 
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uprisings  took  place.  A  century  and  a  half! 
What  changes  in  that  time!  And  it  may  be 
well  for  our  youngsters  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  that  age  before  the  last  bit  of  romance  has 
vanished  from  it  forever.  For  that  reason, 
the  author  has  attempted  in  the  following 
pages  to  make  those  old  days  live  again. 
They  were  glorious  days,  and  full  of  great 
achievements  by  valiant  men,  both  white 
and  red. 

It  is  proper  for  the  reader  to  know  that  the 
story,  while  made  up  of  material  culled  from 
an  endless  number  of  sources,  is  in  the  main 
faithful  history,  even  to  many  of  the  expe- 
riences of  the  hero,  who  was  a  boy  of  real 
flesh  and  blood.  The  use  of  the  rare  books 
and  docimients  in  the  Burton  Library,  col- 
lected at  great  expense  of  time  and  money  by 
C.  M.  Burton  of  Detroit  and  recently  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  city,  and  the  generous 
assistance  of  Miss  M.  Agnes  Burton,  expert 
custodian  of  that  library,  have  contributed 
greatly  to  lighten  the  wearisome  researches 
lying  behind  the  making  of  the  tale.  But 
the  weaving  together  of  all  the  fact  and 
fancy  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  and  if  the 
public,  young  and  old,  derive  some  pleasure. 
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and  mayhap  some  profit,  from  it,  the  work 
has  not  been  done  in  vain. 

The  critical  reader  may  notice  that  the 
speUings  of  many  Indian  names  do  not  cor- 
respond to  the  forms  given  by  the  American 
Bureau  of  Ethnology.  This  is  due  to  various 
considerations, — pronunciation,  picturesque- 
ness,  tradition, — and  will,  it  is  hoped,  en- 
hance rather  than  detract  from  the  interest 
of  the  narrative. 

R.  Clyde  Ford 


THE  WHITE  CAPTIVE 


A  Tale  of  the  Pontiac  War 

CHAPTER  I 
HE  St.  Joseph  River  rises  in  the  southern 


part  of  the  present  state  of  Michigan. 
At  first  it  flows  southwest  in  a  leisurely  way 
through  beautiful  farming  country  and  pleas- 
ant woodlands,  then  turns  off  into  Indiana. 
But  it  quickly  tires  of  the  strange  black  soil 
and  open  plains  of  this  new  region,  and  at 
South  Bend,  now  a  flourishing  city,  it  changes 
its  mind  for  good  and  all  and  turns  again, 
this  time  northward  and  homeward,  to  come 
to  rest  at  last  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan. 

From  the  southernmost  portion  of  the  great 
bend  of  the  St.  Joseph  it  is  only  a  short  four 
miles  across  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Kan- 
ka-kee  which,  with  the  Illinois,  empties  into 
the  Mississippi.  In  the  old  days  this  little 
neck  of  land  was  a  famous  crossing  place, 
or  portage,  for  the  Indians  of  the  south  and 
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west  on  their  journeys  to  the  northern  wilder- 
ness. Once  over  the  divide,  by  turning  to  the 
right  they  could  follow  up  the  St.  Joseph  to 
the  fine  hunting  grounds  beyond;  or  a  short 
paddle  of  some  dozen  miles  downstream 
would  bring  them  to  Fort  St.  Joseph,  a  small 
French  trading  post  and  garrison. 

On  a  cold  November  morning  in  the  year 
1760  a  little  band  of  Pe-yan-ke-shaws  were 
traveling  north  over  the  portage.  In  the 
party,  looking  as  wild  in  his  dirt  and  rags  as 
any  of  his  savage  companions,  was  a  captive 
white  boy,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old. 
Like  the  rest,  he  was  carrying  camp  equip- 
ment over  the  trail. 

When  the  halfway  point  was  reached  the 
party  stopped  at  a  fire  to  rest;  the  men  put 
down  the  canoes,  and  the  women  and  children 
dropped  their  packs.  The  white  boy  did  as 
the  rest,  but  when  he  bent  to  ease  his  load 
to  the  ground  an  Indian  about  his  own  age 
stepped  up  behind  him  and  gave  him  a  push 
which  sent  him  sprawling.  A  yell  of  laughter 
greeted  the  mishap.    Quick  as  a  flash  the  boy 
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was  on  his  feet;  he  threw  off  the  tattered 
blanket  which  he  wore  around  his  shoulders, 
and  with  blazing  eyes  looked  about.  He 
was  searching  for  Mo-quah,  his  constant 
tormentor.  Finally  he  saw  him  hiding  behind 
the  squaws,  and  he  burst  into  a  torrent  of 
abuse. 

''Dog,  I  see  you  behind  the  women!  I 
dare  you  to  come  out,  you  squaw-faced 
coward!'' 

Some  of  the  grown-ups  who  wanted  to  have 
a  little  diversion  pulled  Mo-quah  out,  and 
with  a  savage  yell  the  white  boy  leaped  upon 
him.  In  a  moment  he  had  seized  his  enemy 
by  the  scalp  lock  and  given  him  a  yank  that 
almost  made  his  neck  snap.  Then,  before  he 
could  regain  his  balance  or  defend  himself, 
he  planted  two  or  three  swift  blows  in  his  face. 

''Take  that,  you  dog-hearted  papoose! 
Bother  me  again,  and  1 11  make  crow  meat  of 
you!" 

He  walked  back,  picked  up  his  blanket,  and 
retreated  to  the  fire.  The  Indians  howled — 
it  was  such  good  ftm. 
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''Pe-shoo  the  wildcat  has  sharp  claws,  eh, 
Mo-quah?''  they  said  banteringly  to  the 
vanquished  youth  who  now  slunk  sullenly 
away.    He  would  bide  his  time. 

After  a  short  rest  the  band  took  up  the 
march  again.  The  warriors,  who  chose  for 
themselves  the  most  dignified  part  of  the 
labor,  picked  up  the  canoes  and  moved  on, 
leaving  the  women  and  children  to  bring  up 
the  rear.  When  the  loads  were  apportioned 
by  the  only  man  who  remained  behind,  it  was 
plain  to  be  seen  that  the  captive  was  not 
spared.  An  old  squaw  who  seemed  to  have 
some  sort  of  authority  over  him  helped  him 
swing  a  heavy  pack  upon  his  back,  then  she 
eased  it  a  little  while  he  bent  forward  to 
adjust  the  tumpline  over  his  forehead.  As 
he  started  off  she  threw  over  the  top  of  his 
load  a  couple  of  kettles  tied  together  by  a 
rawhide  thong.  She  swung  the  kettles  with 
such  violence  that  the  boy  lost  his  balance 
and  tumbled  over. 

The  old  woman  flew  into  a  rage.  She  ran 
back  a  short  distance  and  picked  up  a  lodge 
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pole.  From  her  manner  it  was  evident  that 
she  knew  what  she  was  going  to  do  with  it. 
But  Mo-quah  had  already  got  ahead  of  her. 
Opportunity  for  revenge  had  come  sooner 
than  he  expected,  and  the  moment  his  enemy 
was  down  he  saw  his  chance.  Quick  as 
lightning,  he  also  seized  a  pole  and  fell  to 
belaboring  him.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
white  boy  that  the  heavy  load  on  his  back 
shielded  him  somewhat  from  the  fury  of  his 
assailant.  As  it  was,  he  received  one  or  two 
blows  that  made  his  head  whirl. 

But  Mo-quah's  desire  for  vengeance  was 
not  yet  satisfied.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
believe  in  doing  a  job  well  when  once  it  is 
begun.  He  now  dropped  his  cudgel  and 
leaped  upon  his  prostrate  foe,  who  was  mak- 
ing frantic  efforts  to  roll  out  from  under  his 
heavy  pack  in  order  to  take  up  the  war  on 
his  own  hook. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  the  young 
Indian  if  he  had  kept  to  his  pole,  for  when  he 
closed  in  on  Pe-shoo  the  wildcat  he  was 
destined  to  learn  many  new  things  about 
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the  cat  family.  The  white  boy  at  last  had 
succeeded  in  throwing  off  his  load  and  disen- 
tangling himself  from  the  troublesome  kettles. 
As  Mo-quah  came  at  him  with  a  fierce  war 
whoop  he  rose  to  his  knees  to  meet  the  on- 
slaught, then  threw  himself  forward  and 
caught  the  Indian  by  the  legs.  With  a 
mighty  twist  he  toppled  him  over. 

During  all  this  time  the  old  squaw  kept  up 
a  frantic  tattoo  with  her  pole,  but,  like  the 
rain,  her  blows  fell  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust, — in  this  case,  mostly  on  Mo-quah, 
who  was  on  top.  Seeing  that  she  was  doing 
more  harm  than  good,  she  ceased  her  inter- 
ference in  order  to  watch  the  combat;  her 
sympathies  even  began  to  turn  toward  Pe- 
shoo  a  little.  It  was  all  right  for  her  to  beat 
him  when  his  clumsiness  deserved  it,  but  she 
had  no  good  reason  to  take  sides  with  Mo- 
quah  in  his  grudge. 

The  fight  was  now  a  battle  royal, — no 
longer  the  one-sided  affair  of  the  beginning, — 
and  the  women  and  children  whooped  and 
yelled.    The  two  boys  rolled  around  on  the 
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By  a  deft  movement  Pe-shoo  caught  his  enemy s  neck  in  the 
crook  of  his  arm 
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ground,  kicking,  scratching,  biting,  like  two 
furious  bears.  At  last,  however,  Pe-shoo 
got  the  advantage.  By  a  deft  movement  he 
caught  his  enemy's  neck  in  the  crook  of  his 
arm,  that  grip  so  well  known  to  wrestlers  as 
the  ''strangle  hold/'  and  then  he  had  him 
at  his  mercy.  As  he  felt  the  Indian  lad's 
strength  yield  his  own  increased.  Murder 
was  in  his  heart.  He  would  kill  his  arch- 
enemy then  and  there. 

''You  dog  of  a  Pe-yan-ke-shaw,"  he  mut- 
tered, "you'll  never  torment  me  again!" 

Mo-quah  choked  and  gasped  for  breath, 
but  the  grasp  of  the  white  boy  did  not  re- 
lax. If  the  onlookers  had  not  dragged  them 
apart,  there  would  have  been  one  less  Indian 
at  the  end  of  that  portage  trail. 

The  remainder  of  the  carry  was  made 
without  further  excitement  of  any  kind. 
The  two  boys  kept  aloof  from  each  other, 
though  Mo-quah  had  no  desire  to  renew  the 
contest.  He  had  learned  that  the  wildcat, 
whether  human  or  animal,  is  a  dangerous 
creature  when  goaded  beyond  endurance. 


CHAPTER  II 

IN  these  same  early  days  of  November, 
1760,  Louis  Marie,  a  French  forest 
runner,  and  Wa-boose,  an  Indian,  arrived 
from  Detroit  at  Fort  St.  Joseph.  They  had 
made  the  trip  through  the  woods  on  foot  in 
twelve  days,  following  the  regular  Indian 
trail  which  in  many  places  was  worn  as  plain 
as  a  cow  path.  It  was  nearly  night  when 
they  came  out  on  the  bluff  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  where  the  fort  stood,  and  they 
were  tired  and  hungry.  Their  business  was 
urgent,  and  they  had  traveled  fast  and  with- 
out much  of  a  pack;  in  the  last  two  days  they 
had  had  but  one  full  meal. 

''Wa-boose,''  said  Marie,  as  they  caught 
sight  of  the  stockade  and  the  waving  flag  of 
France,  ''Wa-boose,  I  have  a  great  hunger. 
I  hope  they've  got  plenty  to  eat  down 
there." 

The  Indian  grunted,  and  thrust  his  hand 
under  his  belt  strap.    "Belly  very  fiat,"  he 
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answered,  ^'but  the  quish-gun^  of  the  white 
man  will  make  him  full." 

The  two  men  hurried  on  to  the  fort,  where 
they  were  quickly  admitted.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  Louis  Marie  was  no  stranger,  for 
the  commander  greeted  him  cordially. 

*'Ah,  welcome,  my  dear  Marie!  And  you, 
too,  Wa-boose,  son  of  the  brave  Na-ko-tah. 
You  come  with  news  from  Detroit?" 

Marie  brought  out  from  the  inside  of  his 
buckskin  shirt  a  folded  paper  with  a  red  seal 
upon  it. 

''Captain  Belestre  put  this  into  my  hand 
twelve  days  ago.  Wa-boose  and  I  have  come 
as  fast  as  we  could,  but  the  difficulties  were 
great.  The  streams  are  high,  the  marshes 
soft,  and  the  rain  has  wet  us  to  the  skin 
day  after  day.  In  such  dog  of  a  weather  we 
have  not  fared  any  too  well.  And  we  are 
hungry  now." 

The  officer  smiled. 

''  Come  with  me  to  the  mess  room  and  taste 

'^Quish'gun  is  Chippewa  for  bread.  For  the  meaning  of 
Indian,  French,  and  frontier  words,  consult  glossary  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 
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of  the  cheer  of  Fort  St.  Joseph.  I  know  of  a 
haunch  of  venison  handy,  and  there  is  a 
bottle  or  two  left  of  that  which  came  down 
in  the  last  bateau  from  Mi-chil-li-mack-i-naw. 
Eh,  Wa-boose,  a  little  firewater  will  taste  good 
to  the  son  of  old  Na-ko-tah?'* 

The  Indian  grinned.  *'The  son  of  Na-ko- 
tah  will  not  refuse  a  gift,"  he  said  quickly. 

The  commandant  led  the  way  to  a  long,  low 
room  in  one  of  the  log  buildings  within  the 
inclosure  of  the  fort,  and  ordered  a  hearty  meal 
for  the  two  men.  Then,  excusing  himself,  he 
went  to  his  own  quarters  to  read  the  letter. 

An  hour  later  he  sent  for  Marie.  The 
forest  runner  crossed  the  yard,  knocked  at 
the  officer's  door,  and  went  in.  He  found 
himself  in  a  fairly  large  room,  furnished  with 
some  rude  chairs,  a  board  table,  and  a  bed 
built  by  boring  holes  in  the  logs  to  support 
a  frame.  A  few  skins  lay  about  on  the  floor, 
and  a  fine  buffalo  robe,  bought  from  the 
Indians  of  the  Illinois,  was  folded  over  the 
bed.  A  fire  was  burning  in  the  fireplace, 
and  the  room  was  warm  and  cheerful. 
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'*Sit  down,  Marie.  I  hope  you  are  hungry 
no  longer/' 

^*Yes,  I  am  hungry,  but  I  can't  eat  any 
more — not  till  morning." 

^'And  Wa-boose?'' 

*'He  has  gone  to  the  Indian  village.  He 
says  he  will  sleep  to-night  in  a  cabin  of  the 
Pot-to- wot-ta-mies. ' ' 

There  was  silence  for  a  time  as  both  men 
gazed  into  the  fire.  Finally  the  quiet  became 
oppressive,  and  the  commandant  asked: 

*'Do  you  know  what  news  you  bring  me 
from  Detroit?'' 

*'No;  except  that  it  isn't  good  news. 
Monsieur  the  Captain  looked  gloomy  enough 
when  he  handed  me  the  letter  and  said: 
'Take  this  to  Fort  St.  Joseph  as  quickly  as 
you  can!'  A  canoe  express  left  for  Mi-chil-li- 
mack-i-naw  at  the  same  time." 

''You  are  right — ^it  isn't  good  news  you 
bring.  The  French  power  in  America  has 
come  to  an  end." 

"Quebec  was  taken  by  the  English  a  year 
ago,"  replied  Marie,  ''and  here  we  are  as 
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strong  as  ever  in  our  outposts.  I  think  it 
will  be  a  long  while  before  we  see  any  red- 
coats in  this  Indian  country/' 

''I  have  always  thought  so  too,  but  the 
message  from  the  commandant  at  Detroit 
is  a  cruel  surprise.  Listen:  'I  have  lately 
had  word  from  the  Marquis  de  Verdreuil, 
who  commands  the  French  forces  in  Canada, 
to  the  effect  that  he  cannot  hold  out  much 
longer.  When  he  surrenders,  Canada  sur- 
renders, and  then  we  must  surrender  too. 
That  means  that  we  may  yet  this  fall  see  a 
British  army  here  on  the  Great  Lakes.  I 
write  this  to  acquaint  you  with  the  desperate 
situation.'" 

The  Frenchman  looked  moodily  at  the  fire, 
and  Marie  had  nothing  to  say.  The  latter 
was  only  a  forest  runner,  a  coureiir  de  hois, 
and  after  all  it  did  not  matter  so  much 
to  him  whether  the  flag  of  St.  George  or  the 
flag  of  St.  Louis  waved  over  him.  But  it 
was  different  with  the  officer.  He  was  a 
soldier,  in  charge  of  an  outpost  of  his  king, 
and  it  was  hard  to  think  of  giving  up  all  this 
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forest  world  to  England,  the  old  enemy  of  his 
country.  If  he  could  only  get  in  the  fight! 
To  fight  and  lose  was  not  so  bad;  but  to  lose 
without  any  fight  just  because  a  thousand 
miles  away  some  one  had  surrendered  Lower 
Canada, — that  was  hard  on  one  whose  busi- 
ness was  being  a  soldier. 

Two  days  later  Marie  and  Wa-boose  walked 
out  of  the  gate  of  the  fort  at  St.  Joseph,  ready 
for  the  homeward  journey  to  Detroit.  The 
weather  had  turned  cold  and  raw,  as  it  usually 
does  in  November  in  the  Great  Lakes  country, 
and  the  prospect  ahead  of  them  was  not 
pleasant.  Still,  the  weather  did  not  disturb 
them  very  much  for,  used  as  they  were  to 
exposure  and  privation,  storms,  trails,  food 
even,  did  not  matter  greatly  to  them.  They 
would  get  along  somehow, — they  always  had. 

Instead  of  taking  the  wilderness  trail  at 
once  they  had  thought  best  to  accept  a  place 
in  a  party  of  Miami  Indians  who  were 
ascending  the  St.  Joseph  in  canoes,  to  get  to 
their  winter  hunting  and  trapping  grounds 
in  the  lake  region  beyond  the  Prairie  Ronde. 
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This  meant  rather  a  long  detour,  but  it  was 
a  saving  of  provisions,  a  good  lift  on  the 
homeward  way,  and  an  agreeable  diversion 
as  well. 

A  paddle  of  some  four  hours  brought  the 
party  to  the  Kan-ka-kee  portage.  They  had 
already  had  several  ''pipes"  during  the  morn- 
ing, as  the  little  pauses  to  rest  and  smoke 
were  called,  and  it  was  noon  when  they  came 
opposite  the  end  of  the  portage  trail.  Here 
they  landed  to  hang  the  kettle  for  dinner, 
and  Marie  and  Wa-boose  helped  in  the 
general  preparations  of  collecting  wood  and 
starting  the  fire. 

While  they  were  sitting  around,  waiting 
to  stew  some  rabbits  which  Wa-boose  had 
snared  the  night  before  near  the  fort,  and  to 
boil  water  for  the  cornmeal  porridge,  they 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  and  the  barking  of 
dogs  back  on  the  portage,  and  soon  a  company 
of  Indians  came  into  view. 

*'Who  are  they,  Wa-boose?"  asked  Marie, 
who  always  relied  upon  his  companion  for 
knowledge  of  the  tribal  marks  of  strangers. 
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Pe-yan-ke-shaws,  kinsfolk  of  the  Miamis," 
he  answered,  taking  a  good  look  at  them- 
''They  come  from  the  south,  and  are  going  to 
St.  Joseph  to  trade  for  winter  supphes  before 
returning  to  their  hunting  grounds/' 

The  Miamis  greeted  the  newcomers  with 
yells  of  welcome.  Marie  and  Wa-boose, 
however,  kept  their  places  by  the  fire,  more 
intent  on  their  dinner  than  on  their  guests. 
Everybody  was  talking  at  once,  and  the 
hungry-looking  dogs  did  their  part  by  sniffing 
and  growling  around  the  ashes  of  former 
campfires,  looking  for  bones.  As  the 
strangers  swarmed  about,  Marie  noticed  a 
boy  crowd  up  to  the  fire  in  an  effort  to  warm 
himself.  He  wore  an  old  blanket  pulled 
around  him  in  Indian  fashion,  but  Marie 
saw  at  once  that  he  was  no  Indian, — he  was 
unmistakably  white.  Wa-boose  was  studying 
him,  too,  though  his  stolid  face  gave  no  hint 
of  his  thoughts.  Once  or  twice  the  boy 
looked  quickly  at  the  forest  runner,  but  he 
made  no  move  to  approach  or  speak  to  him. 

After  a  while  the  Frenchman  began  to 
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busy  himself  about  the  fire,  poking  the  logs 
together  a  little  under  the  kettle,  and  he  made 
this  an  opportunity  to  say,  as  he  came  near 
the  boy,  ''Are  you  French?" 

The  question  was  in  French,  but  the  boy 
answered  in  Indian,  a  language  that  Marie 
spoke  like  his  mother  tongue. 

"No,  I  am  English." 

''What  is  your  name?" 

"The  Indian  boys  who  torment  me  call 
me  Pe-shoo  the  wildcat.  They  have  good 
reason  to!" 

Just  then  the  chief  of  the  band  came  up. 
"Frenchman,"  he  said,  "this  boy  is  a  prisoner 
of  our  tribe,  but  we  will  sell  him.  He  does 
not  feel  at  home  in  the  wigwam  of  the  Pe-yan- 
ke-shaws." 

"But  he  is  English — he  would  not  feel  at 
home  in  the  cabins  of  the  French  either," 
answered  Marie,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"Besides,  we  are  on  our  way  back  to  Detroit, 
and  when  we  leave  our  brothers,  the  Miamis 
here,  we  have  a  hard,  long  journey  on  foot. 
Such  a  trip  is  for  a  brave,  not  a  boy." 
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Both  Wa-boose  and  the  boy  had  Hstened 
eagerly.  Finally  the  boy  said:  *'What  Me- 
gis-o-nee-nee  the  chief  says  is  true — I  cannot 
feel  at  home  in  the  wigwam.  I  am  lonesome 
for  my  own  people." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  struggling  to  keep 
back  the  tears.  ''But  I  could  be  at  home  in 
the  cabin  of  the  white  man,  and  some  day 
when  I  am  older  repay  everything  my  keep 
would  cost." 

''How  long  have  you  had  the  boy?" 
Marie  asked  the  chief. 

''Only  two  or  three  moons, — we  took 
him  in  barter  from  our  people  in  the  country 
of  the  Big  River  (Ohio).  His  mother  has 
been  sold  to  some  Illinois  tribe ;  his  father  was 
a  trader,  but  our  people  killed  him  for  his 
goods.  The  blanket  the  boy  wears  was  part 
of  his  father's  supplies." 

The  chief  laughed  as  he  said  this,  and  the 
boy's  eyes  flashed. 

"Some  day,  the  English  will  come  and  kill 
Me-gis-o-nee-nee  the  chief,  and  his  squaws, 
and  children.    The  arm  of  the  English  is 
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long.  You'd  better  let  me  go  before  that 
day  comes." 

Instead  of  being  angered  by  these  words, 
the  Indian  seemed  amused. 

Pe-shoo  the  wildcat  is  a  fine  young  brave," 
he  said  to  Marie.  ''What '11  you  give  me 
for  him?  He  is  strong  enough  to  travel 
through  the  big  forest  with  you  like  a  dog. 

''Come,  don't  stand  here,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  lad.  "Bring  up  more  wood 
for  the  fire  over  there."  And  he  gave  him 
a  push  that  staggered  him. 

The  boy  made  no  reply,  but  moved  away. 
Wa-boose,  who  had  been  a  spectator  of  all 
this  and  had  overheard  the  conversation, 
came  up  to  Marie  after  a  while  and  said  in  a 
low  tone: 

' '  Let  us  take  the  boy  to  Detroit.  Wa-boose 
remembers  the  time  when  he  ate  the  food  of 
the  Englishman." 

Marie  understood  what  his  companion 
meant.  Two  years  before,  when  the  French 
and  Indians  were  trying  to  beat  back  the 
English  from  Fort  DuQuesne  in  western 
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Pennsylvania,  Wa-boose  had  been  wounded 
and  captured.  His  friends  gave  him  up  for 
dead,  but  months  later  he  returned  to  Detroit, 
telling  a  strange  story.  After  the  fight  he 
had  crawled  away  in  the  bushes  to  die,  when 
a  party  of  English  found  him.  Some  were 
for  putting  an  end  to  him  at  once,  and  the 
things  he  heard  about  himself  did  not  sound 
good  to  his  ears,  but  one  man  interfered  to 
save  him.  This  man  was  a  trader,  too,  and 
for  weeks  cared  for  him  like  a  member  of  his 
own  family.  And  when  he  went  back  to  the 
wilderness  he  wore  a  blanket  the  man  gave 
him.  Some  things  Wa-boose  might  forget, 
but  never  a  kindness  like  that.  Therefore 
Marie  was  not  surprised  when  the  Indian 
showed  an  interest  in  the  boy. 

''But  think,  Wa-boose!  We  may  have 
two  weeks  on  the  road,  and  snow  and  rain. 
The  boy  will  die  of  cold." 

''Me-gis-o-nee-nee  the  chief  is  right — ^the 
boy  can  run  like  a  dog.  That'll  keep  him 
warm  in  the  daytime.  At  night,  if  he  gets 
cold,  he  can  sleep  in  the  blanket  of  Wa-boose." 
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Marie  laughed. 

"All  right,  Wa-boose;  go  ahead  and  make  a 
bargain  for  him.  He  can  probably  get  back 
to  his  own  people,  if  he  has  any,  better  from 
Detroit  than  from  the  St.  Joseph.  But  I 
don't  love  the  English,  Wa-boose,  as  you 
know,  and  to  me  a  panther  cub  is  a  panther 
all  the  same." 

Wa-boose  drifted  away  in  the  direction  the 
chief  of  the  Pe-yan-ke-shaws  had  gone. 
When  he  found  him  he  said: 

''Me-gis-o-nee-nee,  you  know  me  as  Wa- 
boose  of  the  Pot-to-wot-ta-mies.  I  have 
heard  what  you  said  about  the  white  boy 
yonder.  I  will  take  him  with  me.  How 
much?'' 

''Wa-boose,  warrior  of  the  Pot-to-wot-ta- 
mies,  you  may  lead  away  our  prisoner  for 
the  gun  you  carry — gun  and  ammunition. 
Is  it  a  bargain?" 

''It  is  a  bargain." 

Wa-boose  went  straight  to  the  boy,  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said: 

"Young  brother,  come  with  me.    I  am 
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Wa-boose  of  the  Pot-to-wot-ta-mies,  and  you 
shall  accompany  me  to  Detroit.  Me-gis-o- 
nee-nee  the  chief  has  sold  you  to  me/' 
The  boy  hesitated. 

"And  the  white  man  at  your  fire — why 
did  he  not  buy  me?  A  white  man  should 
help  a  white  man,"  he  said  proudly. 

''Listen,  brother!  Wa-boose  has  counted 
the  snows  of  almost  fifty  winters  fall  on  the 
wigwams  of  his  people,  and  in  his  lifetime  he 
has  observed  many  strange  things.  He  has 
seen  the  deer  and  the  panther  flee  in  friend- 
ship before  a  forest  fire;  he  has  seen  young 
foxes  play  with  the  cubs  of  the  timber  wolf; 
but  he  has  yet  to  see  a  Frenchman  buy  an 
English  prisoner  from  the  Indians.  The 
forest  runner  does  not  love  the  English, 
young  brother.  But  I  know  him  well — ^his 
heart  is  good.  He  will  treat  you  fairly,  even 
if  he  does  not  love  you.  I,  Wa-boose,  son  of 
Na-ko-tah,  say  it." 

The  boy  said  no  more,  but  followed  the 
Indian  to  where  the  Miamis  were  sitting 
around  the  kettles.    Marie  had  evidently 
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told  them  his  companion's  plan,  for  they 
asked  no  questions  when  the  two  came 
up — merely  moved  one  side  to  let  them 
near  the  fire.  So  it  came  that  when  the 
party  left  the  Kan-ka-kee  portage  in  the 
afternoon,  the  boy  had  a  place  in  Wa-boose's 
canoe,  where  he  swung  a  paddle  as  well  as 
any  one. 


CHAPTER  III 

THREE  days  later  Marie,  Wa-boose,  and 
Pe-shoo  the  boy  left  their  Indian  friends 
where  the  river  sweeps  closest  to  the  Prairie 
Ronde.  At  this  point  they  set  out  on  foot 
along  the  well-known  Indian  trail  to  the  east. 
The  boy  insisted  on  carrying  a  pack,  so  Wa- 
boose  gave  him  a  blanket  and  an  ax.  The 
going  was  bad.  The  rains  of  the  last  week 
had  swollen  all  the  streams  and  swamps, 
and  it  was  freezing  cold.  The  trail  followed 
the  high  ridges  and  divides,  winding  around 
to  avoid  low  and  marshy  stretches,  but  every 
now  and  then  they  had  to  wade  some  stream 
or  water  hole.  At  such  times  Wa-boose  would 
grunt  a  little  in  disgust,  and  Louis  Marie 
express  his  feelings  in  a  language  which  was 
full  of  such  words  as  tonnerre^  diable,  and 
chien  de  temps.  The  boy  seemed  to  take  it 
all  as  a  matter  of  course;  his  moccasins  were 
soggy,  his  clothing  soaked  to  the  waist,  and 
his  face  blue  with  the  cold,  but  he  said  never 
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a  word.  Once  when  crossing  a  stream  he 
stepped  into  a  hole  that  wet  him  almost  to 
the  neck,  but  he  only  laughed. 

Marie  was  never  talkative  on  the  trail,  and 
he  was  now  more  silent  than  ever;  but  once 
in  a  while  when  Wa-boose  was  leading  the 
way  he  would  drop  behind  where  he  could 
study  the  youngster.  He  was  trying  to 
make  up  his  mind  what  the  English  breed 
was  like.  The  first  day  after  leaving  their 
Indian  friends  the  little  party  covered  twenty 
hard  miles,  and  the  boy  seemed  fresh  enough 
at  the  day's  end.  As  soon  as  the  camp  site 
was  picked  out,  he  fell  to  work  to  gather  wood 
for  the  fire  and  showed  himself  so  willing  and 
handy  that  Marie  was  astonished.  But  he 
took  good  care  not  to  say  so. 

Preparations  for  the  night  were  quickly 
made.  A  piece  of  canvas  was  stretched  for 
a  lean-to  shelter  in  front  of  the  big  fire,  and 
under  it,  protected  from  the  wind  on  one  side 
and  warmed  by  the  blaze  on  the  other,  they 
made  ready  to  spread  their  blankets  on  heaps 
of  boughs  so  as  not  to  lie  directly  on  the 
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ground.  The  warmth  of  the  fire  was  agree- 
able, for  they  were  wet  and  chilled.  But 
Pe-shoo  was  the  most  bedraggled;  he  was 
soaked  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  teeth  chat- 
tered as  he  skurried  about,  dragging  up  wood 
to  the  campfire.  As  he  threw  down  the  last 
load  he  said: 

I  believe  I  '11  try  to  dry  my  clothes  a  little.'' 

Then,  standing  at  one  side  of  the  blaze, 
he  pulled  off  his  water-soaked  moccasins  and 
trousers,  and  got  out  of  his  ragged  and  not 
very  heavy  shirt.  Marie  watched  him  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  as  the  boy  stood 
stripped  in  the  firelight  he  remarked  in  a  low 
tone  in  French,  which  Wa-boose  understood 
and  spoke  in  a  way : 

Vraiment,  maigre  comme  un  chienl— 
Really,  he's  as  thin  as  a  dog!" 

Wa-boose  grinned  approvingly. 

*'Yes,  our  little  brother  is  lean  as  a  dog, 
but  you  know  it's  the  lean  dog  that  catches 
the  rabbit." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  boy  and  said  in 

Indian : 
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Better  hang  your  clothes  on  stakes  by 
the  fire,  then  wrap  up  in  your  blanket — 
we'll  eat  pretty  soon/' 

The  evening  meal  was  frugal  and  soon 
ready,  but  there  is  no  better  tonic  for  an 
appetite  than  a  wet,  cold  trail,  and  a  pack 
on  one's  back,  and  the  three  were  ravenously 
hungry.  Two  copper  kettles  hung  on  the 
ends  of  poles  over  a  little  cooking-fire  to  one 
side  of  the  real  campfire;  the  larger  one  was 
full  of  a  savory  porridge  of  hulled  corn  in 
which  floated  a  hunk  of  fat  pork;  the  other 
kettle  held  boiling  water  for  the  tea, — a  rare 
treat  which  had  been  provided  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  fort  at  St.  Joseph  as  part  of 
the  provisions  for  the  return  trip. 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  the  supper  was 
swallowed.  Then  Wa-boose  and  Marie  sat 
on  a  log  with  their  feet  to  the  fire  and  smoked, 
and  the  boy,  whose  clothes  were  not  yet  dry, 
pulled  his  blanket  more  tightly  around  him 
and  lay  down  with  his  head  under  the  shelter, 
his  feet  likewise  toward  the  fire.  Before  the 
two  men  had  smoked  their  pipes  out  he  was 
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asleep.  An  hour  later  the  other  two  turned 
in,  and  the  little  camp  was  silent. 

Along  in  the  night  Wa-boose  got  up,  went 
and  poked  the  fire,  and  threw  on  some  heavy 
green  sticks  and  then  some  dry  wood.  As  he 
was  about  to  lie  down  again  he  noticed  that 
the  boy  was  restless  and  murmuring  in  his 
sleep.  He  reached  over  and  felt  his  bare  hand 
— it  was  cold — the  boy  was  shivering.  The 
Indian  arose,  put  his  own  blanket  over  the 
sleeper,  then  lay  down  and  stretched  out.  He 
pulled  his  coat  up  over  his  head  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  his  blanket,  and  was  soon 
asleep. 

Later  in  the  night  Marie  roused  up  to  look 
after  the  fire  in  his  turn,  and  was  just  dropping 
ofiE  into  a  doze  again  when  he  saw  the  boy 
stir,  then  sit  up  with  a  start. 

''What's  he  up  to  now?"  thought  Marie. 

The  boy  looked  around  him,  then  down  at 
the  extra  blanket  over  him,  then  over  at 
Wa-boose,  lying  like  a  giant  pronq  in  the 
firelight.  For  a  few  moments  the  boy  seemed 
to  be  hesitating,  then  he  unwound  his  blanket 
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a  little,  crawled  over  by  Wa-boose,  and  snug- 
gled down  by  his  side,  at  the  same  time 
covering  him  up  with  his  own  blanket.  The 
Indian  stirred,  and  Marie  heard  the  boy  say : 

''Big  brother,  it  is  I,  the  white  boy,  come 
to  sleep  by  you." 

When  Marie  arose  at  daylight  to  poke  up 
the  fire  and  make  preparations  for  the  day's 
trip  he  saw  a  sight  such  as  his  eyes  had  never 
beheld  before, — Wa-boose  and  the  English 
lad  curled  up  together  under  one  blanket, 
the  boy  sleeping  sweetly  with  his  head  pil- 
lowed on  the  Indian's  great  arm,  which  was 
thrown  out  as  if  in  protection. 

For  the  next  ten  days  the  little  party  kept 
on  their  way,  each  day  covering  fifteen, 
twenty,  twenty-five  miles,  as  the  going  might 
permit.  The  rivers  and  swamps  were  filling 
more  and  more,  and  sometimes  long  detours 
through  tangled  wildernesses  were  necessary. 
Wa-boose  at  such  times  always  took  the 
lead.  He  knew  the  forest  with  the  instinct 
of  an  animal,  and  he  could  travel  up  hill  and 
down,  through  the  most  tangled  undergrowth. 
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and  never  hesitate  as  to  the  direction.  Later 
they  always  came  out  safely  on  the  big  trail 
again. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  day  they 
met  a  Pot-to-wot-ta-my  hunting  party  who 
gave  them  a  piece  of  venison,  and  a  day  or  so 
later,  a  day's  march  to  the  west  of  the  Wan-a- 
da-gon  See-pee,  or  Salt  River,  Marie  was 
lucky  enough  to  bring  down  a  fine  buck. 
They  traded  the  skin  and  a  chunk  of  the  meat 
to  the  Indians  who  lived  at  the  stream  for 
some  hulled  corn  to  help  out  their  supply, 
which  was  running  low. 

About  noon  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Novem- 
ber they  crossed  the  swollen  Riviere  des 
Hurons,  or  the  Na-du-wi-ne  See-pee,  on  a  raft 
which  it  had  taken  them  several  hours  to 
build.  As  the  trail  ran,  they  were  now 
about  forty  miles  from  Detroit,  and  the 
near  prospect  of  shelter,  full  meals,  and — 
not  least — the  gossip  of  the  settlement,  was 
alluring  to  Wa-boose  and  Marie. 

But  not  to  the  boy.  His  heart  was  heav>% 
— the  uncertainty  of  the  future  weighed  upon 
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him.  He  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  Fort 
Detroit  from  the  French  and  Indians  who  used 
to  come  to  his  father's  posts  to  trade,  and  he 
dreaded  this  approach  to  the  French  strong- 
hold where  he  did  not  expect  any  kindly- 
welcome.  And  then  another  thing  haunted 
his  thoughts,  constantly — what  had  become 
of  his  mother,  who  by  this  time  was  lost  in 
the  depths  of  the  Illinois  country?  As  he 
thought  of  all  this  it  took  an  effort  to  keep 
back  the  tears. 

After  getting  over  the  river  the  party 
made  good  time.  The  trail  followed  a  ridge 
which  was  fairly  well  drained,  and  Marie, 
who  took  the  lead  now,  set  a  swift  pace. 
That  night  they  camped  fifteen  miles  beyond 
the  Huron. 

The  next  morning  saw  them  early  on  their 
way  again,  with  Marie  now  almost  gay.  In 
honor  of  the  day  he  had  taken  from  some 
secret  place  in  his  pack  a  scarlet  sash,  which 
he  proceeded  to  tie  around  his  waist,  and  he 
actually  grew  talkative.  Once  he  joked  Pe- 
shoo  a  little. 
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Detroit's  a  great  place/'  he  said  with  a 
smile,  ''and  there  the  French  are  thicker  than 
flies.  You'll  be  lonesome  unless  you  learn 
the  lingo,  marry  a  French  girl,  and  become  a 
habitant  J — a  native — like  the  rest  of  us." 

''An  Englishman  never  becomes  a  French- 
man," replied  the  boy  proudly,  whereupon 
Marie  laughed  until  the  woods  resounded, 
and  then  began  to  sing: 

ho,  for  the  trail  and  the  campfire! 
O  ho,  for  the  forest  wild ! 
And  ho,  twice  ho,  when  one  may  go 
To  the  cabin  of  wife  and  child!" 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  began 
to  draw  near  the  settlement,  as  the  deep- 
worn  trail  they  were  following  and  the  number 
of  side  trails  here  and  there  showed.  After 
a  while  they  threaded  the  last  great  belt  of 
the  forest  and  came  out  upon  the  narrow 
French  farms  along  the  river,  and  the  boy 
gazed  curiously  at  the  scattered  houses  with 
their  little  clumps  of  fruit  trees  and  trim 
fields  surrounded  by  high  fences.  And  then 
his  glance  turned  to  where  in  the  hazy  distance 
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towered  the  cross  of  Ste.  Anne's  church  in 
the  village  and  fort  of  Detroit.  The  three 
were  traveling  single  file,  with  Wa-boose 
leading,  when  suddenly  the  Indian  stopped 
and  listened,  staring  fixedly  in  the  direction 
of  the  high  stockade  of  the  fortress.  Marie 
halted  too  and  looked,  and  over  his  face  there 
crept  an  expression  of  blank  amazement. 
What  the  quick  ear  of  Wa-boose  had  heard 
was  the  sound  of  martial  music,  and  what 
his  eyes  saw  waving  on  the  highest  bastion 
of  Fort  Detroit  was  the  red,  insolent  flag  of 
old  England. 

The  English  boy  was  the  first  to  speak.  He 
strode  up  to  Wa-boose,  touched  him  on  the 
arm,  and  said: 

''Wa-boose,  big  brother  of  the  Pot-to-wot- 
ta-mies,  you  shall  not  lose  the  price  of  the  gun 
you  paid  for  me.    Pe-shoo  will  not  forget." 

The  Indian  grunted. 

''Little  brother,  you  are  free  to  go  to  your 
own  people — the  English  have  put  their  feet 
at  last  on  the  shores  of  the  Wa-jot-i-no-ny 
(Detroit  River)/' 


CHAPTER  IV 

OUR  three  travelers  from  the  long  road 
through  the  wilderness  did  not  lose 
much  time  over  their  astonishment — they 
were  too  eager  to  find  out  exactly  what  had 
happened,  so  they  hurried  on  again.  The 
November  day  was  nearly  over,  but  the  sun 
came  out,  as  if  to  lend  its  splendor  to  the 
occasion,  and  shone  gloriously  over  settle- 
ment and  river.  A  little  above  the  fort  the 
trail  turned  into  the  road  that  ran  along  the 
shore,  and  they  now  began  to  meet  people 
straggling  back  from  the  village. 

''No  need  to  hurry,  Louis  Marie,''  an  old 
habitant  called  out.  No  need  to  hurry  so — 
they  have  arrived." 

By  ''they"  he  meant  the  English. 
"When  did  they  come?" 
"To-day,  in  barges  from  across  the  river." 
As  they  passed  on,  the  settler  flung  this 
question  at  them: 

"Who's  that  little  chap  with  you?" 
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An  English  boy  we  picked  up  on  the  trip." 

The  man  guffawed  as  if  the  words  con- 
tained some  hidden  joke. 

Mille  tonnerres!  It'll  seem  like  getting 
home  to  him  here.'' 

The  little  party  soon  reached  the  gate  of  the 
palisade  which  inclosed  the  houses  of  the 
village.  Here  they  were  halted  by  a  big  red- 
coated  soldier  whose  nerves  seemed  to  be  a 
little  on  edge. 

'*You  can't  come  in/'  he  said  with  an 
impatient  gesture. 

Marie,  who  understood  the  tone  if  not  the 
words,  began  to  make  a  reply,  but  the  sentinel 
cut  him  short. 

*'No  use  to  parley- voo  to  me — move  on!" 

The  boy  now  ventured  a  word. 

'*We  come  from  Fort  St.  Joseph  through 
the  forest — these  men  bring  a  message  from 
the  commandant  there." 

The  soldier  stared  down  in  amazement 
from  his  sentry-walk  over  the  gate,  more 
surprised  by  the  English  words  that  smote 
his  ears  than  by  the  communication  itself. 
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Then  he  turned  and  spoke  to  some  one  inside, 
and  soon  a  small  door  in  the  gate  was  opened 
for  them. 

''About  time  that  big  devil  was  letting  us 
in,"  grumbled  Marie,  as  they  passed  inside. 

Pe-shoo  gazed  around  with  wide-open  eyes. 
And  this  then  was  Fort  Detroit!  He  had 
heard  many  wonderful  tales  of  this  stronghold 
of  the  northern  lakes.  The  stockade,  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  high  and  made  of  heavy  logs 
set  on  end  in  the  ground,  was  bigger  and 
better  defended  than  any  he  had  ever  seen 
before;  and  the  little  log  houses  with  their 
bark  and  thatch  roofs  were  crowded  so  close 
together  along  the  narrow  streets  that  they 
seemed  like  long  lines  of  doors  and  windows. 

Marie  led  the  way  across  the  chemin  de 
ronde,  a  wide  road  which  ran  around  the 
village  just  within  the  stockade,  and  into 
the  street  of  Ste.  Anne  which  passed  from  the 
eastern  gate,  where  they  had  entered,  through 
the  center  of  the  huddle  of  houses,  to  the 
barracks  and  parade  ground  on  the  other 
side.    The  place  was  like  a  beehive  which 
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some  one  has  prodded  with  a  stick;  men, 
women,  and  children  were  thronging  the 
narrow  streets,  or  standing  in  little  excited 
groups  here  and  there,  all  talking  at  once. 
It  was  only  with  difficulty  that  the  new- 
comers could  get  through. 

Finally  they  reached  a  street  called  St. 
Germain  which  crossed  the  street  of  Ste. 
Anne  at  right  angles  and  bounded  the  soldiers' 
quarters  on  one  side.  Everything  was  in 
confusion,  but  from  the  hubbub  sounded  a 
language  which  was  sweet  to  the  ears  of  the 
English  boy.  He  was  among  his  own  people 
at  last !  And  yet  he  was  far  from  happy.  If 
only  his  mother  were  with  him!  But  alas! 
she  was  far  away,  perhaps  dead,  perhaps  a 
slave  in  the  wigwam  of  some  harsh  Indian 
master. 

The  French  garrison  was  moving  out,  and 
the  English  was  moving  in.  From  the  big 
barges  and  bateaux  moored  on  the  river 
front  relays  of  soldiers  were  bringing  up  guns, 
ammunition,  and  food  supplies,  in  barrels 
and  boxes.    Other  squads  were  marching  off 
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here  and  there  in  charge  of  petty  officers  to 
mount  guard  at  the  bastions  and  gates. 
The  English  were  acting  as  if  they  had  come 
to  stay. 

A  crowd  of  people  were  lined  up  on  the  side 
of  the  little  square  facing  the  barracks,  and 
tall,  stalwart  guards  were  strolling  up  and 
down  the  line,  holding  them  back.  It  was  all 
right  for  the  good  people  of  the  village  to  be 
interested  in  the  housekeeping  arrangements 
of  the  English,  but  it  would  never  do  to  let 
them  get  near  enough  to  handle  any  of  the 
stuff  that  was  being  unloaded.  Too  much  of 
it  would  disappear. 

Marie,  Wa-boose,  and  the  boy  had  reached 
this  throng,  and  it  looked  as  if  they  would  not 
be  able  to  get  any  farther — not  for  some 
time,  at  least — when  a  party  of  French  and 
English  officers  came  out  of  the  yard  oppo- 
site. The  French  were  dressed  in  their  best 
uniforms,  and  looked  handsome  and  soldier- 
like, although  they  were  now  prisoners  in 
their  own  fortress.  The  English  officers,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  show  off  so  well;  the 
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weeks  spent  in  their  boats,  coasting  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  had  been  full  of  hard- 
ships, and  they  had  not  had  any  time  to 
think  of  dress.  But  for  all  this  they  had  not 
lost  their  soldierly  qualities,  and  Marie,  who 
knew  the  measure  of  real  men  when  he  saw 
them,  detected  at  a  glance  that  they  had 
the  rough  and  ready  qualities  of  first-class 
troops. 

As  the  officers  came  out  in  the  street  they 
crossed  over  to  where  the  crowd  was  in  order 
to  be  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  men  who 
were  bringing  up  the  supplies  from  the  boats, 
and  they  passed  almost  in  front  of  Marie  and 
his  two  companions. 

Monsieur  le  commandant,  I  have  re- 
turned," said  the  forest  runner,  pushing  a 
little  to  the  front. 

At  the  deferential  salutation  Captain  Be- 
lestre,  the  French  commander,  turned  about 
quickly. 

'*Ah,  my  good  Marie,  is  it  you  back  from 
Fort  St.  Joseph?  My  guests  here  came 
sooner  than  I  expected." 
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He  laughed  a  little,  and  looked  across  at  the 
barracks.  Then  he  said  a  few  words  in 
French  to  one  of  the  Englishmen,  who  ex- 
plained to  another  who  seemed  to  be  a  man 
of  authority.  Marie  held  out  a  letter  and 
Belestre  took  it,  then  handed  it  to  the  English 
officer. 

I  am  no  longer  in  charge  now— it  concerns 
you.  Major  Rogers,  rather  than  me." 

But  Belestre  had  caught  sight  of  the  Indian. 

^'My  good  friend,  Wa-boose  of  the  Pot-to- 
wot-ta-mies,"  he  said  speaking  in  Chippewa, 
* '  you  have  come  back  too.  How  was  the  trip  ? ' ' 
I  have  made  harder  ones,  and  been  colder, 
wetter,  and  hungrier.'' 

' '  Who'  is  this  boy  here ?    I  don't  know  him. ' ' 

Pe-shoo  did  not  give  him  time  to  reply. 

''I  am  English.  Wa-boose  bought  me 
from  the  Pe-yan-ke-shaws  at  the  Kan-ka-kee 
portage." 

*'What  is  he  saying?"  asked  the  English 
officer  addressed  as  Major  Rogers.  ''Every- 
body in  this  country  seems  to  prefer  this 
Indian  jargon  to  his  mother  tongue." 
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This  time  the  boy  spoke  in  English, 

''Wa-boose  here,  warrior  of  the  Pot-to- 
wot-ta-mies,  bought  me  from  the  Pe-yan-ke- 
shaws  with  his  gun  and  ammunition." 

''Why  should  he  barter  for  the  freedom  of 
an  English  subject,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

''It  was  at  the  end  of  the  Kan-ka-kee 
portage  that  the  Indians  who  had  me  prisoner 
met  these  messengers  from  Fort  Detroit.  I 
was  anxious  to  get  away,  and  so  urged  these 
men  to  buy  me  and  let  me  go  with  them. 
I  told  them  they  should  not  lose  by  it." 

"But  you  said  the  Indian  bought  you?" 

"Yes,  he  was  willing  to  buy  me.  And 
he's  treated  me  as  well  as  a  white  man 
would." 

He  was  tempted  to  add  that  Wa-boose 
had  treated  him  much  better  than  the 
Frenchman  had,  but  he  thought  better  of  it. 

Major  Rogers  asked  no  further  questions, 
only  shook  his  head  a  little  as  if  in  stuprise. 
Then,  turning  to  one  of  the  younger  officers: 

"Mr.  Wait,  take  these  two  men  to  the 
quartermaster.    See  that  the  savage  gets  a 
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gun  and  hunting,  outfit.  The  Frenchman 
may  choose  whatever  he  wishes  up  to  a  gun  in 
value.'* 

During  all  this  conversation  Marie  had 
stood  silently  by,  listening  as  hard  as  he  could 
and  trying  to  arrive  at  the  drift  of  matters. 
He  suspected  that  the  boy  was  telling  things 
about  the  trip  that  were  not  greatly  to  his — 
Marie's — credit.  He  knew  he  had  not  done 
much  to  get  the  lad  out  of  the  clutches  of  the 
Pe-yan-ke-shaws;  and  on  the  long,  hard  way 
through  the  woods  he  had  not  tried  to  make 
it  easy  for  him.  He  was,  therefore,  greatly 
surprised,  and  even  ashamed,  when  Pe-shoo 
turned  to  him  and  Wa-boose  and  said: 

'^You  are  to  go  with  this  officer  to  the 
quartermaster  and  get  your  reward  for  bring- 
ing me  to  Detroit." 

The  two  walked  away  in  the  direction 

indicated,  leaving  the  boy,  a  forlorn-looking 

object  in  his  rags.    Major  Rogers  must  have 

seen  how  wretched  he  looked,  for  he  turned 

again  from  the  group  of  officers  to  call  after 

Mr.  Wait: 
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''Here,  take  the  boy  along,  too,  and  fix  him 
up  with  some  warm  clothes.  You'll  need  to 
find  a  place  for  him  somewhere  in  the  post." 

He  gave  Pe-shoo  no  further  attention,  but 
moved  off  toward  the  river  with  the  other 
officers  to  see  how  the  men  were  getting 
along  with  the  unloading  of  the  boats. 

The  boy  hurried  away  after  his  two  com- 
panions to  accompany  them  to  the  storeroom, 
which  was  situated  in  one  end  of  the  building 
set  apart  as  quarters  for  the  soldiers.  Some 
men  under  the  direction  of  a  French  petty 
officer  were  engaged  in  sorting  out  supplies 
and  equipment  for  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  surrendered  garrison,  and  all  the  while 
bales,  boxes,  barrels  of  new  supplies  were  com- 
ing up  from  the  boats  on  the  river  front  to  be 
piled  helter-skelter  in  great  heaps.  A  grizzled 
old  man  was  doing  his  best  to  regulate  the 
commotion,  but  for  all  his  yelling  and  gestures 
there  was  not  much  semblance  of  order. 
The  old  man  was  a  resident  of  Detroit,  and 
had  acted  as  chief  assistant  to  the  French 
quartermaster,  so  Major  Rogers  was  only 
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too  glad  to  keep  his  services.  The  only 
difficulty  in  the  arrangement  was  that  the 
new  English  quartermaster  could  not  talk 
with  his  helper  except  by  signs,  and  in  despair 
he  was  letting  him  manage  things  as  he  saw 
fit. 

When  the  young  officer  came  in  with  the 
three  unkempt  messengers  from  St.  Joseph, 
the  English  officer  burst  out  in  wrath : 

*'Mr.  Wait,  what  are  you  doing  here  with 
those  fellows?  Do  you  think  we  are  holding  a 
reception  for  the  savages  to-day?  Look  at 
all  this  plunder  coming  in!  And  see  all  this 
stuff  going  out!  And  this  old  Frenchy  in 
charge  of  the  place  can't  speak  any  language 
a  Christian  can  understand,  and  he  shrugs 
his  shoulders,  and  waves  his  arms,  and 
wriggles  his  fingers  like  a  maniac  when  I 
come  near  him.    It's  worse  than  a  bedlam.'' 

Lieutenant  Wait  laughed. 

''Commander's  orders.  These  two  pre- 
cious heathen,"  and  he  pointed  to  Wa-boose 
and  Marie,  ''are  to  be  rewarded  for  rescuing 
this  boy  from  the  savages  somewhere  in 
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the  wilds  of  the  interior.  The  boy  himself 
is  to  receive  new  clothes  and  stay  with  us 
at  the  post.'' 

The  quartermaster  looked  the  newcomers 
over. 

''Ill  wager  those  two  are  a  graceless  pair 
of  cutthroats.  But  the  boy  is  n't  so  bad,  if 
he  could  get  some  of  that  dirt  off." 

At  this  Pe-shoo  grinned. 

''Did  you  understand  what  I  said?"  asked 
the  Englishman  in  surprise. 

"Of  course,  for  I  am  English  myself.  But 
I  have  been  a  prisoner  with  the  Pe-yan-ke- 
shaws  for  months,  and  I  couldn't  help  the 
dirt,  sir.  And  then,  the  Indians  don't  object 
to  dirt  anyway,"  he  said,  grinning  again. 

For  the  first  time  the  suggestion  of  a  smile 
played  over  the  worried  countenance  of  the 
officer. 

"Yes;  that  fact  is  beyond  denial.  Mr. 
Wait,  have  you  had  time  to  look  around 
any?  What  sort  of  a  place  is  this  metropolis 
of  the  lakes?  I  sort  o'  feel  in  my  bones  that 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  see  the  hills 
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of  New  England  again.  Well,  I  suppose 
soldiering  is  in  the  line  of  the  king's  business, 
but  we  are  a  mighty  long  way  from  the  king 
now.  And  no  doubt  these  savages  out  here 
know  it,  too.  But  I  must  n't  talk  any  more 
— ^what  is  it  ye  want?  I'll  try  to  signal  old 
Frenchy  to  help  you." 

''First,  a  gun  for  the  Injun — any  old  piece 
ought  to  do  for  him." 

''No;  he  deserves  a  good  gun,"  interposed 
Pe-shoo  stoutly.  "He  gave  his  own  rifle  for 
me — and  it  was  a  good  one,  too." 

"I  see,'*  said  the  quartermaster.  "Here, 
Frenchy,"  he  called,  "  Monsieur,  vive  la  France, 
bon  jour,  embrassez-moi'^  making  a  wild 
gesture  to  reenforce  these  words,  which  were 
all  the  French  he  knew.  "Frenchy,  con- 
found you,  come  over  here!" 

'^I  can  tell  him  what  you  want  in  Indian," 
said  the  boy.  "Monsieur,  Major  Rogers 
says  this  Indian  is  to  have  a  gun  and  ammu- 
nition." 

Then  he  ttuned  to  Wa-boose:  "See  to  it 
that  you  pick  out  a  good  one. 
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And  Louis  Marie  is  to  choose  whatever  he 
pleases  up  to  the  value  of  a  gun/' 

The  Frenchman  motioned  for  the  two  to 
follow  him. 

**Did  you  say,  Mr.  Wait,  that  the  boy 
is  to  remain  at  the  fort?''  asked  the  quarter- 
master. 

''Major  Rogers  told  me  to  find  room  for 
him  somewhere.  I  wonder  where  I  can  put 
him — he 'd  come  in  handy  in  the  right  place." 

"Why  not  leave  him  with  me?  I  can  let 
him  assist  around  here.  With  his  help  I  may 
be  able  to  convey  my  humble  wishes  to  this 
beastly  Frenchman." 

''That  will  suit  the  major,  I 'm  sure.  Boy, 
what  do  you  say  to  the  arrangement?" 

"  I  '11  do  my  best.  My  father  was  a  trader 
on  the  Ohio — I  understand  the  handling  of 
stores." 

"Fine!  Fine!"  replied  the  quartermaster. 
"And  now  some  clothes  for  you.  By  the 
way,  what's  your  name?" 

"The  Pe-yan-ke-shaws  called  me  Pe-shoo, 
but  my  English  name  is  William  Langford." 
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''Good!  Now,  William,  you  are  to  be  a 
sort  of  orderly  to  me,  especially  here  in  this 
storehouse.  Explain  to  this  old  Frenchman 
who  you  are,  and  get  into  some  decent 
clothes  as  soon  as  you  can.  The  dirt  might 
come  off,  too,  you  know." 

In  the  meantime  Wa-boose  and  Marie  had 
found  what  they  were  after.  The  Indian 
selected  a  fine  new  rifle,  with  powder  flask 
and  shot  pouch;  the  forest  runner  a  pair  of 
scarlet  mitasseSy  a  blanket,  a  copper  kettle, 
and  a  package  of  tea.  Then  the  two  picked 
up  the  tattered  packs  they  had  deposited  at 
the  door  and  departed — Wa-boose  to  the 
Pot-to- wot-ta-my  village  below  the  fort,  Marie 
to  a  small  cabin  in  St.  Jacques  Street  where 
wife  and  child  were  waiting  for  him. 


CHAPTER  V 

SAY,  Billy,  what  do  you  think  of  Detroit 
now?    Isn't  it  better  than  the  St, 
Joseph  trail?'' 

Major  Rogers  turned  in  the  clouds  of 
tobacco  smoke  which  filled  his  quarters  to 
address  this  question  to  the  boy  William 
Langford. 

Christmas  week  had  come  almost  before 
the  English  in  their  new  home  were  aware 
of  it.  Throughout  the  little  cabins  of  the 
village,  and  up  and  down  the  river,  there 
was  now  much  merriment  and  celebration, 
but  within  the  barracks  things  went  on  about 
as  usual.  Major  Rogers  and  his  Rangers 
were  mostly  from  the  New  England  colonies, 
and  were  Puritans  enough  to  look  askance 
at  the  child-like  joy  and  abandon  of  the 
habitant  people  around  them.  A  little  hilarity 
of  an  evening  over  a  few  glasses  of  Jamaica 
rum  was  not  to  be  objected  to;  but  church- 
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going  first  and  the  rum  afterwards — they 
cotild  not  see  any  sense  in  such  a  combination. 

On  this  December  evening,  at  the  com- 
mandant's request  the  officers  adjourned  from 
the  supper  table  to  his  own  private  quarters 
for  a  social  time.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
any  time  for  a  garrison  to  move  with  bag  and 
baggage  into  new  quarters,  and  especially 
was  it  hard  back  in  the  old  days  at  Fort 
Detroit.  In  the  few  weeks  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  coming  of  Rogers  and  his  men  there 
had  been  more  than  enough  work  to  keep 
everybody  busy  during  waking  hours.  Con- 
sequently, the  invitation  to  a  convivial  eve- 
ning was  gladly  accepted.  But  it  was  also  to 
be  a  farewell  to  the  commandant.  On  the 
morrow  he  was  to  turn  over  the  post  to 
Captain  Campbell,  and  was  himself  to  return 
to  Fort  Pitt,  as  the  English  had  renamed  Fort 
DuQuesne,  to  report  to  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst 
upon  the  success  of  his  expedition. 

The  commandant's  quarters  at  that  time 
were  somewhat  removed  from  the  barracks, 
in  a  corner  of  the  village  close  to  the  river, 
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and  were  large  and  commodious.  The  build- 
ing itself  was  of  squared  timbers,  roofed  with 
shakes,  and  arranged  and  furnished  with  an 
eye  to  rude  comfort,  if  not  elegance.  On 
this  evening  Major  Rogers  had  put  his  best 
foot  forward.  An  agreeable  fire  burned  in 
the  fireplace  of  the  large  living  room,  and 
before  it  a  half  dozen  big  chairs  were  drawn 
up  invitingly;  on  a  table  close  by  were  several 
things  which  the  officers  were  quick  to  notice, 
— a  quantity  of  fine,  fragrant,  Virginia  leaf 
tobacco;  any  number  of  long-stemmed  clay 
pipes  which  had  wandered  from  afar  over  the 
ocean  to  find  their  way  to  the  frontier  at 
last;  a  big  bowl,  and  around  it  glasses,  loaf 
sugar,  dried  lemon,  sprigs  of  mint,  and  a  few 
big  square  bottles  that  looked  dark  and  mys- 
terious. On  a  crane  in  the  firelight  swung 
a  kettle,  sign  that  hot  water  was  handy. 

The  host  laid  aside  his  dignity  for  the  once 
and  himself  set  the  example  of  care-free 
enjoyment  which  quickly  became  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
room  was  blue  with  smoke  and  resounding 
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with  laughter  and  the  dink  of  glasses.  The 
villagers  who  passed  down  St.  Louis  Street 
that  night  would  have  given  much  for  a  peek 
through  the  tightly  closed  shutters. 

*'The  English  make  good  cheer,"  they 
remarked  to  one  another,  as  they  stopped  to 
listen  to  the  sounds  of  revelry  within.  But 
when  the  guard  who  was  pacing  up  and  down 
before  the  house  stopped  on  his  beat  and 
muttered  some  unintelligible  command,  they 
moved  on  again. 

On  this  evening  Willy  Langford  had  come 
along  at  the  quartermaster's  order  to  help 
wait  on  the  company.  Major  Rogers  had 
informed  the  boy  that  the  British  forces  in 
the  coming  spring  would  undoubtedly  pen- 
etrate to  the  recesses  of  the  Indian  country 
as  far  away  as  the  Illinois,  and  he  believed  he 
would  be  able  to  get  news  of  his  mother  more 
quickly  from  Detroit  than  from  anywhere 
else.  Willy  was  quite  content,  therefore, 
to  stay  on  at  the  fort.  His  duties  were  not 
hard:  he  acted  as  orderly  to  the  quarter- 
master, assistant  to  old  Lebois  the  store- 
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keeper,  and  at  meals  waited  on  the  officers' 
mess.  He  was  a  quick,  handy  lad,  and  well 
liked  by  everybody.  But  he  was  never 
talkative,  and  already  wore  a  sober  air.  The 
sorrows  that  had  come  to  him  seemed  to  have 
made  him  grown  up  before  his  time.  Old 
Lebois  was  right;  his  shoulders  were  young, 
but  his  head  was  old. 

As  we  remarked  before,  he  had  come  at  the 
quartermaster's  suggestion  to  wait  upon  the 
company.  Naturally  there  was  much  filling 
and  lighting  of  pipes,  renewing  of  glasses, 
and  putting  of  logs  on  the  fire,  and  calls  of 
"Boy,"  ''Billy,"  William,"  kept  him  busy 
when  once  the  hilarity  was  in  full  swing. 
Late  in  the  evening,  during  a  lull  in  the  con- 
versation, came  the  commandant's  question: 

''Billy,  what  do  you  think  of  Detroit  now? 
Isn't  it  better  than  the  St.  Joseph  trail?" 

The  boy  turned  deferentially  to  Major 
Rogers,  and  answered  with  becoming  modesty : 

**Much  better,  sir,  but  the  trail  wasn't 
so  bad,  after  all.  I  had  been  through  worse 
experiences." 
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''What's  become  of  that  big  savage,  Wa- 
boose?" 

''Gone  off  to  his  winter  trapping  grounds.'' 
"They  must  be  boon  companions,  that 
Louis  Marie  and  he.  Strange  that  a  white 
man  and  an  Indian  can  get  on  so  together, 
but  these  Frenchmen  do  it — that 's  the  reason 
we  have  such  a  hard  time  subduing  them; 
they  are  hand  in  glove  with  every  Indian  tribe 
of  the  border.  Gentlemen,  what  say  you 
to  hearing  from  our  young  friend  here  the 
story  of  his  life  among  the  western  Indians? 
We  may  have  the  same  fate,  you  know, 
some  day,"  and  he  laughed  heartily  at  the 
joke. 

"Give  us  the  story,  boy,"  they  all  cried, 
crowding  around  him.  "Yes,  give  us  the 
story." 

"Why,  there  isn't  much  to  tell.  I  was 
captured  by  the  Indians  last  spring." 

"Now,  Billy,  go  ahead  and  give  us  the 
whole  narrative.  From  all  I've  heard,  you 
certainly  have  had  adventures." 

The  boy  grew  very  sober,  like  one  whose 
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memory  holds  sad  things.  It  was  with  reluc- 
tance that  he  spoke. 

''Well,  111  try  to  start  then  at  the  begin- 
ning. Before  the  fall  of  Fort  Dii,Quesne  my 
father  was  a  trader  with  the  Indians  along 
the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,  but  as  soon  as 
the  fort  was  taken  from  the  French  and 
peace  was  made  he  pushed  farther  west. 
He  had  no  fear,  he  said,  for  he  had  always 
been  honest  in  his  dealings  with  the  savages. 
He  spent  some  time  around  the  headwaters 
of  the  Ohio,  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
he  got  a  larger  outfit  together  than  ever, 
and  made  great  plans  for  an  expedition  into 
the  wilderness. 

''For  some  time  he  was  quite  uncertain 
what  route  to  take.  At  first  he  thought  of  a 
train  of  pack  horses  to  transport  his  goods 
west  from  Fort  Pitt  into  the  Indian  country. 
Traders  and  trappers  told  him  that  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio  was  unsafe  and  unprofitable,  but 
father  decided  to  go  there  just  the  same. 
We  built  a  big  flatboat  at  a  landing  a  short 
distance  below  Fort  Pitt,  and  then  loaded  it 
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with  our  stores  and  outfit.  In  addition  we 
took  two  horses  and  a  cow.  It  was  father's 
intention  to  drift  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum,  and  then  estabHsh  his  post  there 
or  work  up  that  stream  to  the  Indian  towns. 

''We  set  out  on  the  twentieth  of  September. 
The  weather  was  warm  and  the  big  river  was 
low.  There  were  six  of  us  in  the  party,  three 
boatmen,  father,  mother,  and  myself.  We 
had  a  large  supply  of  goods  and  some  house- 
hold things,  for  father  expected  to  build  a 
permanent  trading  post  somewhere  in  the 
Indian  country  and  he  was  going  to  have 
things  comfortable.  He  had  tried  to  have 
mother  stay  at  Fort  Pitt  for  a  few  months 
until  we  could  get  fairly  settled,  but  she 
would  not  listen.  Mother  said  she  could 
put  up  with  the  hardships  as  well  as  we. 
There  never  was  a  braver  woman  than  my 
mother." 

The  boy's  voice  quavered  a  little  at  this 
point,  but  Major  Rogers  encouraged  him. 

"Yes,  these  women  of  ours  are  a  good 
breed.'' 
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''It  was  a  fine  trip  down  the  river.  We 
had  good  weather,  and  everything  was  pleas- 
ant. The  river  was  like  some  great  inland 
lake  that  we  were  sailing  over.  We  halted 
every  night,  anchoring  in  some  sheltered 
cove,  or  tying  up  at  a  buried  snag  or  tree. 
And  we  were  cautious.  We  always  had  one 
man  on  the  watch,  and  we  slept  with  our  guns 
handy.  I  took  my  turn  watching  with  the 
rest.  It  wasn't  lonesome.  I  used  to  like 
to  sit  quiet  in  the  dark,  listening  to  the 
sounds  of  the  night,  or  watching  the  slow 
movements  of  the  stars.  Sometimes  when 
the  wind  was  right  the  deer  would  come  down 
to  drink  quite  near  us.  In  the  daytime  the 
wild  turkeys  were  constantly  flying  back  and 
forth  across  the  river. 

*'In  ten  days  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum,  but  now  father  determined  to 
go  farther.  We  had  fallen  in  with  a  few 
Indian  bands  who  said  we  could  reach  the 
Indian  country  better  from  farther  down  the 
river.  The  Indians  seemed  friendly  enough, 
and  we  were  in  high  spirits.    So  we  drifted  on, 
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and  the  twelfth  of  October  we  came  to  the 
place  where  the  Scioto  sweeps  into  the  Ohio 
from  the  north.  It  was  from  here  that  father 
planned  to  make  his  way  into  the  trading 
grounds  beyond.  We  were  able  to  work  our 
large  fiatboat  upstream  only  some  twenty 
miles  or  so,  when  we  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don it  for  a  smaller  one  which  we  made  out 
of  the  big  one.  Part  of  our  goods  was  cached 
at  this  point;  the  rest  was  loaded  on  the 
horses  and  the  smaller  boat.  One  of  the  men, 
a  trapper  who  knew  all  that  country,  and 
I  took  charge  of  the  horses  and  the  cow 
and  traveled  along  the  shore;  father,  mother, 
and  two  men  worked  their  way  upstream  with 
the  bateau.  It  took  us  two  weeks  to  reach 
the  region  we  were  heading  for.  But  we  got 
there  at  last.  It  was  near  a  Shawnee  town 
on  a  fork  of  the  Scioto  where  we  built  our 
post,  and  by  the  middle  of  November  we 
were  settled.  The  three  men  we  had  brought 
with  us  helped  put  up  a  log  building, — part 
cabin,  part  storehouse, — then  they  went  back 

with  the  bateau  after  the  rest  of  our  goods. 
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We  never  saw  them  again.  Perhaps  they 
were  killed  by  some  marauding  band;  perhaps 
they  stole  the  goods  and  disappeared  to  do 
some  trading  on  their  own  account  some- 
where else. 

''We  seemed  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
Indians, — at  least  we  were  until  along  toward 
spring  when  some  half-breed  traders  came 
into  our  territory  from  the  Maumee  country. 
Then  trouble  began.  The  loss  of  our  cache 
of  goods  on  the  Scioto  had  crippled  our  trad- 
ing greatly,  and  by  the  end  of  the  winter  we 
were  not  in  any  condition  to  compete  with 
the  other  traders.  They  were  not  as  decent 
and  fair  as  father  either,  and  did  all  they  could 
to  put  us  at  a  disadvantage.  Parties  of 
Indians,  who  did  not  like  our  goods  or  our 
prices  when  our  stock  began  to  run  low,  would 
take  their  peltries  to  our  rivals,  in  exchange 
getting  poor  blankets,  cheap  guns,  and  bad 
liquor.  Sometimes  when  they  were  drunk  they 
would  return  to  us  in  a  quarrelsome  mood  to 
threaten  and  insult  us.  From  what  we  knew 
the  other  traders  encouraged  them  in  this. 
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''One  day  a  party  of  Miamis  came  to  our 
post  half  drunk,  as  usual.  They  demanded 
flour  and  pork  which  we  did  not  have.  Father 
explained  that  our  supplies  were  exhausted, 
but  they  did  not  believe  him.  Well,  to  shorten 
the  story,  they  shot  father  dead  as  he  tried 
to  defend  his  property,  then  plundered  the 
post  and  burned  it.  Our  horses  were  loaded 
with  some  of  the  stuff,  and  the  band,  taking 
mother  and  me  with  them,  moved  on  farther 
west.  From  that  time  on  we  were  prisoners, 
dragged  from  village  to  village.  We  spent 
the  stmimer  with  the  main  body  of  the  tribe 
on  the  Riviere  Blanche,  or  White  River.  We 
were  all  the  time  half  starved  and  ill  used. 
Mother  lived  as  a  slave  in  the  wigwam  of  a 
medicine  man,  and  I  did  not  fare  any  better 
in  another  family.  Finally  they  separated 
us.  I  was  traded  to  the  Pe-yan-ke-shaws, 
who  took  me  north  toward  the  St.  Joseph. 
I  heard  later  that  mother  was  sold  into  the 
Illinois  country,  but  I  do  not  know  her  fate." 

The  boy  ceased  his  story,  and  wiped  away 
some  furtive  tears. 
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"You  were  with  the  Pe-yan-ke-shaws, 
weren't  you/'  asked  Major  Rogers,  ''at  the 
Kan-ka-kee  portage  when  you  fell  in  with 
Wa-boose  and  Marie?" 

"Yes,  and  leading  a  dog's  life  among  them. 
But  they  remember  me — they  called  me 
Pe-shoo  the  wildcat.  I  clawed  some  of 
them." 

Major  Rogers  laughed. 

"Bravo I  You've  played  in  hard  luck, 
Billy;  but  we'll  hope  one  day  to  rescue  your 
mother.  The  king's  arm  is  long, — it  will 
reach  to  the  ends  of  the  wilderness  at  last." 

At  this  point  the  quartermaster  mounted 
upon  a  chair  and,  waving  his  glass,  shouted: 
"I  have  a  song  to  sing." 

"Sure,  sing  it!"  shouted  the  company,  and 
he  began: 

*'0h,  we're  the  jolly  Rangers, 

And  we  roam  o'er  the  cotmtree; 
We  reck  not  of  the  dangers 
That  ever  present  be. 

Our  home  is  some  tent  shelter, 
Our  food  is  soldiers'  fare; 
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Otir  pay  is  leaden  spelter 
That's  coined  everywhere. 

''Some  day  we'll  fall  in  battle 
A  glorious  end  to  make; 
Or  hear  the  war  drums  rattle 
As  we're  tortured  at  the  stake. 

"So  let  us  keep  on  smiting 

The  Frenchman  and  the  Red, 
That  the  story  of  our  fighting 
May  last  when  we  are  dead. 

''Here's  to  us  jolly  Rangers 

As  we  roam  o'er  the  coimtree; 
Let  us  reck  not  of  the  dangers 
Which  ever  present  be." 

It  was  late  when  the  party  at  the  com- 
mandant's broke  up, — so  late  that  only  the 
sentinel  on  guard  before  the  house,  and  the 
twinkling  stars  overhead,  knew  when  it  was. 


CHAPTER  VI 

AFTER  the  departure  of  Major  Rogers 
life  in  the  little  post  settled  down  to  its 
humdrum  course.  The  French  garrison  had 
been  bundled  off  to  Philadelphia;  the  Indians 
for  the  most  part  had  departed  to  their 
winter  hunting  grounds;  and  the  settlers 
were  shut  in  on  their  little  farms  by  cold  and 
snow,  and  did  not  visit  the  fort  very  often. 
There  was  not  much  for  Captain  Campbell 
and  his  men  to  do  but  mount  guard,  drill, 
cut  firewood  in  the  near-by  forests,  haul  out 
a  few  timbers  to  repair  the  stockade  in  one 
or  two  places,  and  eat  and  sleep.  As  far  as 
preserving  order  in  the  settlement  was  con- 
cerned, no  commander  ever  had  an  easier 
time.  Everybody,  Indians  and  French  alike, 
seemed  to  have  accepted  the  coming  of  the 
English  as  a  matter  of  course;  it  appeared 
almost  that  an  era  of  good  feeling  had  dawned 
at  last  after  so  many  years  of  bloodshed  and 
strife. 
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The  days  dragged  on  slowly  for  Willy 
Langford.  His  duties  in  the  storehouse  were 
not  very  hard,  and  he  was  left  with  a  good 
deal  of  time  on  his  hands.  Old  Lebois  had 
made  a  seeming  exception  in  his  general  but 
silent  dislike  for  the  English,  and  had  become 
very  friendly  with  him.  As  a  result,  Willy 
was  getting  the  French  back  again  which  he 
had  learned  as  a  small  boy  from  some  of  his 
father's  half-breed  helpers.  As  the  weeks 
went  by  the  old  Frenchman  began  to  boast 
of  him,  believing  that  all  of  his  progress  was 
due  to  his  teaching  alone. 

''Billy,  my  boy,"  he  would  say  in  his  soft 
French  voice,  ''Billy,  some  day  you  will  talk 
like  a  Frenchman.  Marie  and  Wa-boose  tell 
me  that  you  speak  Indian  like  a  native.  If 
you  can  do  that  with  a  pagan,  God-forsaken 
jargon  of  the  wilderness,  what  ought  you  not 
to  do  with  the  language  of  kings  and  gen- 
tlemen!" 

As  a  rule  the  French  of  the  village  and 
settlement  kept  strictly  aloof  from  the  garri- 
son dwellers,  but  through  Lebois,  Billy  was 
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welcomed  here  and  there,  and  many  friendly 
evenings  he  spent  in  the  habitant  cabins.  But 
he  did  not  meet  Marie  anywhere.  Upon 
inquiry  he  learned  that  the  forest  runner  was 
an  engage  in  the  wilderness  somewhere  for  a 
trader  of  the  settlement.  He  did  encounter 
Wa-boose,  however,  once  in  the  course  of 
the  winter. 

One  day  the  quartermaster  and  he  got  the 
commandant's  permission  to  do  a  little  hunt- 
ing along  the  Indian  trail  which  led  into  the 
forest  behind  the  fort.  A  deep  fall  of  snow 
had  come  over  night,  and  there  was  hope  of 
getting  a  deer;  and  the  outing  itself  would 
be  enjoyable. 

They  left  the  fort  early  in  the  day  on  snow- 
shoes,  carrying  besides  their  gtins  only  their 
lunch  of  bread  and  cold  meat,  an  ax,  and  a 
vsmall  kettle  in  which  to  boil  their  tea  at  noon. 
They  struck  out  at  once  into  the  forest,  and 
after  a  walk  of  a  couple  of  hours  came  upon 
the  track  of  a  deer  which  had  crossed  the 
trail  since  the  storm  of  the  night  before. 
They  followed  it,  making  very  slow  progress 
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because  the  snow  was  deep  and  the  trees  and 
bushes  so  loaded  that  any  awkward  step 
brought  down  an  avalanche  upon  their  heads. 
The  animal  was  not  traveling  rapidly,  for  it 
had  stopped  to  browse  frequently,  as  they 
could  plainly  see;  still,  it  was  some  distance 
ahead  of  them  and  they  made  what  speed 
they  could.  Finally  they  came  to  the  open 
bottoms  along  the  Riviere  Rouge,  which  the 
deer  had  crossed,  though  the  wind  had  drifted 
snow  on  the  track  somewhat. 

"We  must  go  cautiously  now,*'  said  Billy 
to  his  companion,  who  was  in  the  lead,  ''for 
there  is  a  stream  here  somewhere,  and  we 
don't  want  to  walk  into  any  open  place  under 
the  snow." 

'*No  danger!  If  there's  water  here  it's 
frozen  solidly  enough,  I'll  wager." 

They  went  on  and  were  about  to  leave  the 
fiat  for  the  timber  again  when  the  quarter- 
master's road  seemed  to  sink  from  under  him 
and  a  moment  later  Billy,  too,  was  flounder- 
ing in  the  snow  and  water.  They  had  walked 
on  to  a  spot  where  the  current  of  the  stream, 
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working  inshore,  was  hardly  frozen  at  all. 
Impeded  as  they  were  by  their  heavy  clothing 
and  snowshoes,  it  was  all  they  could  do  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water.  They  both 
lost  their  guns,  and  probably  the  other  things 
they  carried  would  also  have  disappeared  in 
the  first  moments  of  confusion  if  they  had 
not  been  fastened  to  their  backs.  After 
thrashing  about  for  some  time  in  their  efforts 
to  cling  to  the  breaking  ice,  Billy  managed 
to  crawl  out  and  then  to  help  his  companion 
to  a  secure  place. 

They  had  barely  saved  their  lives  from  the 
treacherous  stream,  and  now  they  were  in 
danger  of  freezing  to  death  i£i  their  heavy 
and  stiffening  clothes. 

''We  must  try  to  make  a  fire,"  said  Willy, 
''but  I  presume  the  tinder  box  is  soaked 
through."  And  sure  enough,  when  he  got 
out  his  flint  and  steel  he  found  the  tinder 
worthless.  By  good  luck  they  had  not  lost 
their  ax,  which  the  quartermaster  wore 
strapped  on  his  back  with  the  kettle.  The 
boy  took  it  and  ran  to  a  rotten  ash  stub  that 
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stood  near  by.  His  quick  eye  told  him  where 
to  chop  to  get  at  the  dry,  spongy  wood  he 
wanted.    In  a  moment  he  was  back  with  it. 

believe  we  can  get  a  fire  at  last,"  he 
said,  his  teeth  chattering  with  the  cold. 

*'Do  your  best,  for  it  is  our  only  hope. 
I  '11  try  to  collect  some  fuel  and  have  it  ready.'' 

Billy  cleared  away  the  snow  in  a  sheltered 
spot  among  the  trees,  using  a  snowshoe  for  a 
shovel,  then  he  knelt  down  over  his  pile  of 
punk  with  the  flint  and  steel.  He  could 
hardly  hold  them,  his  fingers  were  so  numb, 
but  he  knew  their  lives  depended  on  his  skill. 
He  had  powdered  some  of  the  dry,  rotten 
wood  and  made  a  little  bed  of  it  to  catch  the 
spark,  if  only  he  were  lucky  enough  to  make 
it.  He  clicked  steel  and  flint  together — no 
spark;  again,  a  little  harder,  and  a  flash  of 
fire  dropped  down,  smoked  a  moment  as  he 
blew  on  it,  then  went  out. 

He  was  now  almost  in  despair.  He 
snatched  off  his  cap,  which  was  about  the 
only  dry  thing  on  him,  tore  out  the  lining, 
and  shredded  as  best  he  could  a  little  of  the 
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wadding.  This  he  arranged  arotind  the  punk 
and  took  up  his  steel  again.  Once  more  he 
struck  it  against  the  flint  and  a  spark  drop- 
ped into  the  waiting  fuel,  smoked,  and  finally 
burned.  They  had  a  fire  at  last!  With  the 
cheery  flame  their  spirits  revived;  they  heaped 
on  wood;  they  cut  brush  for  a  shelter  from  the 
wind;  in  a  short  time  they  were  steaming  in 
comparative  comfort. 

''That  was  a  close  call  for  us.  Bill,"  said 
the  quartermaster  finally.    ''And  I'm  hun- 

gry." 

They  now  began  to  think  of  something  to 
eat.  The  kettle,  filled  with  water  dipped 
from  the  river,  was  hung  over  one  edge  of 
the  blaze.  Fortunately  the  bread  was  so 
hard  that  it  had  not  suffered  much  from 
its  soaking.  In  half  an  hour  they  were 
munching  their  dinner  and  washing  it  down 
with  tea. 

As  they  cowered  by  the  fire,  the  boy  hap- 
pened to  look  back  over  their  trail  across  the 
flat  and  saw  an  Indian  coming  on  snowshoes 
with  long,  swinging  strides. 
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'*0h,  there's  Wa-booseP'  he  said,  with  a 
cry  of  joy. 

The  Indian  came  on  until  he  struck  the 
stream,  then  turned  and  crossed  farther 
down.  He  knew  where  the  thin  ice  was.  He 
came  up  to  the  fire  without  a  sign  of  recogni- 
tion. 

''Bo-shoo!''  he  grunted  to  the  officer. 
My  httle  brother  has  been  taking  a  swim," 
he  said  to  Billy,  with  stolid  humor. 
The  boy  laughed. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  my  big  brother  of  the 
Pot-to-wot-ta-mies.  It's  been  many  moons 
since  we  traveled  the  St.  Joseph  trail.  You 
must  eat  a  bite  with  us."  He  dipped  his  cup 
into  the  tea  kettle,  then  handed  it  to  the 
Indian  with  a  piece  of  bread.  Without  a 
word  the  Pot-to-wot-ta-my  squatted  by  the 
fire  and  ate. 

''Where  has  my  brother  been  so  long?" 
asked  Billy  at  length.  "I  have  watched 
for  your  face  in  the  settlement  in  vain." 

"Some  of  my  people  are  wintering  in  the 
lake  region  of  the  Na-du-wi-ne  See-pee.  I 
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am  on  my  way  to  the  settlement  for  ammuni- 
tion and  supplies." 

''But  surely  not  in  this  direction,"  said  the 
boy  incredulously. 

''I  came  to  my  little  brother's  trail  in  the 
big  path.    I  turned  aside  to  see  him  again." 

''How  did  you  know  it  was  my  trail?" 

"I  saw  the  trail  of  a  white  man  and  a  boy — 
an  Englishman  and  a  boy  who  are  not  used 
to  snowshoes.  What  other  English  boy  is 
on  the  Wa-jot-i-no-ny?" 

"Well,  I  am  glad  you  have  overhauled  us, 
for  you  will  know  a  short  cut  to  the  settlement 
from  here.  We  lost  our  guns  in  the  river 
there.  When  we  dry  a  little  more,  we  must 
hurry  back." 

"I  know  the  road,"  said  Wa-boose,  slowly, 
"in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer." 

And  he  proved  it  a  little  later  when  he 
guided  them  back  to  the  fort  by  some  course 
of  his  own  through  the  wintry  forest.  But 
within  sight  of  the  stockade  he  halted. 

"Little  brother,"  he  said  gravely,  *'you 
are  at  home  now.    Our  path  divides  here — 
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you  go  to  the  houses  of  the  Enghsh;  I  to  the 
cabins  of  my  own  people.    Fare  you  well/' 

The  spring  of  1761  came  fairly  early,  and 
with  the  coming  of  the  first  signs  of  the  break- 
up of  the  winter  there  came  new  activity 
within  the  fort.  Captain  Campbell,  the  new 
commandant,  had  not  received  any  informa- 
tion about  the  plans  for  the  operations  on  the 
frontier  this  year,  but  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  foremost  among  the  season's  tasks  would 
be  to  take  over  the  remaining  French  out- 
posts at  Mi-chil-li-mack-i-naw,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  La  Baye,  and  Fort  St.  Joseph. 
Another  thing  he  knew, — Detroit  would  serve 
as  a  base  from  which  the  expedition  north- 
ward would  depart;  he  must,  therefore,  have 
everything  in  order  when  the  summer  came. 

From  his  association  with  the  quarter- 
master, Willy  Langford  had  a  hand  in  the 
various  preparations,  for  everything  centered 
around  the  storehouse.  The  food  supplies  in 
boxes  and  barrels  were  looked  over;  ammuni- 
tion, guns,  clothing,  hardware — whatever  was 
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needed  in  the  outfit  of  a  lonely  frontier  post — 
all  was  sorted  and  listed.  Space  was  cleared 
for  new  supplies  which  should  come  in  as 
soon  as  the  lower  lake  was  open;  the  whale- 
boats,  bateaux,  even  the  great  northland 
canoes,  were  overhauled  and  repaired  as 
far  as  the  limited  materials  permitted;  and 
tarpaulins  were  patched,  new  oars  fashioned, 
and  new  rowlocks  pounded  out  in  the  barracks 
forge. 

But  spring  passed,  and  the  summer  too,  and 
still  there  were  delays.  All  that  Captain 
Campbell  could  do  was  to  keep  adding  to  his 
stores  of  provisions  and  supplies,  and  wonder 
what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  general  at  head- 
quarters. It  was  not  until  the  eighth  of 
September  that  the  long-expected  move  was 
finally  made.  Captain  Balfour  came  on  from 
Fort  Niagara  with  eighty  men  and  an  order 
to  take  command  of  the  expedition. 

On  the  very  morning  when  the  detach- 
ment was  getting  ready  to  sail  Willy,  who 
had  done  more  thinking  about  the  expedition 
than  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  himself,  went  to 
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the  commandant  and  begged  permission  to 
accompany  the  party.  He  explained  how 
the  trip  would  take  him  close  to  the  Illinois 
country,  if  not  actually  into  it,  and  possibly 
might  enable  him  in  some  way  to  get  news  of 
his  mother.  He  did  not  forget  to  add  that 
he  could  undoubtedly  be  useful  to  Captain 
Balfour  as  interpreter,  or  in  any  other  task 
that  came  to  hand. 

''We  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you  here,  Billy,'' 
the  commandant  said,  ''you  are  a  useful  boy. 
But  your  purpose  is  a  good  one,  and  I'll 
arrange  matters  for  you." 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  Willy  found 
a  place  in  Captain  Balfour's  canoe  when  the 
detachment  set  out  that  September  morning 
with  music  and  waving  flags. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  journey  from  Detroit  to  Fort  St. 
Joseph  was  tedious  and  hazardous,  but 
to  Willy  it  was  nothing  but  a  long-drawn- 
out  adventure.  Whatever  weariness  the  days 
brought  was  more  than  made  good  by  the 
rests  at  night  in  the  shelter  of  the  headlands 
and  the  bays. 

Such  a  night  camp  was  an  animated  place. 
No  sooner  had  Lieutenant  Leslie  and  his 
voyageurs,  who  acted  as  an  advance  corps, 
touched  the  beach  than  the  bustle  began. 
Some  of  the  men  took  their  axes  and  com- 
menced at  once  to  clear  away  the  tinderbrush 
and  smooth  the  ground ;  others  cut  tent  poles 
and  collected  great  heaps  of  firewood.  Usu- 
ally it  was  not  long  before  the  following  crews 
arrived,  one  after  the  other.  Fires  were  now 
lighted  in  a  dozen  places;  water  for  tea  was 
dipped  from  the  lake  and  kettles  hung;  great 
quantities  of  hard  bread  and  salt  pork  were 
broken  out,  for  the  men  traveled  with  good 
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appetites.  Every  man  drew  as  his  ration  for 
a  week,  whether  in  camp  or  on  the  voyage, 
an  allowance  of  nine  pounds  of  bread  and 
eight  pounds  of  salt  beef  or  mutton.  Or, 
if  there  was  no  bread  or  beef,  the  portion  was 
changed  to  seven  pounds  of  flour  and  five 
pounds  of  salt  pork.  Of  course,  as  was  the 
custom  then  on  sea  and  land,  each  man  also 
received  a  nip  of  rum  as  part  of  his  daily  fare. 

The  coming  of  twilight  made  the  scene 
really  picturesque,  for  the  fires  shone  out 
brightly  against  the  background  of  the  forest 
and  lighted  up  boats  and  tents,  and  the 
hungry  groups  around  their  messes.  The 
prowler  in  the  woods,  Indian  or  animal,  must 
often  have  wondered  at  the  sounds  of  merri- 
ment, and  the  fragrance  of  tobacco  and 
frying  pork  which  were  wafted  about  on  the 
evening  winds.  The  discipline  was  strict, 
but  an  hour  or  so  was  always  allowed  for 
relaxation  from  the  hard  toil  of  the  day,  and 
a  fiddle  was  sure  to  come  out  from  somewhere 
and  mingle  its  weird  strains  with  the  laughter 
and  chatter  of  the  camp. 
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Then  sleep.  The  officers  and  most  of  the 
men  had  shelter  tents;  but  if  the  weather  was 
mild — not  too  mild,  either — the  hardy  voya- 
geurs  and  old-timers  rolled  up  in  their  blankets 
by  the  fire,  pulled  their  coats  over  their  heads, 
and  thus  spent  the  night.  In  an  hour  or  so 
darkness  and  slumber  rested  over  the  camp, 
and  all  was  quiet  save  for  the  calls  of  the 
sentries  standing  lonesome  watch,  and  the 
murmur  of  the  great  water  as  it  beat  restlessly 
upon  the  shore. 

On  the  morning  of  September  twenty- 
eighth  the  expedition  reached  Mi-chil-li-mack- 
i-naw,  where  Lieutenant  Leslie  was  left  with  a 
small  force  to  garrison  the  fort  and  arrange 
for  the  escort  of  the  French  soldiers  to 
Detroit  and  the  lower  lake. 

On  the  twelfth  of  October  they  were  at 
La  Baye,  a  lonesome  outpost  on  the  Bay  des 
Puans  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Illinois.  Here  a  little  handful  of  men  was 
left,  and  then  the  flotilla  pushed  on. 

By  the  end  of  October  the  company  had 
passed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Che-ca-gou,  with 
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its  portage  leading  to  the  Mi-chi  See-pee,  the 
Great  River.  Willy  gazed  with  yearning  at 
the  low-lying  shore  which  shut  in  the  view 
toward  the  south  and  the  Illinois  country 
where  his  mother — who  knew? — was  leading 
a  slave's  life  with  some  tribe  in  the  interior. 
How  he  wished  he  were  a  soldier  in  command 
of  an  expedition  that  could  explore  every 
nook  and  corner  of  that  Illinois  land !  Finally, 
when  they  turned  eastward  the  shore  began 
to  rise  higher  in  great  drifting  hills  of  sand, 
and  at  last  they  reached  the  point  where  the 
St.  Joseph  River  breaks  through  the  bluffs 
and  dimes  into  the  lake. 

It  was  twenty  leagues  from  the  river's 
mouth  to  Fort  St.  Joseph,  and  they  made 
the  distance  in  two  days.  Everybody  was 
in  good  spirits  again,  now  that  the  end  of  the 
water  journey  was  at  hand;  wet  camps, 
storms,  meals  hastily  eaten  or  missed  alto- 
gether, cramped  muscles — all  was  forgotten 
as  the  fleet  of  bateaux  pushed  up  the  beau- 
tiful waters  of  the  St.  Joseph.  When  they 
neared  the  last  bend,  beyond  which  lay  the 
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settlement,  a  halt  was  made  to  get  into  martial 
array.  The  boats  fell  into  order,  flags  were 
flung  out,  and  then  to  the  call  of  fife  and 
drum  the  expedition  moved  on  toward  the 
fort.  A  year  after  Louis  Marie  the  forest 
nmner,  and  Wa-boose  the  Pot-to-wot-ta-my 
had  handed  to  the  French  commander  Cap- 
tain Belestre's  message,  the  British  arrived. 
In  this  slow  way  the  French  outposts  in  the 
wilderness  were  blotted  out. 

Willy  Langf  ord  did  not  accompany  Captain 
Balfour  any  farther  than  St.  Joseph.  Ensign 
Schlosser,  who  was  to  be  left  in  command, 
had  suggested  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
him  remain  over  the  winter  with  him,  and 
the  boy  had  eagerly  fallen  in  with  the  idea. 
The  one  thought  which  had  buoyed  him  up 
constantly  on  the  long  trip  was  to  get  informa- 
tion of  his  mother.  So  far  he  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful, but  he  had  not  yet  given  up  hope. 
The  post  of  St.  Joseph  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness;  it  was  on  a  favorite  thoroughfare 
between  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois  and  the 
country  of  the  southern  and  western  tribes; 
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and  wandering  voyageurs,  forest  runners,  and 
Indians  were  all  the  time  passing  back  and 
forth.  It  would  seem  as  if  one  would  be  sure 
here  to  pick  up  news  of  white  prisoners  in 
distant  localities. 

Captain  Balfour  quite  understood  Willy's 
desire  and  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the  plan. 
In  the  two  months  since  his  flotilla  had  pushed 
out  from  Detroit  he  had  grown  fond  of  the 
lad  who  had  braved  dangers  so  devotedly  at 
his  side;  he  did  not  seem  like  a  boy  to  him, — 
more  like  a  fellow-soldier  and  companion.  In 
after  years  Willy  often  got  out  and  read  over 
the  yellowed  and  ill-spelled  docviment  which 
was  partly  a  testimonial  from  his  commander, 
and  partly  a  discharge  from  the  expedition: 

"5/.  Joseph,  Nov.  5,  1761. 
This  sertifys  that  I  have  this  Day  released  Willyiim 
Langford  from  my  Expedition  after  two  months  of 
Faithftill  service,  &  have  Granted  him  Permission  to 
remain  at  this  Post.  He  has  showed  himself  in  every 
way  a  boy  of  grate  Sens  &  ability,  &  equal  to  a  Man's 
work  in  All  that  concerns  life  in  the  Wilderness  &  I 
hope  to  live  to  see  him  agane. 

"Hr.  Balfour, 

*'8othRegt.  of  Foot." 
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On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  November 
Captain  Balfour,  with  enough  of  his  Kght 
infantry  to  act  as  escort  to  the  few  French 
soldiers  who  had  surrendered  with  the  post, 
set  out  on  the  journey  overland  to  Detroit. 
A  large  number  of  Indians  from  the  two  vil- 
lages close  by,  and  all  the  French  inhabitants 
of  the  place, — men,  women  and  children, — 
had  assembled  to  see  the  flag  of  France, 
which  had  waved  there  in  the  forest  for  a 
hundred  years,  disappear  as  by  the  breath 
of  one's  mouth.  There  was  a  little  music 
at  the  start  to  give  the  scene  a  martial  aspect, 
then  the  party  was  swallowed  up  by  the  great 
forest  which  stretched  eastward  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ENSIGN  SCHLOSSER  set  about  putting 
his  little  post  in  order  for  the  winter. 
For  the  last  two  years  Fort  St.  Joseph  had 
been  neglected  by  the  French  authorities, 
and  things  were  in  a  bad  state  when  the 
British  expedition  arrived.  Only  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  had  been  faithful  to  their 
French  allies  and  disposed  to  take  no  advan- 
tage of  their  sinking  fortunes  explained  why 
the  little  post  was  still  in  existence.  As  it 
was,  the  place  was  dilapidated  and  poverty- 
stricken,  bare  of  the  plainest  and  neediest 
stores.  In  this  respect  the  coming  of  the 
English  was  a  blessing  to  French  and  Indians 
alike, — only  they  did  not  think  so. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  the 
barracks  and  cabins  inside  the  stockade 
ready  for  the  cold  weather  which  was  at  hand. 
Men  were  at  once  set  at  the  repairs.  New 
shakes  were  rived  out  for  the  roofs;  new 
puncheons  were  split  for  floors;  new  battens 
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were  prepared  for  windows  and  doors;  and 
shaking  and  cnimbling  fireplaces  were  squared 
and  pointed  up.  The  first  few  weeks  were 
busy  ones,  and  no  one  was  idle.  But  the 
busiest  of  all  were  the  ensign  and  Willy;  they 
were  the  first  out  in  the  morning  and  the 
last  to  crawl  into  their  bunks  at  night. 
When  things  inside  the  fort  inclosure  had 
been  arranged,  attention  was  turned  to  the 
stockade  itself,  and  new  timbers  were  got 
out  and  set  in  many  places.  By  the  time 
the  first  snow  fell  a  great  change  was  visible 
on  every  side. 

Willy  Langford  was  the  unofficial  keeper 
of  the  larder,  and  he  had  to  add  to  the  food 
supplies  by  what  may  be  called  home  enter- 
prise. And  here  he  proved  his  ability  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  About  the  only 
provision  in  any  abundance  in  the  fort  when 
it  surrendered  was  salt,  several  hundred- 
weight of  which  had  been  brought  up  from 
time  to  time  from  the  salt  licks  of  the  south 
by  the  Pe-yan-ke-shaws.  Willy  saw  a  chance 
to  utilize  this  to  advantage.    Among  the 
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equipment  left  with  Ensign  Schlosser  was  an 
immense  seine,  such  as  was  common  at  e very- 
post  around  the  lakes.  Willy,  who  on  more 
than  one  occasion  had  helped  draw  a  seine 
at  Detroit,  was  quick  to  seize  the  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  this  one.  He  got  some  of  the 
French  and  Indians  of  the  settlement  to 
assist  him,  and  one  day  he  made  his  haul. 

The  party  went  out  in  canoes  to  a  small 
backwater  at  one  side  of  the  river  where  a 
narrow  channel  gave  a  good  chance  to  sink 
the  net.  Then  the  little  flotilla  started  in  at 
the  end  of  the  lagoon  and  began  a  most 
terrible  yelling  and  splashing,  at  the  same 
time  closing  in  on  the  point  where  the  seine 
shut  off  all  escape.  When  the  inmates  of 
the  canoes  had  driven  the  fish  into  the  narrow- 
est place  some  Indians  and  a  couple  of  French- 
men jumped  into  the  water,  took  one  end  of 
the  seine,  and  swung  it  in  a  big  curve  toward 
shore.  As  the  net  drew  more  and  more  into 
the  shallows  the  water  suddenly  became  alive; 
great,  lumbering  sturgeon  plowed  back  and 
forth;  giant  pike  dashed  frantically  here  and 
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there;  and  small  fish — bass,  perch,  bullheads, 
and  whatever  swam  in  the  lower  St.  Joseph 
that  day — seethed  and  boiled  in  schools  as 
they  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  way  out.  Several 
times  the  net  was  drawn,  each  time  with 
success. 

It  certainly  was  great  fishing,  as  the  wild 
yells  of  the  savages  and  the  exultant  laughter 
of  the  whites  proclaimed.  Willy  was  sur- 
prised at  the  luck,  which  was  greater  than  he 
had  counted  on  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
season.  But  he  was  wise  enough  not  to 
show  his  surprise;  when  one  can  get  a  repu- 
tation so  easily  it  is  well  not  to  disturb  it. 
With  lordly  generosity  he  divided  a  portion 
of  his  catch  among  his  helpers,  and  then  had 
the  remaining  fish,  several  hundred  pounds, 
taken  to  the  fort  and  salted  down. 

The  Indians  put  in  a  request  for  nah-ma, 
the  sturgeon,  and  Willy  handed  over  to  them 
four  monsters  which  the  net  had  drawn 
ashore.  Happening  to  go  to  the  Pot-to- 
wot-ta-my  village  the  next  day,  he  learned 
what  the  Indians  had  done  with  their  share. 
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The  fish  had  been  spHt  into  great  flakes  and 
then  laid  on  a  framework  of  poles  over  a 
slow-smoking  fire.  Upon  inquiry  he  learned 
that  this  was  the  usual  way  of  preparing 
sturgeon.  The  flakes  were  smoked  until 
perfectly  dry,  then  tied  into  bundles  like  so 
many  beaver  pelts  and  hung  up  for  use. 

The  Indians  always  regarded  the  spring 
a$  the  best  time  for  sturgeon  fishing,  and  then 
they  repaired  to  the  marshy  flats  at  the  outlet 
of  the  river  where  they  could  catch  the  big 
creatures  wallowing  in  shallow  water.  All 
they  had  to  do  on  such  occasions  was  to 
jtmip  in,  stun  the  fish  by  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  tomahawk,  then  drag  or  steer  them 
to  the  shore.  A  good  run  of  luck  meant 
many  fifty-pound  bundles  of  smoked  sturgeon 
meat  to  hang  up  in  the  storehouses. 

Winter  came  on  apace,  and  with  it  discon- 
tent at  Fort  St.  Joseph.  As  long  as  the  men 
could  work  at  repairing  the  stockade  or 
on  the  buildings  of  the  fort,  things  went 
smoothly,  for  Ensign  Schlosser  and  his  ser- 
geant, Steiner,  were  both  kept  busy,  and 
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when  one  is  busy  one  has  no  time  for  idle 
brooding.  But  as  the  nights  grew  longer 
and  the  days  shorter  and  stormier,  the  dreary 
loneliness  of  the  place  began  to  make  itself 
felt  with  depressing  effect.  The  ensign  had 
now  too  much  spare  time  on  his  hands,  and 
he  did  not  possess  resource  enough  to  create 
employment  for  himself.  The  fact  that  a 
man  as  young  as  he  had  been  put  in  charge 
of  an  important  post  caused  him  to  put  on 
airs;  he  did  not  realize  that  the  position  he 
held  was  due  more  to  the  long  service  and 
recognized  ability  of  his  father.  Captain 
Schlosser,  still  in  the  service,  than  to  any 
special  merit  of  his  own. 

Along  with  his  overbearing  manner.  Ensign 
Schlosser  began  to  develop  an  overfondness 
for  drink,  due  no  doubt  to  his  loneliness  and 
melancholy  moods,  and  the  change  in  his 
disposition  was  soon  felt  by  every  one  inside 
and  outside  the  stockade.  Instead  of  being 
friendly  toward  Willy,  as  at  the  beginning, 
he  began  to  treat  him  with  suspicion  and 
coldness.    He  even  took  pains  to  remind 
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him  of  his  dependent  relation  to  the  garrison 
and  how  he  was  expected  to  bestir  himself 
to  pay  for  his  board  and  keep;  he  domineered 
over  Sergeant  Steiner,  a  man  old  in  years 
and  frontier  service,  until  the  latter  was  in 
despair;  he  railed  at  his  handful  of  soldiers;  he 
was  constantly  irritating  the  French  members 
of  the  settlement  over  hunting  and  trading 
privileges,  accusing  them  of  selling  their  pelt- 
ries to  renegade  traders  rather  than  to  the 
fort,  where  he  acted  as  commandant  and 
trader-in-chief  combined. 

One  day,  shortly  after  the  New  Year, 
Willy  was  summoned  to  the  ensign's  quarters. 
The  boy  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  man  had 
been  drinking  and  was  in  bad  humor. 

*'Langford,  I  want  you  to  go  to  Prairie 
Ronde  to  see  if  you  can  get  some  Indian  corn 
of  the  natives  there.  Steiner  will  detail  a 
man  to  go  with  you,  and  you  can  probably 
find  some  Frenchman  from  the  settlement  to 
show  you  the  way." 

*'If  you  don't  object,  sir,  I'd  much  rather 
have  an  Indian  from  the  village  here." 
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''Rather  have  an  Indian  than  a  French- 
man?'' asked  Schlosser,  in  rising  temper. 

*'No,  sir;  rather  than  the  soldier/' 

''But  don't  you  know,  boy,  a  soldier  will 
serve  as  guard  for  you?  The  savages  will  be 
impressed  by  the  sight  of  a  red  uniform." 

Willy  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  pompous 
manner. 

"I  was  thinking  of  the  work  and  trail,  sir. 
A  Frenchman  and  an  Indian  would  assist  me 
more, — especially  if  they  knew  they  could 
have  some  of  the  corn." 

"But  I  don't  intend  they  shall  have  any  of 
it, — not  a  kernel, — the  begging  loafers!  I 
want  it  for  the  garrison." 

"I  am  sorry  you  feel  that  way,  sir.  I 
could  get  two  men  easily  enough  if  I  could 
pay  them  in  corn.  And  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  keep  them  contented  and  well- 
disposed.  What  about  goods  to  trade  to  the 
Indians?" 

"Let  them  come  here  for  their  pay.  Tell 
them  I  '11  pay  them  when  they  bring  in  their 
peltries." 
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They '11  not  do  it,  sir.  We  shall  only 
find  they  have  no  corn  to  part  with." 

The  ensign  flew  into  a  rage. 

''Langford,  I  have  a  notion  to  send  you  to 
the  guardhouse.  You  do  nothing  here  in 
this  fort  but  cross  my  plans  and  arouse 
feeling  against  me.  I  '11  get  rid  of  you  in  the 
spring,  you  may  depend  upon  it." 

The  blood  came  into  the  boy's  cheeks,  but 
he  said  nothing,  for  he  saw  that  all  explana- 
tion or  argtmient  would  be  useless.  He 
started  to  leave. 

'^Will  you  go,  or  not?" 

''Certainly  I'll  go,  if  you  request  me  to. 
I  want  to  do  my  best  for  everybody." 

''Well,  you'll  hear  more  about  it  in  the 
morning." 

The  next  day  Sergeant  Steiner  came  to  him 
in  a  broad  grin  and  some  excitement. 

"The  ensign  tell  me  dot  you  go  to  de 
Prairie  Ronde  to  buy  corn.  He  also  say  you 
can  draw  vat  goods  you  vant  to  pay  dose 
sabages." 

Willy  grinned  in  his  turn.    The  sergeant, 
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like  the  ensign,  was  a  Pennsylvania  German, 
but  he  spoke  with  more  brogue  than  the 
commandant,  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
English  speech  of  the  army,  Willy  liked 
the  old  soldier  immensely;  there  was  a  bond 
of  sympathy  between  them  which  made  them 
understand  each  other  and  their  situation 
perfectly. 

''And  what  about  men  to  go  with  me?" 

''You  can  take  any  one  you  vant." 

"Sergeant,  I  see  you  have  been  giving 
advice  over  night." 

The  hardy  old  soldier  laughed. 
Donnerwetterl    And  I  tink  dere  is  need 
of  it." 

The  following  day  Willy  and  his  two  men 
set  out.  The  snow  was  deep,  and  they 
dragged  an  Indian  sled  or  tar-bin-nock  loaded 
with  their  camp  outfit  and  goods.  They 
struck  off  through  the  forest  along  the 
Detroit  trail,  which  led  across  the  country 
to  the  northeast,  until  it  came  to  the  St. 
Joseph  River  again.    As  they  plodded  along 
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through  the  silent  forest  Willy  could  not  help 
thinking  of  his  memorable  trip  through  that 
same  country  in  company  with  Wa-boose 
and  Marie  a  little  more  than  a  year  before — 
as  he  looked  back,  it  seemed  years  before. 
He  was  no  longer  the  same  lad.  Two  birth- 
days had  come  to  him  since  then,  and  he  was 
now  eighteen  years  old,  almost  a  man  in 
wisdom  if  not  in  size.  The  Indian  and  the 
Frenchman  with  him  recognized  his  leadership 
without  any  question;  they  asked  him  where 
they  should  camp  at  night;  they  prepared 
firewood,  and  pitched  the  lean-to  tent  under 
his  directions.  And  cold  enough  camping  it 
was !  They  always  found  as  sheltered  a  spot 
as  possible,  cleared  away  the  snow,  then  built 
a  roaring  fire  before  their  hastily  improvised 
tent.  Their  supper  was,  like  their  other 
meals,  tea,  pork,  and  coarse  bread — just 
this,  but  lots  of  it.  Then  they  sat  under 
their  shelter  and  looked  at  the  blaze  and 
talked,  the  Indian  and  the  Frenchman  puffing 
vigorously  at  their  pipes  the  while.  Many  a 
strange  thing  the  boy  heard  on  such  nights, 
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many  stories  of  the  war  trail  and  the  hunt. 
When  the  pipes  had  burned  out,  each  one 
rolled  up  in  his  rabbit-skin  wa-per-woy-an, 
with  the  heavy  army  blanket  around  him, 
and  stretched  out  as  comfortably  as  he  could 
on  the  boughs  which  formed  the  not  very 
springy  bed.  Several  times  in  the  night  the 
fire  must  be  replenished,  and  Willy  took  his 
turn  at  this  with  the  others. 

About  noon  of  the  third  day  they  came  to 
the  small  Indian  camp  in  the  timber  at  the 
edge  of  the  prairie,  a  circular,  level  opening 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  across  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest.  It  was  good  land,  and  easy  to  till, 
and  hither  in  the  spring  bands  of  Indians 
came  to  grow  their  winter  stock  of  me-dar- 
miuy  or  corn.  From  such  people,  living  in 
their  old  village,  Willy  hoped  to  buy  his 
supply. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  Indian  whom  Willy  had  brought 
with  him  led  him  to  the  main  wigwam 
of  the  little  village.  The  owner,  a  stalwart 
savage  of  middle  age,  came  out  and  sullenly 
asked  what  was  wanted.  When  he  learned 
that  the  newcomers  were  after  com,  and  had 
brought  goods  to  trade  for  it,  he  grew  visibly 
better  natured;  he  directed  the  two  men  to 
find  entertainment  in  a  neighboring  wigwam, 
and  Willy  he  invited  into  his  own  lodge,  where 
his  squaw  at  once  hung  the  kettle  of  com 
broth  on  the  fire  in  order  to  refresh  the 
visitor. 

As  Willy  grew  accustomed  to  the  dim  light 
he  saw  that  the  lodge  was  large  and  covered 
warmly  with  bark  and  skins;  mats  of  reeds 
and  rushes  were  spread  on  the  beaten  earth 
floor,  and  piles  of  peltry,  traps,  and  the 
scanty  household  belongings  of  an  Indian 
family  lay  heaped  around  the  edges  close 
under  the  sloping  roof.    In  the  center  of  the 
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wigwam  a  fire  was  burning  from  which  the 
smoke  drifted  out  lazily  through  a  hole 
above.  The  Indian,  whose  name  was  Shee- 
shib  (Wild  Duck),  said: 

Sag'O-nash  (Englishman),  you  must  eat 
with  us;  then  we  will  barter  for  the  corn/' 

Thanks  to  his  sojourn  among  the  Pe-yan- 
ke-shaws,  Willy  knew  all  the  demands  of 
Indian  etiquette,  and  made  himself  at  home. 
In  order  not  to  be  outdone  in  hospitality,  he 
took  out  of  his  supplies  a  piece  of  pork, 
always  a  delicacy  with  the  Indians,  and 
bestowed  this  upon  his  host;  then  in  place 
of  the  squit'ta-wa-bo  (rum),  which  would  have 
been  acceptable,  in  a  big  kettle  which  turned 
up  from  somewhere  he  boiled  enough  tea 
for  everybody.  Pretty  soon  two  young  boys 
came  in — they  were  Shee-shib's  sons,  who 
had  been  out  looking  after  their  traps — and 
then  the  men  sat  down  on  the  skins  and 
mats  and  the  squaw  brought  the  food. 

After  the  meal  was  over  Willy  was  taken  by 
the  Indian  to  an  empty  wigwam  near  by, 
which  served  as  a  storehouse,  to  inspect  the 
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corn.  Part  of  it  was  still  in  the  ear,  piled  in 
a  big  heap;  some  had  been  shelled,  however, 
and  was  stored  in  large  ma-cocks,  or  baskets. 
Shee-shib  was  willing  to  spare  two  baskets  of 
the  shelled  corn,  for  which  Willy  offered 
three  beaver  traps,  two  pounds  of  btillets 
and  some  powder,  besides  extras  like  beads, 
a  knife,  and  a  cheap  ax.  The  pay  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  bargain  was  concluded. 
In  the  meantime  it  had  begun  to  snow 
furiously,  and  the  Indian,  feeling  good  over 
his  day's  trade,  insisted  that  the  three  men 
stay  the  night  in  the  village.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  offer  them  the  empty  wigwam  and 
additional  skins  for  their  beds.  Willy's  com- 
panions, nothing  loath  to  a  little  wilderness 
gossip,  supported  the  invitation  vigorously, 
and  so  they  drew  their  sled  around  to  the 
storehouse  and  put  off  loading  up  until 
morning. 

It  grew  dark  early,  and  after  they  had 
fixed  their  beds  for  the  night  in  the  roomy 
granary  the  three  callers  from  St.  Joseph 
repaired  to  Shee-shib's  wigwam  for  an  hour's 
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visit.  Other  men  came  in  from  adjoining 
lodges,  and  squatted  around  the  fire  with 
them.  Willy's  two  companions  seemed  well 
known  to  everybody  present;  and  because 
Willy  himself  could  speak  Indian  so  fluently, 
and  was  so  much  at  ease  in  a  wigwam,  nobody 
seemed  disposed  to  mind  the  fact  that  he  was 
Sag'O-nash  (English),  rather  than  Wai-mees- 
ter-go-ash  (French).  When  he  later  took 
out  of  his  buckskin  shirt  a  twist  of  tobacco 
which  he  had  been  wise  enough  to  bring  with 
him,  and  handed  it  to  his  host  and  to  the 
visitors,  his  standing  among  them  was 
assured. 

Ages  ago  a  wise  man  remarked  that  people 
talk  about  what  is  in  their  hearts,  and 
whether  the  people  are  white  or  red  that 
statement  holds  good  just  the  same.  The 
group  there  in  the  wigwam  on  the  edge  of 
Prairie  Ronde  talked  of  those  things  which 
had  always  absorbed  their  wilderness  exist- 
ence— food,  game,  furs,  war,  trading,  news 
from  other  regions  brought  by  the  last 
voyageur  or  coureur  de  hois.    For  some  time 
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Willy's  fingers  had  been  toying  with  the 
thick  wool  of  a  big  buffalo  skin  which  served 
as  a  rug.  When  a  lull  came  in  the  conversa- 
tion he  said: 

''My  good  friend,  where  did  you  find  such 
a  handsome  skin  as  this?'' 

All  the  visitors  spoke  up. 

''We  know  that  skin  well — there  is  not  a 
better  one  in  any  forest  wigwam." 

Shee-shib  nodded  complacently  in  the  fire- 
light, proud  as  any  one  is  when  his  rare 
treasures  are  seen  and  appreciated. 

"Well,  you  know  buffaloes  sometimes  get 
up  into  this  country,  especially  in  these  open 
plains." 

"Sure  they  do,"  cried  the  Frenchman. 
"Why,  all  that  plains  region  east  of  the  fort 
at  St.  Joseph,  on  the  upper  bank  of  the 
river,  we  call  the  Pare  aux  Vaches  (Buffalo 
Meadow).  And  that  other  open  country 
below  we  call  the  Prairie  du  T^te  de  Boeuf 
(Buffalo  Head  Prairie).  Yes,  straggling 
bands  occasionally  get  up  into  this  region 
yet,  but  not  as  they  used  to  years  ago." 
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''What  our  brother  the  Frenchman  says 
is  true.  Our  good  friend  the  pe-she-ke  has 
grown  angry,  and  the  Great  Spirit  has  shown 
him  other  feeding  groimds;  he  seldom  comes 
to  our  forest  pastures  now.  We  must  get  new 
medicine  for  him  or  he  will  go  away  for  good. 
Some  animals  have  done  so.  When  I  was 
a  boy  I  saw  the  bones  of  a  giant  beaver, — a 
creature  large  as  a  bear  and  strong  enough  to 
dam  the  Not-to-wa  See-pee  in  one  night,  or 
cut  down  an  oak  tree  at  a  mouthful.'' 

''And  I,  too,''  put  in  another,  "have  seen 
the  bones  of  great  animals  that  once  roamed 
over  the  prairies  of  the  Bloody  Ground 
(Kentucky)  when  the  Great  Spirit  loved  his 
red  children.  Many  years  ago  I  went  with  a 
scouting  party  far  to  the  south  beyond  the 
Big  River;  we  went  by  a  great  salt  marsh 
where  the  bones  of  many  creatures  lay. 
Among  them  was  one  that  had  teeth  longer 
than  a  Chippewa  war  bow." 

"Those  were  the  days  when  Nan-a-bo-joo 
first  made  the  earth,"  said  Shee-shib  solemnly, 
"and  the  hunting  must  have  been  good  then. 
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But  I  will  tell  the  Sag-o-nash  here  about 
this  buffalo  robe.  It  is  the  story  of  a  great 
hunt." 

Grunts  of  approval  and  encouragement 
came  from  all  sides.  If  the  others  had  already 
heard  the  adventure,  it  was  plain  that  they 
wanted  to  hear  it  again. 

''Stimmer  and  winter  have  come  and  gone 
many  times  since  the  day  I  beheld  the  mighty 
beast  that  wore  this  hide.  I  was  a  young 
warrior  in  my  father's  wigwam,  and  had 
not  yet  taken  the  scalp  of  an  enemy.  The 
winter  was  nearly  over, — a  long  and  dreary 
winter.  In  the  first  cold  weather  a  war 
party  of  Miamis  had  come  and  plundered  our 
storehouses  of  com;  then  deep  snow  came, 
and  bitter  cold.  There  was  no  com  for 
porridge;  the  deer  and  moose  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  depths  of  the  distant 
forests ;  the  streams  were  frozen  solid,  and  the 
beaver  and  muskrats  were  hidden  in  their 
houses.  It  was  hard  to  get  food;  hunger 
haunted  otu*  wigwams,  and  the  little  children 
were  crying  for  something  to  eat.    Then  came 
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the  pestilence,  and  those  who  were  threatened 
by  famine  fell  a  prey  to  disease. 

''We  did  not  know  what  to  do, — ^we  were 
almost  ready  to  despair.  Our  old  men  said 
Kit-chee  Man-i-tou  was  angry  with  us, — our 
medicine  man  said  we  must  do  penance  to 
appease  him.  So  we  young  men  painted  our 
faces  and  hid  ourselves  for  days  at  a  time  in  a 
lonely  cabin;  but  the  sick  continued  to  die, 
and  hunger  haunted  us  as  before.  After  a 
while  the  warm  winds  blew  from  the  south, 
the  cold  vanished,  and  the  hunters  departed. 
But  they  came  back  empty  handed;  we  were 
as  hungry  as  ever. 

''And  then  one  day  news  came  to  us, — 
news  that  made  us  alive  again.  One  of  our 
huntsmen  brought  the  word  that  he  had  seen 
a  small  herd  of  buffaloes  grazing  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  prairie  which  stretched 
for  miles  beyond  our  cabins.  He  did  not 
know  where  they  had  come  from.  Maybe 
they  were  phantom  creatures  sent  by  the 
Great  Spirit  to  mock  us  in  our  trouble  and 
despair!    But  we  laughed  at  him.    No!  they 
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were  food,  sent  by  Kit-chee  Man-i-tou  to 
save  us  from  death! 

''We  immediately  sent  our  scouts  to  report 
the  movements  of  the  animals,  while  we 
got  our  charms  and  weapons  ready.  We 
painted  our  faces  and  danced  the  war  dance; 
we  dipped  our  arrow  tips  in  magic  medicine; 
we  prayed  to  the  Great  Spirit  to  help  us  in  our 
endeavors;  we  made  offerings  to  the  animals 
we  were  about  to  slay. 

''At  last  we  were  ready.  Our  runners  told 
us  where  to  find  the  herd,  which  was  led  by  a 
monstrous  bull,  a  pe-she-ke  o-ge-maw.  When 
we  heard  that,  otir  old  men  wagged  their 
heads  like  gossiping  women.  'That's  the 
same  old  bull  that  led  a  band  years  ago 
beyond  the  Not-to-wa  See-pee.  He's  full  of 
magic,  and  arrows  won't  touch  him.'  But 
we  laughed;  we  had  given  om  arrows  strong 
medicine — and  besides,  we  were  starving. 

"We  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  a  party 
of  twenty-five  men.  Some  of  us  were  young 
hunters  who  had  never  drawn  a  bow  at  an 
enemy;  others  were  veterans  of  the  chase  who 
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had  killed  buffaloes  in  earlier  days.  The 
snow  was  gone,  and  the  prairie  stretched 
away  toward  the  forest  on  the  other  side 
brown  and  dead;  but  we  kept  in  the  timber 
and  approached  our  quarry  with  caution. 
Our  runners  had  reported  that  the  herd 
retired  to  the  timber  at  night,  but  went  out 
to  feed  daytimes  in  the  open  country.  It 
was  quite  probable  that  they  had  been 
frightened  away  from  some  pasture  farther 
south  and  were  just  cruising  around,  waiting 
for  spring  to  come  before  they  decided  where 
they  would  spend  the  summer. 

We  went  ten  miles  at  least  before  we  came 
in  sight  of  them;  but  at  last  we  saw  them, — 
a  band  of  a  dozen  animals  in  charge  of  a  bull 
that  towered  above  the  others  as  a  grown  man 
above  a  boy.  They  were  feeding  on  the  dead 
prairie  grass  which  was  only  a  little  better 
than  the  browse  of  the  forest.  We  halted  to 
decide  on  a  plan  of  attack.  Our  best  hunters 
studied  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the 
face  of  the  land  before  us.  We  were  still 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  animals,  which 
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had  not  detected  our  presence.  After  some 
deliberation  it  was  decided  that  our  best 
hunters  and  surest  bowmen  should  creep  out 
on  to  the  plain  by  way  of  a  little  valley  which 
would  put  them  near  the  herd,  but  safe  from 
their  scent.  The  others,  in  charge  of  one  or 
two  experienced  men,  were  to  make  a  wide 
detour  and  come  up  to  windward  of  them 
and  gradually  work  them  over  to  the  valley 
toward  the  concealed  hunters. 

''Since  I  was  hardly  more  than  a  youth  I 
went  with  the  party  which  should  round 
them  up.  It  took  us  a  good  two  hours  of 
hard  traveling  in  the  woods  to  get  beyond 
them.  At  last,  however,  we  were  ready. 
We  looked  to  our  medicine,  called  upon  our 
man-i-tou,  then  boldly  broke  from  the  forest 
in  the  rear  of  the  herd.  They  were  a  couple 
of  miles  from  us  and  did  not  seem  to  notice 
us  at  first.  We  spread  out  in  a  big  curve 
and  marched  onward.  We  knew  it  was  a 
dangerous  enterprise,  for  our  old  men  had 
often  told  how  a  man  might  easily  be  gored  to 
death  by  a  wounded  buffalo,  but  our  people 
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back  in  the  wigwams  were  starving,  and  we 
went  on  joyously. 

''As  we  drew  closer,  the  members  of  the 
herd  scented  us,  and  lifted  their  heads  and 
gazed  at  us.  The  old  bull  even  walked  out 
as  if  to  meet  us,  then  changed  his  mind  and 
slowly  led  the  others  away.  We  now  swung 
our  blankets  and  began  to  yell.  This  seemed 
to  frighten  them,  and  they  broke  into  a  run 
and  headed  for  the  little  valley,  which  opened 
like  a  road  before  them.  So  far  our  medicine 
was  good.  We  beaters  now  howled  the 
louder,  and  the  herd  dashed  out  of  sight  over 
the  ridge  where  our  hunters  were  waiting. 
It  seemed  that  little  clumps  of  bushes  were 
growing  there,  and  this  gave  shelter  to  our 
men,  else  the  buffaloes  would  have  seen  them 
and  turned  out  for  them.  As  it  was,  they 
went  rushing  down  the  valley  toward  the 
timber,  beyond  which  was  more  open  country. 
Almost  before  our  hunters  knew  it,  the  game 
was  upon  them.  They  leaped  out  bravely 
with  a  mighty  yell,  and  as  the  shaggy  beasts 
turned  they  drove  their  long  arrows  again 
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and  again  into  their  sides.  Only  one  of 
our  men  had  a  gun;  he  had  loaded  it  so 
heavily  that  he  got  a  terrible  kick  in  the  face 
when  he  fired  it,  but  he  brought  down  a 
buffalo  just  the  same. 

''Three  or  four  of  the  herd  were  badly 
wounded  and  became  confused;  they  ran 
this  way  and  that,  and  finally  dropped,  as 
full  of  arrows  as  a  dog  of  porcupine  quills. 
But  the  old  bull,  the  pe-she-ke  o-ge-maWj  the 
war  chief  of  the  band,  charged  back  up  the 
valley.  He  had  a  few  arrow  shafts  sticking 
to  him,  but  he  minded  them  no  more  than 
deer  flies,  and  did  not  heed  the  straggling 
company  of  beaters  who  had  first  set  the 
herd  in  motion.  He  came  rushing  back 
toward  us  with  head  down  and  eyes  blazing, 
acting  as  if  he  knew  we  were  the  cause  of 
all  the  trouble.  I  happened  to  be  straight 
in  his  path,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  meet 
him.  If  I  was  ever  going  on  the  war  path  I 
must  show  my  valor  here.  I  looked  once 
more  to  my  medicine,  and  then  the  Great 
Spirit  put  a  thought  into  my  heart.    As  the 
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bull  came  rushing  on  I  ran  to  meet  him. 
*0  grandfather,'  I  chanted,  'O  grandfather, 
be  not  angry  with  me  for  slaying  you.' 

**My  companions  yelled  their  warnings, 
but  I  did  not  heed  them.  I  wanted  the 
chance  to  do  a  warrior's  deed  or  die  a  warrior's 
death.  The  bull  came  on.  I  met  him, 
avoided  his  charge,  and  then  swung  my 
blanket  over  his  head.  He  was  blinded;  he 
lowered  his  horns,  stimibled  in  the  blanket, 
and  toppled  headlong.  Quick  as  a  flash  I 
sprang  at  him  and  buried  an  arrow  in  his 
heaving  flank.  My  magic  was  stronger  than 
his — the  blood  spurted  out.  But  he  rose 
to  his  knees  with  a  snort  of  rage.  He  looked 
like  a  monster  devil,  a  mat-chee  man-i-tou, 
there,  with  the  shreds  of  my  blanket  dangling 
on  his  horns.  Once  more  I  pulled  my  bow 
at  him,  then  with  a  war  whoop  I  drew  my 
hunting  knife  and  stabbed  him  in  the  neck. 
The  others  now  came  hurrying  up — the  big 
bull  was  ours." 

Shee-shib  paused  here  in  his  dramatic  reci- 
tal,  which  had  held  his  listeners  spellbound. 
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'*Ohj  that  was  a  mighty  hunting,  and  I,  a 
youth,  had  conquered  the  giant  warrior  of 
the  herd.  The  hunger  days  were  over.  Our 
women  and  children  came — ^we  feasted  out 
there  on  the  plain.  And  this  is  the  monster's 
skin.  I  have  carried  one  of  his  teeth  in  my 
medicine  bag  on  many  a  war  party,  and  no 
arrow  has  ever  hit  me  yet." 

The  next  morning  Willy  and  his  com- 
panions made  preparations  to  return.  Shee- 
shib  was  able  to  find  them  still  another  basket 
of  com  in  the  village,  and  so  with  a  heavy 
load  they  started  on  their  homeward  journey. 
The  snowstorm  had  quite  wiped  out  their 
trail,  but  the  Indian  was  able  to  find  it,  or 
discover  a  new  one  just  as  good,  and  they 
kept  their  direction  and  labored  on.  It  was 
hard  work  and  slow  going,  but  in  four  days 
they  were  back  again  at  St.  Joseph,  safe  and 
sotmd. 


CHAPTER  X 


HE  winter  wore  away,  but  not  the 


St.  Joseph.  The  commandant  had  not 
changed  any,  unless  it  was  for  the  worse,  and 
the  men  were  unhappy  and  complaining. 
Sergeant  Steiner,  upon  whom  devolved  the 
actual  discipline  of  the  post,  had  secretly 
forwarded  to  Colonel  Bouquet  at  Fort  Pitt 
a  request  for  permission  to  leave  the  service; 
the  Indians  in  both  the  Miami  and  the 
Pot-to-wot-ta-my  villages  were  in  bad  humor; 
and  the  French  were  so  uneasy  that  it  was 
nmiored  they  were  going  to  send  a  message 
to  Captain  Campbell  at  Detroit  protesting 
against  the  misconduct  under  which  they 
suffered. 

One  day  in  the  early  spring  Louis  de 
Chevallier,  the  most  influential  habitant  of 
the  settlement,  secretly  sent  word  to  Willy 
that  he  wanted  to  see  him.    As  soon  as 


within  the  palisade  of  Fort 
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possible  the  latter  managed  to  slip  away  from 
the  fort  unnoticed,  and  then  he  went  at  once 
to  the  Frenchman's  cabin,  where  he  found 
two  or  three  other  men  whom  he  knew 
well. 

''I  have  sent  for  you,  Langford,  about  an 
important  matter.  Whether  you  care  to 
assist  us  or  not,  we  hope  we  may  count  upon 
you  to  say  nothing  of  this  conference  to 
any  one.'* 

Willy  looked  from  one  to  another  in 
surprise,  and  his  face  must  have  given  some 
hint  of  his  thoughts,  for  De  Chevallier 
hastened  to  add: 

"What  we  have  in  mind  does  not  threaten 
the  English  authority  here  in  any  way.  We 
merely  wish  to  send  a  statement  of  our 
troubles  to  Captain  Campbell  in  Detroit, 
and  ask  that  he  intercede  to  get  us  a  new 
commandant,  or  have  this  one  instructed  as 
to  his  duties.  We  cannot  endure  the  situation 
much  longer.  And  the  Indians  are  getting 
imeasy,  too." 

The  men  looked  at  Willy  expectantly. 
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"I  don't  know  what  to  say,  Monsieur  de 
Chevallier,  though  I,  too,  feel  that  the  settle- 
ment is  not  properly  governed.  But  why 
have  you  sent  for  me?  I  hardly  see  how  I 
can  help,  through  any  influence  of  mine. 
The  ensign  has  taken  such  a  dislike  to  me 
that  he  threatens  to  drive  me  into  the  woods." 

''How  would  you  like  to  return  to  Detroit?  " 
asked  De  Chevallier. 

''I  have  thought  of  going  back,  myself. 
Of  course,  as  you  know,  I  have  stayed  over 
the  winter  here,  hoping  to  get  some  clew 
as  to  my  mother's  fate.  So  far  I  have  heard 
nothing.  If  the  British  should  soon  take 
over  the  Illinois  country,  my  task  would  be 
easy.  Or  if  I  were  rich  enough  to  offer  a  big 
reward  for  her  return,  I  could  accomplish 
something;  but  as  it  is,  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do." 

''Now  listen,  Langford.  We  know  how 
you  are  regarded  by  Captain  Campbell  and 
your  many  friends  in  Detroit.  If  you  would 
bear  our  protest  to  Detroit  and  substantiate 
it  by  your  own  word  it  wotild  mean  a  good 
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deal  to  us.  Of  course,  we  can  forward  it 
ourselves,  but  we  want  to  get  the  best  hearing 
we  can.  Now  I  have  a  proposition  to  make. 
I  am  about  to  set  out  on  a  trading  trip  to  the 
Illinois  country.  I  think  I  can  find  out  if 
your  mother  is  held  prisoner  by  any  of  the 
tribes  in  that  region;  and  maybe  I  can  do 
something  to  effect  her  release.  You  help 
us  in  Detroit;  I  help  you  in  Illinois.'' 

Willy  grew  eager  at  once. 

''What  is  the  nature  of  the  protest  you 
plan  to  make  to  the  authorities?'' 

''Just  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts:  the 
ensign  is  yotmg  and  inexperienced;  he  drinks 
all  the  time,  and  when  he  is  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  no  one's  life  is  safe.  He  refuses  to 
allow  the  Indians  to  have  ammunition,  with- 
out which  they  will  starve;  he  is  trying  to 
make  everybody  bring  his  peltries  to  the  fort 
and  trade  them  there.  Of  course,  he  alone 
profits  by  that  arrangement,  since  the  privilege 
of  trade  is  a  perquisite  of  the  commander  of 
the  post ;  and  whenever  we  do  appear  at  the 
fort,  he  is  tyrannical  and  insulting." 
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''Will  you  allow  me  a  little  time  to  think 
matters  over?  1 11  give  you  my  answer  in  a 
day  or  two." 

''In  the  meantime  we'll  prepare  our  remon- 
strance. Whether  you  go  or  not,  we  shall 
send  it.'* 

Willy  departed,  thoughtful,  for  he  felt  that 
his  decision  might  have  far-reaching  results. 
His  position  at  the  post  was  an  unwelcome 
and  disagreeable  one,  but  he  hated  to  turn 
his  back  on  the  Illinois  country.  If  only 
De  Chavallier  would  take  him  along!  And 
why  not?  He  could  pass  for  French  any- 
where, even  among  the  Indians,  who  knew 
the  French  better  than  any  one  else.  The 
next  day  he  went  to  De  Chevallier  with  this 
proposal,  but  met  with  an  objection  at 
once. 

"If  you  go  with  me,  the  commandant  will 
be  all  the  more  incensed  against  us  French. 
He  will  say  at  once  that  we  have  decoyed 
you  away,  and  his  spite  will  be  vented  on  us 
at  every  opportunity.  If  you  will  trust  me 
to  make  what  inquiries  I  can,  alone,  in  the 
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Indian  country,  I  think  it  will  be  the  best 
plan.  But  I  have  news  for  you  from  Detroit 
which  will  make  your  going  easy.  A  coureur 
de  bois  whom  we  call  Nez  Casse,  or  Broken 
Nose,  arrived  in  the  settlement  yesterday 
from  Detroit.    He  wants  to  see  you." 

A  few  hours  later  Nez  Casse  turned  up  at 
the  fort  and  asked  for  Willy.  The  boy  came 
out  to  the  gate  where  he  was. 

''Bon  jour,  mon  gar  con!''  Then,  dropping 
into  Chippewa :  ' '  I  was  told  in  the  settlement 
to  talk  Indian  with  you — you  can  guess  the 
reason.  Mr.  Sterling,  the  trader  in  Detroit, 
sends  word  that  he  would  like  you  to  return 
and  take  a  position  under  him.  In  the  fall 
he  intends  to  dispatch  some  goods  up  into 
the  Sag-i-nong  country,  and  he  wants  you 
to  go  along  as  the  bourgeois.  He  also  sends 
you  this." 

The  forest  runner  pulled  out  of  his  pocket 
a  leather  bag  in  which  there  jingled  something 
that  sounded  like  money. 

*'It  will  help  you  to  get  ready,  Monsietir 
Sterling  said.     Now  I   must  go,  or  the 
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commandant  will  send  a  file  of  soldiers  to 
take  me  to  the  guardhouse.  Bon  jouVy  et 
heaucoup  de  compliments y 

He  turned  and  passed  out  through  the 
gate,  leaving  the  boy  standing  there  with 
the  bag  in  his  hands.  He  had  not  had  a 
coin  in  his  fingers  before  in  many  a  long  day. 

That  same  afternoon  Willy  went  to  the 
commandant  to  say  that  he  wished  to  return 
to  Detroit.  He  expected  a  scene,  but  did 
not  see  how  he  could  honorably  avoid  it. 
On  his  way  across  the  drill  ground  he  met 
Steiner,  and  told  him  his  errand. 

''Don't  go,  my  poy.  Don't  disturb  him! 
He  vill  kick  you  out.  Venefer  I  go  see  him 
about  orders  he  raves  and  roars  like  a — vot 
you  say? — lunatic." 

*'Much  obliged.  Sergeant.  But  no  matter 
what  happens,  I  must  tell  him  my  plans. 
You  know  it  was  his  own  request  at  the 
beginning  which  kept  me  here." 

Willy  passed  on  to  the  commandant's 
door.  The  voice  that  called  ''Come  in!" 
did  not  sound  reassuring,  and  the  officer's 
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appearance  was  vStill  less  so.  He  glowered 
at  his  caller  as  if  at  an  intruder. 

''Well,  what  do  you  want?*'  he  said  with 
disagreeable  emphasis. 

''I  am  planning  to  go  back  to  Detroit. 
Mr.  Sterling,  trader  there,  has  sent  for  me 
and  offered  me  a  place  in  his  employ." 

''I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  yelled  the 
ensign  angrily.  ''It  is  only  a  part  of  the 
infernal  plot  which  is  brewing  in  this  settle- 
ment. You'll  stay  in  St.  Joseph,  where  you 
can  cause  me  less  trouble  than  anywhere 
else." 

At  the  insulting  speech  the  color  left  the 
boy's  face;  he  was  man  enough  now  to  resent 
such  treatment.  Still  he  tried  to  keep  his 
temper.  He  remembered  that  he  was  no 
longer  Pe-shoo  the  wildcat,  dealing  with  some 
boyish  tormentor,  but  William  Langford, 
talking  to  an  English  officer. 

"Sir,  I  was  attached  to  this  post  in  the 
beginning  at  your  own  request.  I  am  not 
an  enlisted  man,  as  you  know,  and  your 
orders  in  reality  mean  nothing  to  me.  Still, 
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I  have  always  put  myself  at  yotir  disposal; 
I  have  followed  your  commands,  and  obeyed 
your  wishes.  But  it  will  be  better  in  every 
way  for  me  to  leave  now,  and  I  have  come  to 
say  good-by." 

This  cool  rejoinder  affected  the  command- 
ant like  a  blow.  He  became  frantic  with 
passion. 

''Oh,  I  see  through  your  tricks,  spying 
and  sneaking  around  everywhere !  You  know 
every  Indian  of  the  settlement;  you  talk 
mysteriously  to  every  canoe  man  that  comes 
up  the  river;  you  dog  the  steps  of  every  man 
setting  off  into  the  wilderness;  you  hobnob 
with  every  accursed  Frenchman  in  the  vil- 
lage. You  claim  you  are  trying  to  find  out 
about  your  mother,  when  I  know  you  are  all 
the  time  listening  to  and  encouraging  fool's 
talk  about  this  garrison.'* 

''I  am  doing  nothing  of  the  sort — 

''None  of  your  insolence  here." 

Willy  turned  toward  the  door. 

"Good-by,  Ensign  Schlosser." 

"Where  are  you  going  now?" 
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"To  my  quarters,  to  get  ready  to  leave." 

The  young  officer  was  just  intoxicated 
enough  to  be  quarrelsome,  and  the  boy's 
reply  seemed  to  rouse  him  to  greater  fury. 

'  *  111  teach  you  some  manners  T '  he  shrieked, 
and  made  a  rush  for  Willy,  who  had  his  hand 
on  the  latch.    The  boy  whipped  out  a  knife. 

''Lay  hands  on  me  at  your  peril!''  he  said 
slowly.  "I  can  take  your  insults  in  words, 
but  don't  try  any  violence!" 

He  opened  the  door  and  went  out,  with  the 
commandant  raging  along  at  a  respectful 
distance  behind.  Sergeant  Steiner  was  cross- 
ing the  drill  ground,  but  not  by  accident;  he 
was  expecting  trouble. 

"Here,  Sergeant,  to  the  guardhouse  with 
this  fellow!  He  has  tried  to  murder  me.  I 
am  not  safe  here  in  my  own  garrison." 

The  good  old  sergeant  was  perplexed,  but 
Willy  saved  him  any  embarrassment.  "It's 
all  right,  Sergeant;  take  me  to  the  guard- 
house.   I  shall  not  stay  there  forever." 

**Mein  Gott!  Mein  GottT'  mtmnured  the 
old  man.    "It  is  schrecklich!'' 
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They  crossed  the  yard  to  a  room  in  the  bar- 
racks that  served  as  the  guardhouse.  It  was  a 
dingy  hole,  with  one  iron-barred  window  in  it. 

''My  poy,  you  know  I'll  do  vot  I  can  for 
you/' 

Willy  entered,  then  the  door  was  closed 
behind  him. 

After  awhile  night  came.  When  it  was 
quite  dark  Sergeant  Steiner  went  down  to 
De  Chevallier's  house.  He  knocked  softly, 
and  called  him  out  into  the  shadows: 

''Der  commandant  has  put  the  poy  in  the 
guardhouse,  but  if  he  should  escape,  vot 
den?    He  must  leafe  for  Detroit  to-night.'' 

De  Chevallier  clapped  the  old  man  on  the 
shoulder. 

*'If  all  men  here  were  like  you,  Sergeant, 
it  would  be  a  happy  settlement  at  Fort 
St.  Joseph!  The  party  will  be  ready  by 
midnight — if  he  should  escaped 

He  chuckled  softly  to  himself,  as  the 
veteran  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  sergeant  came  to 
Willy's  solitary  room,  bringing  his  supper. 
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''It  is  very  dark.  The  party  schtart  for 
Detroit  at  midnight.  I  tink  the  pars  of  this 
window  are  getting  veak.  I  must  feex  him 
to-morrow.  If  I  vas  going  to  leafe  here  I 
vould  get  a  ladder  back  of  dis  house  and 
scale  the  stockade.  Good-py,  and  pe  careful 
on  the  long  road." 

He  departed  as  abruptly  as  he  came,  and 
Willy  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  kindly 
hint;  and  he  would  follow  it,  too. 

A  few  hours  more,  and  it  grew  quiet  around 
the  garrison — it  was  getting  toward  midnight. 
The  boy  opened  his  window  carefully  and 
tried  the  bars.  Some  of  them  were  sus- 
piciously loose.  He  gave  a  wrench  at  them, 
and  pulled  them  out.  The  next  moment  he 
had  crawled  through.  Then  he  made  a 
detour  of  the  barracks  to  where  the  ladder 
was.  As  he  ftmibled  around  in  the  dark  his 
hand  came  in  contact  with  a  pack  and  a 
rifle.  It  was  Sergeant  Steiner's  provision 
for  his  journey.  He  carefully  put  the  ladder 
up  against  the  timbers  of  the  palisade,  sltmg 
the  pack  over  his  shoulder,  and  climbed  up. 
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He  listened  for  sound  of  the  sentry — but 
the  coast  seemed  clear.  He  cautiously 
dropped  over  the  bundle,  then  lightly  leaped 
down  after  it.  Fifteen  minutes  later  he  was 
at  De  Chevallier's  cabin. 

'*The  men  are  waiting;  the  outfit  is  ready. 
Here  is  our  protest  to  the  English  authorities 
which  I  ask  you  to  hand  to  Captaixi  Campbell. 
One  thing  more — you  may  rely  on  me  to  do 
all  I  can  when  I  reach  the  Illinois  country. 
I  shall  be  gone  for  some  time — it  may  be  long 
before  you  get  word  from  me,  but  get  word 
you  shall.  As  to  whether  it  is  good  or  bad 
rests  with  the  bon  Dieu'' 

When  morning  dawned,  Willy  Langford 
was  far  along  on  the  forest  trail  in  the  direction 
of  Detroit. 


CHAPTER  XI 

IT  was  late  in  May  when  Willy  and  his 
companions  arrived  at  Detroit.  Spring 
with  its  birds  and  blossoms  had  come,  and  the 
little  settlement  was  beautiful  after  its  long 
winter  sleep.  The  boy  repaired  at  once  to 
Mr.  Sterling's,  then,  true  to  his  word  to  De 
Chevallier  and  his  other  friends  beyond 
the  forest,  he  went  with  the  men  to  hand  the 
protest  to  Captain  Campbell.  The  officer 
seemed  glad  to  see  the  boy,  remarking  that  he 
was  beginning  to  look  like  a  man,  and  that 
Captain  Balfour  had  given  a  good  account 
of  him.  After  receiving  the  communication 
and  listening  to  the  reports  of  the  habitants 
of  St.  Joseph,  he  said  that  he  had  already  had 
hints  that  all  was  not  right  there,  and  he 
promised  that  the  petition  should  receive  his 
careful  attention  and  also  be  reported  to  his 
superior  officer.  He  asked  for  another  con- 
ference with  Willy  later  about  the  matter. 

9  121 
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James  Sterling,  trader,  had  been  in  Detroit 
almost  two  years  now,  and  already  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  English 
civilians  in  the  settlement.  The  French  who 
had  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
business  so  long  were  by  no  means  willing 
to  surrender  the  field  without  a  desperate 
attempt  to  hold  it,  and,  consequently,  all 
newcomers  in  the  traffic  had  to  contend 
with  powerful  competition.  The  French 
traders,  moreover,  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  the  savages,  and  here  again 
it  was  difficult  for  newcomers  to  secure  a 
foothold.  But  Sterling  was  one  of  those 
undaunted  characters  who  have  made  the 
English  name  so  famous  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  the  fact  that  he  must  fight  to 
establish  himself  as  a  merchant  only  spurred 
him  on.  He  possessed  enterprise  and  strategy 
as  well  as  financial  resources;  his  plan  to  send 
an  outfit  up  into  the  Sag-i-nong  coimtry  was 
only  an  evidence  of  his  general  aggressiveness. 

All  through  the  summer  of  1762  Willy 
acted  as  clerk  and  assistant  in  Sterling's 
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storehouse,  where  he  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  everything  relating  to  the 
business:  he  checked  over  reports  of  the 
previous  year's  trade;  he  studied  the  demands 
of  the  Indians  in  various  localities;  he  figured 
on  supplies  and  equipment  for  engages  and 
assistants.  In  fact,  he  did  everything  that 
would  make  him  a  first-class  bourgeois  for 
such  an  expedition  as  Sterling  planned  to  the 
Sag-i-nong  country. 

One  thing  especially  pleased  him, — ^Wa- 
boose  and  Marie  were  to  go  along  to  help 
him  establish  and  keep  up  his  winter  post. 
And  a  half-breed  named  Le  Petit  Michel 
was  also  to  accompany  him.  The  party  was 
ready  to  set  out  by  the  middle  of  August. 
All  the  equipment,  and  it  was  by  no  means 
scanty,  was  to  be  transported  in  a  single  canot 
du  nordy — a  large  one  that  passed  muster  in 
the  eyes  of  Wa-boose  and  Marie,  both  of 
whom  were  men  of  experience  on  water  as 
well  as  on  land.  The  craft  was  five  and  a 
half  fathoms  long,  with  a  beam  of  four  and  a 
half  feet,  and  able  when  loaded  to  carry  three 
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tons  of  freight.  For  lightness  and  strength, 
combined  with  burden-carrying  ability,  the 
Indian  bark  canoe  surpasses  any  other  boat 
ever  devised  by  savage  minds. 

Willy,  in  his  new  character  of  bourgeois, 
had  made  out  a  careful  list  of  the  food  supplies 
and  the  goods.  He  possessed,  himself,  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  stores;  but  he  counseled 
with  Marie  and  Wa-boose  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  Sag-i-nong  coimtry,  and  in  a  good  many 
particulars  was  governed  by  their  advice. 
His    cargo'*  was  as  follows: 


Canoe  outfit: 

4  setting  poles 
I  sail 
I  tent 
3  oilcloths 
I  large  awl 
I  sponge 
Estimated  weight  of 

Food  stores: 

Flour,  6  bags  

Com,  5  bu  

Rice  

Salt  pork  

Beef  


lo  lbs.  gum 
I  large  kettle 
I  small  kettle 
I  large  ax 

3  bags  of  provisions 
for  the  trip 
canoe  outfit,  250  lbs. 

lbs, 

  V   300 

  300 

  50 

  100 

  100 
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lbs. 

Sugar   100 

CoflEee   50 

Tea   10 

Salt   100 


1,110 

Merchandise:  ibs. 

Tobacco   100 

Powder   200 

Buckshot   100 

Sorted  shot   100 

Lead   100 

Axes   75 

Miscellaneous  hardware   100 

Blankets,  100  pairs   500 

Sewing  thread   20 

Threads  for  mats.   60 

Vermilion   25 


1,380 

Further  merchandise: 

Blue  Stroud.  10  pieces 

Red  Stroud   4  pieces 

Looking-glasses   2  doz. 

Scalping  knives   i  gross 

Spring  knives   i  gross 

Hudson  Bay  spears   3  doz. 

Tomahawks,  brass  80 

Needles   5  gross 

Fishing  lines   i  gross 

Fishhooks,  large  10  doz. 
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Fishhooks,  small   5  gross 

Fire  steels   i  gross 

Scissors   6  doz. 

Half  axes  So 

Sorted  kettles,  brass  25 

Arm  bands  with  the  king's  arms   4  doz. 

Couteaux  de  chasse   i  doz. 

Indian  awls   i  gross 

Flintlocks   3  doz. 

Gun  worms   4  doz. 

Rimi,  8  gals,  to  a  keg  20  kegs 

Estimated  weight,  1,500  lbs. 


Sundries  (clothes,  personal  belongings,  etc.),  300  lbs. 

When  the  canoe  lay  loaded  at  the  little 
wharf  where  Mr.  Sterling's  bateaux  always 
tied  up,  the  trader  came  down  to  look  it 
over. 

''She  rides  well  in  the  water.  What's 
the  weight  do  you  think,  Langford?" 

have  estimated  it  at  about  two  and  a 
half  tons." 

''Good,  she'll  carry  that.  I  don't  need  to 
tell  you  to  be  careful  of  the  goods.  As  canoe 
loads  go,  I  presume  that  represents  to  me  a 
value  of  £600.  You  can  see  I  have  some 
confidence  in  you,  boy." 
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''I  shall  do  my  best,  Mr.  Sterling;  you  can 
count  on  that.  Good-by,  sir, — I  '11  send  you 
word  by  the  first  Indian  coming  overland  as 
to  how  we  get  on." 

The  men  took  their  places  in  the  canoe: 
Wa-boose,  brawny  savage  with  muscles  like 
steel  bands,  in  the  prow;  then  Willy,  who  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  bourgeois 
could  ply  a  paddle  as  well  as  any  one;  then 
Le  Petit  Michel;  and  finally  Marie,  steers- 
man and  sailing  captain.  Some  good-natured 
onlookers,  who  were  always  around  whenever 
a  freight  canoe  arrived  or  departed,  hoping 
that  a  cask  of  rum  might  fall  overboard, 
gave  the  craft  a  push,  and  away  it  moved  as 
gracefully  as  a  swimming  bird.  Louis  Marie, 
dressed  like  a  frontier  dandy  to  do  honor  to 
the  occasion,  waved  a  good-by  to  his  wife, 
who  stood  on  the  shore,  then  with  a  mighty 
flourish  dug  his  paddle  deep  into  the  limpid 
waters  of  the  river  and  started  that  French 
canoe  song  which  for  two  hundred  years  has 
made  the  echoes  ring  along  every  shore  in  the 
northern  wilderness: 
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The    dawn  is   com  -  ing,  call  -  ing, 


4?= 


Ca 


noe  -  men  must 


way; 


i 


The    road   is    long  be  -  fore  us, 


And      hot     the    sum  -  mer  day. 


Oh,  dip  the  ce  -  dar  pad-dies  deep, 


i 


m 


i 


We    must  hast -en    on    our  way. 

The  dawn  is  coming,  calling, 

Canoemen  must  away; 
The  road  is  long  before  us, 
And  hot  the  summer  day. 

Oh,  dip  the  cedar  paddles  deep, 
We  must  hasten  on  our  way. 
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The  road  is  long  before  us, 

And  hot  the  summer  day; 
The  storm  may  break  upon  us, 

The  rapids  cause  delay. 

Oh,  dip  the  cedar  paddles,  etc. 

The  storm  may  break  upon  us, 

The  rapids  cause  delay. 
But  voyageurs  undaunted, 

We  do  not  know  dismay. 

Oh,  dip  the  cedar  paddle,  etc. 

But  voyageurs  undaunted. 

We  do  not  know  dismay; 
The  portage  trail  is  waiting. 

And  camp,  at  end  of  day. 

Oh,  dip  the  cedar  paddles,  etc. 

Four  paddlers  in  a  northland  canoe  are  not 
so  good  as  eight,  especially  in  heavy  water, 
but  Willy  and  his  crew  were  able,  nevertheless, 
to  make  good  time  getting  up  the  river. 
They  hugged  the  shore  closely  in  order  to 
avoid  the  current,  passing  between  the  main- 
land and  the  Isle  au  Cochon  (now  Belle  Isle). 
The  whole  shore  line  was  dotted  thickly  with 
little  habitant  houses,  fenced  off  with  neat 
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picket  fences.  Frequently  an  orchard  was 
visible  on  the  slope,  and  the  tinkle  of  cow 
bells  came  from  the  narrow  fields  or  the  bush 
beyond.  The  first  *^pipe"  came  opposite 
Peach  Island,  or  L'Isle  de  la  Peche  as  Marie 
called  it,  at  the  entrance  to  Lake  St.  Clair. 
At  Grosse  Pointe,  two  leagues  farther  up  the 
shore,  they  put  in  for  dinner.  It  was  the 
same  old  route  Captain  Balfour  and  Willy 
had  traversed  the  year  before,  and  the  head- 
lands looked  familiar.  The  forest  dweller 
is  as  keen  at  recognizing  landmarks  as  the 
city  dweller  is  church  spires  and  public  build- 
ings. The  first  night  camp  was  pitched  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Huron  River  on  the  west 
shore  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  now  they  felt  that 
the  trip  was  really  begun. 

For  a  wonder  the  weather  held  good  for  a 
whole  week,  and  each  day's  voyage  was  a 
record.  Favorable  winds  helped  immensely. 
In  Lake  Huron  they  hoisted  a  sail  by  stretch- 
ing a  canvas  over  two  poles,  rigged  up 
scissors-like  pretty  well  forward,  and  held  to 
the  wind  by  a  couple  of  lines  in  the  hands  of 
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Le  Petit  Michel  and  Willy.  How  the  canoe 
sped  along  with  this  help!  All  Marie  had 
to  do  at  such  times  was  to  steer  with  his 
mighty  paddle,  the  others  dozing,  leaning 
comfortably  against  the  bales  and  boxes, 
until  a  call  from  Marie  warned  them  that  the 
wind  had  shifted  or  died  away  altogether. 

In  a  week  after  leaving  Detroit  they  were 
at  the  entrance  to  the  great  river  which  pours 
from  the  southwest  into  Sag-i-nong  Bay,  up 
which  they  were  to  go  some  ten  leagues  until 
they  reached  the  heavy  timber  beyond  the 
marshes.  This  region  was  all  new  to  Willy, 
and  he  gazed  with  eager  interest  at  the  great 
plains  of  swamp  and  marsh  which  skirted  the 
river  for  several  miles.  It  reminded  him  of 
that  marshy  region  through  which  they  had 
to  pass  to  get  from  Lake  St.  Clair  into  the 
river  which  leads  to  Lake  Huron.  And  here, 
as  there,  an  abundance  of  wild  fowl  fotmd 
a  home  in  the  shelter  of  reeds  and  rushes. 

They  proceeded  up  the  gently  winding 
river  until  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  stream 
coming  in  from  the  north.    Some  Indians 
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whom  they  met  called  it  the  Tit-ta-ba-was-e. 

Other  streams  also  merged  with  the  large  one 
here  within  a  few  miles,  giving  access  to  the 
country  in  various  directions;  so  at  this 
point  they  decided  to  build  their  post.  They 
ran  their  canoe  ashore  near  a  high  bluff 
which  was  covered  with  stately  pines.  Marie 
and  Willy  went  to  look  over  the  ground  and 
found  the  locality  to  their  liking.  The  bank 
was  high  and  dry;  there  was  an  abundance  of 
timber  all  around;  and  from  what  various 
Indians  had  told  them,  the  spot  was  accessible 
to  all  the  natives  up  and  down  the  main 
river  and  its  tributaries.  After  a  temporary 
camp  by  the  side  of  their  precious  cargo  the 
first  night,  they  were  ready  the  second  day 
to  begin  settling  operations.  First  they 
carried  their  entire  stock  of  goods  and  stores 
up  to  the  top  of  the  bluff  and  covered  them 
with  a  tarpaulin;  then  they  set  up  a  tent 
close  by  to  use  until  they  could  get  their 
cabin  raised.  They  began  on  their  house 
September  fifth. 

They  had  been  wise  to  settle  upon  such  a 
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forested  spot  for  their  camp,  for  enough  logs 
for  the  cabin  walls  could  be  cut  within  a 
short  distance  of  where  the  building  was  to 
stand.  Willy  and  Marie  had  decided  on  a 
structure  twenty-five  by  fifteen  feet,  parti- 
tioned so  as  to  naake  two  rooms,  one,  the 
living  room,  fifteen  by  fifteen  feet,  the  other 
for  the  stores,  ten  by  fifteen  feet.  It  was 
really  fun,  the  building  of  the  house.  The 
weather  was  pleasant,  and  the  work,  though 
hard,  always  brought  with  it  good  appetite 
and  soimd  sleep.  Some  Indians  from  up  the 
river  traded  them  some  venison,  and  they 
could  at  any  time  get  a  supply  of  fish  from 
almost  any  canoe  that  passed.  Louis  Marie 
and  Le  Petit  Michel  were  valiant  with  the 
ax,  and  in  a  very  few  days  had  got  out  the 
logs  for  the  walls  and  notched  them;  with 
handspikes  and  skids  Wa-boose  and  Willy 
moved  the  logs  to  where  the  house  was  to 
stand,  and  in  two  weeks  to  a  day  from  the 
date  of  their  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tit-ta- 
ba-was-e  they  were  putting  on  the  roof. 
Le  Petit  Michel  distinguished  himself  at  this 
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task.  He  prospected  around  until  he  found 
some  straight-trunked  cedars  in  a  swamp 
near  by;  then  with  the  aid  of  Wa-boose  he 
cut  these  into  three-foot  lengths  and  rived 
them  into  wide  shakes  which,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  nails,  he  fastened  on  with  long 
poles  laid  across  each  row.  The  wood  was  so 
straight  grained  that  it  split  clean  and  true 
as  an  acorn.  In  the  meantime  Marie  was 
hewing  out  planks  for  doors  and  window 
sashes,  and  splitting  small  pines  into  punch- 
eons for  the  floors.  Of  course  there  were 
many  odds  and  ends  of  finishing  to  attend  to, 
such  as  tables,  bunks,  and  stools,  but  by  the 
first  of  October  they  were  living  within  their 
own  four  walls.  The  goods  were  now  moved 
into  the  storeroom,  and  Marie  went  about 
the  task  of  ''pointing  up"  the  walls,  and 
building  a  fireplace  in  one  side  of  the  living 
room  where  he  had  left  a  good-sized  opening 
in  the  logs. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  October,  Le  Petit 
Michel,  who  was  no  longer  needed,  left  for 
Detroit,  according  to  the  arrangement  made 
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with  Mr.  Sterling.  Some  Indians  jotimeying 
southward  had  been  able  to  take  a  letter 
from  Willy  soon  after  his  arrival  on  the  river, 
but  Le  Petit  Michel  was  instructed  to  make 
a  lengthy  report  of  matters,  which  would  be 
better  than  any  brief  written  account.  Wa- 
boose  remained,  for  he  was  to  spend  the 
winter  as  private  trapper  for  the  post.  The 
chief  of  the  Chippewas  in  the  valley,  in 
exchange  for  a  good  big  credit  in  goods,  had 
given  his  consent.  This  was  necessary,  be- 
cause such  hunting  and  trapping  grounds  are 
always  parceled  out  and  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  certain  tribes  or  individuals,  and  for  a 
stranger  to  invade  another  man's  territory 
means  trouble. 

The  fall  trading  at  the  new  post  opened 
well,  and  many  were  the  Indian  visitors  from 
up  and  down  the  rivers  who  beached  their 
canoes  on  the  little  sand  spit  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff.  A  good  deal  of  negotiation  was  neces- 
sary before  prices  could  be  adjusted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody,  but  Marie  had  had 
much  experience  with  the  Indians  of  the 
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interior  and  knew  their  terms.  After  some 
haggling  on  both  sides,  it  was  decided  that 
goods  should  be  sold  on  credit  and  paid  for 
as  the  peltries  came  in  at  the  following  rate: 

Credit 
or  Plus 

I  bear   i 

I  otter   I 

3  marten  , .  i 

I  Canada  lynx   i 

IS  muskrats   i  i 

I  beaver   i 

3  deer   i 

Goods  were  to  be  sold  out  of  the  post  at  such 
standard  prices  as  these: 

Phis 

I  keg  rum  30 

5  yards  cloth   5 

I  blanket   4 

I  gun  .20 

Ammunition,  i  gun  10 

Tobacco,  I  twist  ^  .  4 

I  beaver  trap   5 

I  ax.   5 

I  half  ax   3 


With  such  a  system  of  credits,  and  it  was 
the  common  one  in  all  the  Indian  country, 
barter  was  an  easy  matter.    The  natives 
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came,  picked  out  what  they  desired  to  a  fixed 
amount,  usually  two  hundred  plus  or  there- 
abouts, then  departed  to  their  winter  trap- 
ping. From  time  to  time  they  returned, 
bringing  their  furs,  dried  and  packed  in 
bales  weighing  about  eighty  pounds  each,  and 
settled  their  debts, — or  incurred  new  ones. 
But  Willy  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  all 
arrears  must  be  wiped  out  before  spring  came. 
It  is  as  hard  for  an  Indian,  as  for  a  white 
man,  to  pay  for  a  dead  horse. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

AS  the  cold  weather  came  on,  business 
flourished  at  the  little  trading  post  on 
the  Tit-ta-ba-was-e.  The  Indians  were  good 
buyers,  and  they  were  quick  to  settle  their 
credits, — a  condition  which  delights  the  heart 
of  any  wilderness  trader.  By  Christmas 
twenty  packs  of  furs  had  been  brought  in. 

Wa-boose,  after  some  delay,  had  established 
his  circuit  of  traps,  and  made  the  round  about 
once  a  week.  Midway  of  the  distance  he 
had  built  himself  a  wigwam,  where  he  usually 
spent  a  night  or,  if  the  weather  were  bad, 
sometimes  a  day  or  two  on  each  trip.  The 
stretch  from  the  wigwam  back  to  camp  he 
could  make  in  a  day  by  hard  traveling.  The 
country  he  worked  over  was  not  the  best  for 
his  purpose,  still,  because  of  his  ingenuity 
and  native  craft,  he  usually  brought  back 
from  each  trip  a  few  good  furs.  Like  all  of 
his  race,  Wa-boose  was  a  born  hunter;  this 
meant  that  he  knew  the  habits  of  the  wild 
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creatures  of  the  forest  and  swamp  and 
matched  his  cunning  against  theirs.  He  used 
every  device  possible:  iron  traps,  deadfalls, 
snares,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  his 
trusty  rifle  brought  down  a  Canada  lynx  or 
a  deer.  Marie,  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide 
the  firewood  and  fresh  meat  for  the  camp, 
was  always  glad  to  see  Wa-boose  come  in 
from  a  trip,  for  he  was  sure  to  bring  a  few 
rabbits,  a  grouse  or  two,  or  a  haunch  of 
venison  to  replenish  the  larder.  As  a  rule 
Wa-boose  made  the  circuit  of  his  traps  alone, 
but  on  one  or  two  occasions  Marie  accom- 
panied him,  and  once  Willy  went  along  just 
for  the  outing. 

Deep  snow  fell  after  the  New  Year,  and 
then  all  traveling  was  on  showshoes,  in  the 
use  of  which  Willy  was  only  moderately 
expert.  There  was  never  snow  enough  in 
the  Ohio  valley  to  make  snowshoes  really 
necessary,  and  it  was  only  at  Detroit  that  he 
grew  acquainted  with  their  use.  But  both 
Marie  and  Wa-boose  were  old  hands  at  that 
mode  of  traveling,  and  before  the  deep  snows 
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came  each  one  had  made  a  handsome  pair  of 
snowshoes  for  his  own  winter  use.  Marie  in 
his  rambles  had  come  upon  a  small  hickory 
tree  which  he  cut  down  and  split  into  strips. 
Next  he  shaved  these  pieces  down  thin  and 
smooth  and  bent  them  around  a  form  of  pegs 
on  the  cabin  wall.  After  they  were  well 
dried  and  set  into  shape  he  bored  them  full  of 
holes,  then  wove  across  them  a  net  of  green 
rawhide,  which  became  tough  and  durable 
when  seasoned  a  little.  His  shoes  were  long 
and  of  moderate  width,  with  graceful,  taper- 
ing curves— the  regulation  raquettes  of  every 
ranger  of  the  wilderness.  Wa-boose,  on  the 
other  hand,  fashioned  his  according  to  the 
well-known  pattern  of  the  northern  Indians; 
the  bows  were  of  ash,  laced  with  green  thongs, 
like  Marie's,  but  much  wider  and  shorter 
than  his. 

With  the  coming  of  the  snow  and  the 
storms  business  at  the  post  fell  off  tempo- 
rarily. The  Indians  stayed  close  to  their 
own  encampments,  saw  to  their  traps  and 
hunting  when  they  could,  but  made  no  trading 
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trips.  None  of  them  cared  to  pack  an 
eighty-pound  bale  of  peltry  across  the  coiin- 
try  in  a  blizzard.  Wa-boose,  however,  did 
not  fail  to  visit  his  line  of  traps  regtilarly. 
One  day  he  returned  after  a  four  days' 
absence  bringing  the  skins  of  two  martens, 
an  otter,  and  a  deer. 

''Well  done,  Wa-boose,  you  never  fail  to 
get  something/' 

The  Indian's  lips  drew  away  from  his  white 
teeth  in  a  faint  smile,  but  he  answered  with 
bitterness,  ''There  is  a  thief  on  my  line,  or  I 
would  have  had  more." 

"A  carcajou,  probably.  Could  you  see  his 
tracks?" 

"The  snow  covered  the  tracks,  but  I  know 
what  it  is — a  carcajou  has  four  legs;  this 
thief  of  mine  has  two." 

Both  Willy  and  Marie  stopped  short  in 
surprise,  for  they  knew  how  that  man  is 
regarded  who  steals  from  another's  traps.  The 
law  of  the  forest  lays  a  heavy  hand  on  him. 

"But  who  can  it  be?"  asked  Willy  in  sur- 
prise.   "We  have  bought  permission  for  you 
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to  nm  a  line  of  traps,  and  everybody  knows 
about  it.  My  big  brother's  snowshoes  are 
not  so  small  that  people  don't  recognize  his 
track,"  he  added,  in  an  attempt  to  be  humor- 
ous.   But  the  Indian  was  serious. 

''I  have  an  enemy,"  he  added  significantly. 

''You  must  look  to  your  medicine,"  said 
Marie. 

''There  is  something  wrong  with  my  medi- 
cine, but  I  don't  know  what.  Ten  nights 
ago  I  dreamed  of  a  white  eagle.  It  is  a  bad 
sign." 

All  the  rest  of  the  day  and  evening  Wa- 
boose  sat  moody  and  silent.  He  was  taking 
counsel  with  himself.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, he  was  all  right  again,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

''He's  thought  out  something,"  said  Marie 
quietly.  "One  thing  is  sure — he  knows  who 
the  enemy  is,  but  he  won't  talk  until  he  is 
good  and  ready." 

A  few  days  later  Wa-boose  set  out  to  visit 
his  traps  again,  and  the  incident  was  forgotten. 
He  had  hardly  started  before  more  snow  came, 
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but  the  storm  lasted  only  a  short  time,  and 
was  followed  by  warmer  weather.  Time 
went  on;  a  few  packs  of  furs  came  in, 
and  Willy  and  Marie  were  busy.  One  eve- 
ning, as  the  two  sat  by  their  wooden  table 
before  the  blazing  logs  of  the  fireplace,  Willy 
remarked  that  it  was  time  for  Wa-boose  to 
be  back — he  hoped  he  had  met  with  no  acci- 
dent.   But  Marie  only  laughed. 

''Trust  the  Pot-to- wot-ta-my  to  take  care 
of  himself.  Maybe  he'll  come  back  this 
time  with  a  scalp/' 

Marie  spoke  only  in  jest,  but  Willy  grew 
uneasy.  Suppose  Wa-boose  should  find  the 
''enemy,"  as  he  called  him,  who  had  robbed 
his  traps!  All  sorts  of  terrible  things  came 
up  before  his  mind,  and  he  was  filled  with 
foreboding.    The  next  day  he  said  to  Marie: 

"  I 'm  going  to  take  a  run  along  Wa-boose's 
trap  line  as  far  as  his  wigwam.  If  I  meet 
him,  we'll  probably  get  in  to-night;  if  I  have 
to  stay  over  at  the  wigwam,  you'll  see  us 
to-morrow." 

He  made  up  a  pack  with  a  rabbit-skin 
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blanket,  some  bread,  tea,  and -cold  venison, 
a  small  ax,  and  his  tinder  box. 

''Better  take  a,  fusil ^  too.  Sometimes  one 
is  needed  mighty  bad." 

Putting  on  his  snowshoes,  Willy  departed 
at  a  good  pace.  He  did  not  stop  to  examine 
any  of  Wa-boose's  traps,  but  merely  followed 
the  blazed  direction — one  could  hardly  call 
it  a  trail — as  fast  as  he  could.  The  line 
kept  to  the  low  valley  of  the  river  as  much  as 
possible,  but  sometimes  left  it  for  a  swamp 
or  gully  where  there  were  good  places  for 
deadfalls  or  traps.  It  was  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
from  the  post  to  the  Indian's  halfway  house, 
and  by  mid-afternoon  Willy  was  almost 
there.  He  had  not  crossed  Wa-boose's  trail 
anywhere,  or  seen  any  signs  of  him,  and  his 
heart  was  heavy  with  anxiety  as  he  drew  near 
the  wigwam.  Ever  since  that  first  long 
traverse  through  the  wilderness  from  St. 
Joseph,  he  had  loved  Wa-boose  like  a  brother. 
He  could  not  understand  it.  When  he 
thought  it  over  he  felt  that  it  was  silly  and 
illogical.   He  really  had  no  reason  to  like 
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Indians— far  from  it.  His  father  had  been 
slain  by  them,  his  mother  carried  off  by  them! 
Still,  it  was  different  with  Wa-boose  some 
way;  he  was  Indian  through  and  through, 
and  yet  with  feelings  like  a  white  man. 
Marie  even  appeared  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  boy  he  first  met  on  the  Kan-ka-kee  por- 
tage, and  who  was  now  his  bourgeois^  was 
English  and  an  enemy.  English  money  and 
English  authority  had  made  many  things 
seem  more  reasonable  to  him  within  the  last 
three  years.  And  Willy  had  grown  to  like 
Marie;  but  he  had  always  liked  Wa-boose — 
that  was  the  difference. 

Finally  he  came  to  the  little  thicket  of 
half -grown  pines  by  the  side  of  the  swamp 
where  Wa-boose  had  built  his  wigwam  of 
birch-bark  and  boughs.  He  stopped  and 
listened — not  a  sound ;  he  scanned  the  thicket 
closely — not  a  sign  of  smoke.  He  put  his 
hands  to  his  lips  and  called: 

Wa-boose  f  cun-ner  kee  sto-te-war? — O 
Wa-boose,  do  you  hear  me  ? ' ' 

He  listened.    Then  he  called  again. 
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^^Kit'Chee  she-mine? — Big  brother,  do  you 
hear  me?" 

This  time  there  came  a  faint  reply. 

^'Kee-kee,  no-ny-done. — I  hear  you/' 

Willy  gave  a  shout  of  joy.  Neen-ter- 
cush-eeUy — I  am  coming,'*  and  he  hurried  on 
toward  the  wigwam.  He  was  surprised  not 
to  see  any  smoke  coming  from  it.  He  felt 
instinctively  that  something  was  the  matter. 
He  threw  off  his  pack,  hastily  disengaged  his 
feet  from  the  snowshoes,  and  pulled  aside 
the  flap  which  served  as  entrance  to  the 
shelter.  It  was  so  dark  within  he  could  not 
make  out  anything. 

''Wa-boose,  are  you  here?'' 

"Yes,  I  am  here." 

''What's  the  matter?    Are  you  sick?" 
''No;  hurt." 

Willy  now  began  to  discern  objects  faintly, 
and  saw  the  Indian  huddled  up  in  one 
corner. 

"Little  brother,  you  have  come  in  time. 
I  am  hurt,  hungry,  cold!" 

Willy  lost  no  time  in  talk.    He  crawled 
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outside  hastily,  ran  to  a  birch  tree  near  by, 
and  peeled  off  a  roll  of  bark;  next  he  collected 
an  armful  of  dead  branches  and  carried  them 
into  the  wigwam;  then  he  got  out  the  food 
and  tinder  box. 

*'Here,  chew  on  this,  Wa-boose,''  he  said, 
handing  him  a  piece  of  the  venison  from  his 
pack,  ''and  we'll  have  a  fire  in  a  jiffy." 

He  squatted  down  v/ith  his  steel  and  tinder 
and  soon  had  a  faint  little  flame.  He  fed 
it  with  thin  curls  of  the  oily  birch  bark,  and 
then  carefully  nursed  it  into  a  big  blaze. 

''Now,  Wa-boose,  what's  the  matter?'' 

^^P  on-gay  she-mine  j  nip-pee  nar-teen. — 
Little  brother,  fetch  me  some  water/' 

Willy  seized  a  brass  kettle  which  belonged 
to  the  Indian's  kit,  hastily  filled  it  with  snow, 
and  hung  it  over  the  fire.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  handed  Wa-boose  a  drink. 

"Give  me  some  more." 

Willy  handed  him  a  second  dishful. 

"Now  I  must  get  you  some  food.  How 
long  since  you  have  eaten?" 

"Two  days." 
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''What!  Have  you  lain  here  starving  for 
two  days?" 

The  Indian  nodded,  and  pointed  to  his 
foot,  which  was  swathed  in  rags. 

'*Leg  very  bad — broken  maybe;  all  man- 
gled and  cut.'* 

''What  got  you  so  badly — a  wildcat?'' 

Wa-boose  snorted  in  disgust. 

''My  medicine  is  bad.  My  enemy  caught 
me  in  a  bear  trap." 

Willy  almost  dropped  the  kettle  which  he 
was  rigging  over  the  fire  to  warm  up  a  piece 
of  meat. 

"A  bear  trap?" 

" Look  at  my  leg.    You'll  see." 

Willy  knelt,  and  unwound  the  wrappings 
which  Wa-boose  had  crudely  bound  around 
his  ankle  and  foot,  and  the  sight  almost 
imnerved  him.  The  leg  above  the  ankle  was 
black  and  swollen,  and  torn  with  great 
ragged  cuts.  The  boy  said  nothing,  but  his 
face  showed  his  concern  plainly  enough. 

"  I  stepped  my  foot  in  a  bear  trap  which  was 
set  for  me  near  my  wigwam  door.    It  was 
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dusk,  and  I  could  not  see;  but  it  was  covered 
with  snow  anyway/' 

''I  don't  see  what  ever  kept  your  leg  from 
being  smashed  to  pieces." 

''A  stick  had  blown  down  in  the  gale 
and  was  caught  in  the  jaws  as  they  sprung. 
That's  all  that  saved  it." 

*'Do  you  think  it's  broken?" 

''I  don't  know.  It  is  numb  and  stiff.  It 
has  been  so  bad  I  could  n't  even  crawl.  All 
I  could  do  was  sit  here,  freezing  and  waiting. 
I  had  my  rifle  handy — I  hoped  my  enemy 
would  come  back." 

''How  did  you  get  out  of  the  trap?  It 
must  have  been  terrible." 

*'  It  was  poorly  staked  down,  and  I  battered 
the  springs  to  pieces  with  my  ax  and  released 
the  jaws.  But  I  had  almost  no  food,  and 
my  fire  did  not  last  long.  For  two  days  I 
have  sung  my  death  song,  and  waited  — 
with  my  rifle  ready." 

''Wa-boose,  I  don't  believe  there  are  any 
bones  broken,  but  the  leg  is  pretty  badly  cut 
and  bruised.    I  shall  get  you  something  to 
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eat  first,  and  then  set  about  fixing  you  up. 
You'll  be  able  to  go  on  many  a  war  path  yet, 
I  hope." 

The  Indian  grunted,  and  relapsed  into  grim 
silence,  while  Willy  looked  after  his  fire  and 
cooking.  Fortunately  there  were  two  kettles 
handy,  one  from  his  own  pack,  another  from 
Wa-boose's.  One  he  hung  over  the  fire  with 
melted  snow  water  until  it  steamed.  In  the 
meantime  he  put  some  bread  and  a  dish  of 
water  and  some  warmed-up  venison  near 
Wa-boose,  who  fell  upon  the  food  like  a 
hungry  dog. 

''That's  right,  eat,  big  brother,"  said 
Willy,  ''while  I  get  some  bandages  ready." 

He  stripped  off  his  hunting  jacket  and  then 
a  heavy  shirt  of  homespun  wool.  With  his 
hunting  knife  he  cut  the  shirt  into  long 
strips.  Before  Wa-boose  had  finished  eating 
Willy  was  at  work  on  his  leg.  He  first 
washed  it  carefully  in  warm  water,  then 
swathed  it  in  wet  bandages.  He  next  made  as 
good  a  bed  as  he  could  with  the  Indian's 
blanket  and  his  own,  and  brought  in  more 
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wood.  The  wigwam  was  small,  and  only  a 
little  fire  could  be  kept  going. 

''Now,  Wa-boose,  warrior  of  the  Pot-to- 
wot-ta-mies,  I  shall  keep  these  bandages 
soaked  with  hot  water  all  night,  and  to-morrow 
I'll  pull  you  to  the  post  on  a  toboggan.  I 
want  you  to  sleep  a  little  if  you  can." 

The  Indian  said  nothing,  but  his  lustrous 
eyes  shone  with  a  deep  fire. 

Willy  was  true  to  his  word.  All  night  in  the 
little  wigwam  there  in  the  pines  he  kept  up  a 
constant  fire  to  heat  water  for  the  dressings 
on  Wa-boose's  wounds.  The  Indian  slept  a 
little,  and  two  or  three  times  ate  some  of  the 
stewed  venison  and  bread.  At  last  morning 
came.  Leaving  his  patient  in  a  doze,  Willy 
went  out  with  his  ax  and  gathered  some  raw 
balsam  pitch;  he  also  split  out  some  runners 
for  a  tar-hin-nocky  or  sled.  Examination  of 
the  wigwam  showed  a  few  big  nails  driven 
around  here  and  there  inside  for  pegs;  these 
he  pulled  out  and  used  to  fasten  on  the  cross- 
pieces.  Then  taking  several  huge  pieces  of 
birch  bark  from  one  side  of  the  wigwam  for 
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a  bottom,  he  soon  had  the  sled  ready  for  the 
journey.  It  took  him  some  time  to  warm 
up  the  pitch,  but  after  a  while  he  was  able 
to  get  it  soft  enough  to  smear  the  Indian's 
cuts  copiously.  Then  he  bandaged  the  leg 
as  well  as  he  could,  gave  Wa-boose  as  much 
hot  tea  and  venison  as  he  would  take,  and 
declared  he  was  ready.  He  tore  out  one  side 
of  the  wigwam,  with  a  snowshoe  threw  in 
snow  for  the  sled  to  run  on,  then  helped 
Wa-boose.  Do  as  well  as  he  could,  the 
Indian  was  not  comfortable,  but  he  said 
nothing.  Fortunately  the  land  sloped  for 
some  distance  toward  the  edge  of  the  swamp 
and  a  little  stream,  which  ran  into  the  big 
river  not  far  away.  It  was  Willy's  plan  to 
get  onto  the  ice  as  soon  as  possible,  for  there 
the  snow  would  be  blown  away  mostly,  and 
the  tar-hin-nock  would  pull  as  if  greased. 

It  was  hard  work  getting  to  the  big  river. 
Though  it  was  not  more  than  two  miles,  it 
took  a  good  three  hours;  some  of  the  way 
Willy  had  to  break  a  path,  and  a  few  times 
he  had  to  chop  out  of  the  way  a  log  which 
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Fortunately  the  land  sloped  for  some  distance  tozuard  the  end 
of  the  swamp 
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lay  across  the  little  creek.  Just  as  they  came 
to  the  larger  stream  and  good  going  they 
crossed  a  snowshoe  track.  Wa-boose  com- 
manded a  halt,  and  rising  on  his  elbows, 
studied  the  track. 

''I  know  it — Huron  footgear.  It's  as  I 
thought.'' 

He  would  say  nothing  more,  and  Willy  was 
too  busy  to  ask  questions.  There  was  a  good 
twenty  miles  ahead  of  them  as  the  river 
flowed,  but  thank  fortune  it  was  smooth  and 
easy  traveling.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  but 
Willy's  endurance  held  out.  They  stopped 
once  to  boil  some  tea  and  eat  a  little,  and 
then  the  boy  toiled  on  again.  Toward  night 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  welcome  bluff  and 
log  house,  where  the  creature  comforts  of  life 
were  to  be  found.  Marie  came  out,  and  to- 
gether he  and  Willy  carried  Wa-boose  up 
and  laid  him  in  his  bunk. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

FOR  three  days  and  nights  Willy  applied 
himself  with  such  rude  surgery  as  he 
and  Marie  knew  to  the  care  of  Wa-boose. 
Some  of  the  time  the  Indian  had  his  face 
turned  to  the  wall;  some  of  the  time  he  lay 
indifferent,  with  closed  eyes  and  tense  features. 
Once  or  twice  he  asked  for  his  medicine  bag, 
and  once  Willy  overheard  him  muttering  a 
charm  against  an  enemy.  On  the  fourth  day 
there  was  decided  improvement.  The  ragged 
cuts  looked  bad  enough  still,  but  the  swollen, 
bruised  condition  was  plainly  subsiding;  it 
was  also  evident  now  that  no  bones  were 
broken,  and  that,  if  all  went  well,  the  foot 
and  leg  would  some  day  be  as  good  as  ever. 
It  was  Marie  who  made  the  announcement. 

''Wa-boose,  warrior  of  the  Pot-to-wot-ta- 
mies,  sharpen  your  scalping  knife  and  put 
on  your  war  paint.  That  foot  of  yours  will 
tread  many  a  war  trail  yet." 

''My  medicine  has  come  back  again,  and 
154 
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my  heart  grows  strong.  Kit-chee  Man-i-tou 
o-jey  pe-too-ne  Wa-boose  O  mush-ko-war  he- 
gwar-nis-sy  yong. — The  Great  Spirit  has  given 
me  strength  and  courage." 

From  this  time  on  the  Indian's  recovery 
was  rapid.  In  a  week  more  he  was  hobbUng 
around  on  some  crutches  which  Marie  made 
for  him;  his  ankle  and  foot  were  very  stiff  at 
first,  but  they  gradually  limbered  up  with  use. 
Willy  was  in  favor  of  abandoning  the  trap 
line,  but  neither  Wa-boose  nor  Marie  would 
hear  to  it,  and  for  the  weeks  Wa-boose  was 
shut  in  Marie  made  the  circuit  regularly. 
He  reported  everything  all  right,  and  no  traps 
missing. 

One  day  toward  the  end  of  Wa-boose' s 
convalescence  the  inmates  of  the  post  were 
surprised  to  see  Le  Petit  Michel  blow  in 
about  dusk,  pack  on  back  and  rifle  in  hand. 
He  had  come  overland  on  snowshoes  to  bring 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Sterling. 

''By  gar,  it  must  be  important,  for  the 
patron  told  me  not  to  let  any  spruce  trees 
grow  through  my  raquettes  on  the  way.'' 
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Willy  took  the  letter,  which  was  carefully 
folded  and  sealed,  and  retired  to  the  store- 
house where  he  would  be  alone.  For  some 
reason  which  he  could  not  explain  he  dreaded 
to  read  the  missive.  He  tore  it  open  with 
trembling  fingers. 

''Detroit,  20th  February,  17^3. 

**My  dear  Langford: 

**A  forest  runner  from  the  Illinois  country  arrived 
here  a  few  days  ago  by  way  of  Oua-ta-non  and  the 
Wabash.  Among  other  letters  was  one  to  you  from 
Louis  De  Chevallier,  whom  you  knew  at  Fort  St. 
Joseph.  I  inclose  it  with  this  without  other  comment 
than  that  I  hope  the  Frenchman's  quest  will  lead  to 
something  definite.  I  trust,  however,  you  will  not 
build  too  much  on  what  is  there  contained,  for  our 
western  wilderness  hides  many  secrets  and  disappoint- 
ments. 

*'Now  to  the  reason  for  this  letter,  which  I  have 
dispatched  by  express  to  you;  I  trust  you  will  exercise 
discretion  and  prudence  in  regard  to  its  contents. 
For,  after  all,  I  may  be  mistaken.  Among  the  people 
here  v/ho  know  the  gossip  of  the  region  well,  there  are 
some  who  say  that  the  Indians  are  getting  uneasy 
imder  our  British  rule,  and  that  trouble  is  coming  with 
the  summer.  They  talk  vaguely  about  plots  a-brewing 
and  the  sending  of  war  belts  to  distant  tribes.  Now 
this  may  be  nothing  but  the  chatter  of  a  few  old  wives, 
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but  I  have  got  hints  of  it  from  two  or  three  different 
sotirces.  While  I  don't  credit  it  all,  I  am  acting  as 
cautiously  as  possible,  and  I  want  you  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  break-up  in  the  spring  to  return  to  Detroit 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  with  the  winter's  furs 
and  surplus  goods.  In  case  of  any  trouble  before  you 
are  able  to  get  away  in  the  canoe,  cache  the  goods  and 
furs,  if  you  can,  in  some  sure  place  and  make  your  way 
back  across  the  forest.  I  shall  try  to  send  up  some 
extra  paddlers  so  that  you  may  leave  without  delay. 
I  think  I  can  find  some  men  here  who  are  to  be  relied 
upon.  Otherwise  I  should  think  best  to  engage  some 
of  the  Chippewas  there  for  part  of  your  crew.  Let 
me  know  in  your  reply,  which  Le  Petit  Michel  will 
bring  back,  whether  you  have  heard  anything  sus- 
picious, and  how  things  go.  The  winter  here  so  far 
has  been  tmeventful.    I  am,  believe  me, 

Yotir  obedient  servant, 

''James  Sterling" 

"P.  S.  If  spring  opens  well,  and  it  looks  feasible, 
see  if  you  can  bring  down  some  sugar  of  the  maple. 
It  ought  to  sell  well  here,  and  be  a  delicacy  besides." 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  Willy  had  not 
waited  to  read  all  of  this  before  turning  to 
the  inclosure  from  De  Chevallier.  It  was  a 
page  torn  out  of  an  old  notebook,  crumpled 
and  creased  with  much  carrying,  and  in  its 
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poor  spelling  and  worse  grammar  was  a  fair 
sample  of  the  French  of  that  day.  Translated 
into  the  king's  English,  it  was  something  like 
this: 

Country  of  the  Illinois,  Dec.  lo,  1762. 
**I  have  traveled  much  since  we  departed  from  St. 
Joseph.  I  entered  the  country  here  by  way  of  the 
Che-ca-gou  portage,  and  at  Cohokia  was  able  to  procure 
my  equipment,  which  I  bought  at  a  high  price.  I  began 
my  trading  ventures  on  one  of  the  streams  of  the  inte- 
rior, but  had  a  good  deal  of  bad  luck.  Almost  before 
I  got  settled  I  lost  half  my  goods  by  the  overturning 
of  my  canoe  in  some  rapids.  I  made  careful  inquiries 
of  various  Indians  and  coureurs  that  I  met  concerning 
some  white  woman  held  captive  anywhere,  and  for  a 
long  while  learned  nothing.  Recently,  however,  I 
have  heard  that  there  is  such  a  woman  with  a  tribe 
somewhere  in  that  vast  region  lying  far  to  the  south 
of  St.  Joseph.  I  hope  in  the  course  of  the  winter  to 
learn  more,  and  have  already  bargained  with  an 
Indian  for  a  credit  of  fifty  plus  to  make  a  trip  in  that 
section  and  investigate  for  me.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing for  sure,  but  I  am  hopeful.  And  do  you  be  the 
same.  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  special  officer 
sent  to  Fort  St.  Joseph  to  examine  matters  has  greatly 
improved  the  conditions  there  for  both  French  and 
Indians.  When  spring  comes  I  shall  try  to  get  another 
message  to  you  in  Detroit  by  some  runner  who  may  be 
journeying  that  way.  Accept  the  asstirance  of  my 
great  respect.  ^ 

De  Chevallier. 
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A  long  time  Willy  sat  in  the  storeroom 
alone  with  his  thoughts.  The  message  from 
Sterling  did  not  alarm  him  much.  For 
months  now  he  had  not  been  very  close  to 
frontier  matters,  but  what  he  had  seen  and 
learned  of  the  Sag-i-nong  Indians  had  not 
caused  him  any  concern;  he  was  inclined  to 
think  the  rumors  afloat  around  Detroit  were 
devised  simply  to  make  the  British  feel 
uncomfortable.  But  De  Chevallier's  note 
had  stirred  him  to  the  depths.  The  ray  of 
hope  was  only  a  small  one,  but  after  all  it 
was  a  ray  of  hope.  And  it  was  almost  spring 
now — possibly  by  the  time  he  reached  Detroit 
once  more  he  might  have  further  news. 

Willy  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  mention 
to  either  Wa-boose  or  Marie  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Sterling's  letter;  it  would  be  just  as  well 
to  allow  them  to  think  that  it  was  sent  merely 
to  convey  De  Chevallier's  message  from  the 
Illinois  country.  He  did,  however,  talk  over 
with  them  freely  the  Frenchman's  letter, 
making  no  effort  to  disguise  his  hopefulness 
over  the  slight  encouragement  contained  in 
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it.  Whatever  Wa-boose  thought  about  it, 
he  said  nothing;  but  Marie  expressed  great 
faith  in  De  ChevaUier  and  in  the  result  of 
his  quest.    And  this  was  comfort. 

The  rest  of  the  winter  sHpped  away  quickly. 
The  Indians  began  to  come  in  now  with  furs 
to  redeem  their  credits,  and  this  gave  Willy 
plenty  to  do.  Wa-boose  took  up  the  rounds 
of  his  traps  again  as  usual,  a  little  stiff  in  his 
leg  after  a  hard  day  on  snowshoes,  but  far 
from  being  a  lame  man.  Marie  discovered 
a  new  employment.  When  he  learned  that 
Mr.  Sterling  wanted  them  to  bring  down  some 
maple  sugar,  he  went  to  work  chopping  out 
sap  troughs  and  whittling  spiles,  preparatory 
to  the  sugar  making.  There  was  a  noble 
maple  forest  near  by,  and  with  anything  like 
a  run  of  sap  it  would  be  easy  to  get  what 
sugar  they  wanted.  Among  the  stock  brought 
up  in  the  fall  was  an  extra  large  copper  kettle 
which  had  been  a  nuisance  to  stow  away  in 
the  canoe,  and  up  to  the  present  had  found 
no  purchaser.  They  now  saw  how  they 
could  make  use  of  it. 
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The  winter  had  not  been  severe,  and  the 
spring  was  unusually  early.  By  the  middle 
of  March  the  snow  was  nearly  gone,  and 
there  was  every  indication  of  warm  weather. 
By  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  the  maple 
branches  were  dripping  sweetness,  and  Marie 
and  Wa-boose,  who  had  brought  in  his  traps, 
repaired  to  the  forest  with  sap  troughs  and 
the  rest  of  the  outfit.  In  addition  to  the  big 
kettle,  *'the  king,"  as  Marie  called  it,  there 
were  a  number  of  others  still  left  in  stock, 
and  these  were  all  pressed  into  service. 
Marie  was  deft  with  his  ax,  and  the  way  he 
beguiled  the  sap  out  of  those  rock  maples 
there  on  the  Tit-ta-ba-was-e  was  an  interest- 
ing performance,  even  if  a  little  unscientific: 
all  he  did  was  to  make  a  large  V-shaped  blaze 
through  the  rough  bark  of  a  tree,  then  at  the 
sharp  point  of  the  slashes  bore  a  hole  with 
an  auger  for  the  sap-spigot,  or  cheville  as  he 
called  it.  The  rest  was  easy:  the  spring  sun 
kept  the  sap  flowing.  When  the  boiling  com- 
menced Marie  transferred  his  attention  to 
the  kettles,  and  he  soon  had  a  whole  battery 
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of  them,  headed  by  the  ''king,'*  hung  on 
poles  over  a  long  fire.  Wa-boose  made  the 
rounds  of  the  troughs,  collecting  sap  in  two 
big  wooden  buckets  which  Marie  with  great 
pains  and  ingenuity  had  hollowed  out  of  a 
block  sawed  from  a  basswood  tree.  He  had 
also  carved  a  neck  yoke  to  go  with  the 
buckets,  a  contrivance  that  made  the  sap 
carrying  easy  for  Wa-boose,  because  it  put 
the  weight  on  his  back  rather  than  on  his 
arms.  When  it  came  to  toting  a  burden  the 
Pot-to-wot-ta-my,  like  other  Indians,  wanted 
to  get  his  shoulders  under  the  load. 

The  first  run  of  sap  lasted  for  days,  when 
a  cold  spell  with  snow  interrupted  it.  It 
began  again  soon,  however,  and  continued 
until  the  middle  of  April.  The  last  run  was 
not  so  good  as  the  first,  for  the  sugar  was 
darker  and  not  so  fine  flavored,  but  the 
harvest  had  been  successful  in  every  respect. 
They  had  made  twenty  ma-cocks  of  sugar, — 
three  hundred  pounds. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April  Le  Petit  Michel 
arrived  overland  from  Detroit,  bringing  with 
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him  three  of  Sterling's  trusty  engages.  He 
also  handed  Willy  a  note  which  spoke  of 
further  rumors  of  an  approaching  outbreak. 
In  view  of  the  uncertain  situation,  his 
employer  urged  all  possible  speed  in  quitting 
the  Sag-i-nong  country.  Lake  St.  Clair  and 
Lake  Huron  were  now  reported  open,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  be  possible  to  get  away  from 
the  Tit-ta-ba-was-e  almost  as  soon  as  his 
men  arrived.  In  everything  Willy  was  to 
use  his  own  judgment,  but  if  he  thought 
it  desirable  he  could  promise  the  men  a  bonus 
of  £?>j  credit  or  cash,  payable  in  Detroit,  to 
spur  them  to  their  utmost  on  the  trip  down. 
He  felt  sure  there  was  need  of  haste. 

That  night  Willy  held  a  council  with  Marie 
and  Wa-boose.  He  explained  the  whole  situa- 
tion to  them  and  outlined  his  plan,  which 
was  to  close  the  post  at  once,  load  the  canoe, 
and  try  for  the  open  lake.  During  the  recent 
sugar  making  most  of  the  Indians  had  come 
in  and  settled  their  credits,  or  had  bought 
fttrther  supplies.  Only  a  thousand  plus  was 
still  outstanding — he  would  let  that  go. 
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From  little  things  said  here  and  there,  the 
savages  did  not  appear  very  friendly  any  more. 
There  were  on  hand  at  the  post  fifty  bales  of 
furs  and  a  small  remnant  of  the  original  stock 
of  goods,  but  everything  of  any  value  could 
be  taken  away.    What  did  they  say? 

Marie  was  silent  for  a  while. 

''The  only  question  is,  whether  we  can 
get  into  Sag-i-nong  Bay.  The  long  spell  of 
warm  weather  has  opened  the  river,  and 
anyway,  the  valley  is  flooded  now.  If  there 
is  any  trouble  coming  when  the  Indians  find 
we  have  gone,  it  will  be  awkward  for  us  to 
be  caught  ice-bound  at  the  river  mouth.  But 
if  Lake  Huron  is  open,  I  believe  the  break- 
up has  reached  the  bay;  and  the  strong  west 
winds  prevailing  now  should  have  blown  the 
ice  fields,  supposing  there  are  any,  out  of  the 
way.    I'm  in  favor  of  starting." 

''Wa-boose,  your  opinion?  We  are  all 
concerned  together  here.  Give  me  your 
advice." 

''What  Marie  says  is  true.  I  think  we  can 
go  at  once.    But  I  would  urge  the  advantage 
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of  getting  to  the  bay  in  the  night.  It  is 
only  eight  'pipes'  from  here,  and  we  have  a 
strong  ctirrent  some  of  the  way.  It  can  be 
done." 

''Wa-boose  speaks  true  words/*  put  in 
Marie.  ''It  will  be  a  good  move  to  get  out 
of  the  river  country  in  the  dark.  If  any  of 
these  Sag-i-nong  Chippewas  are  keeping  watch 
for  us,  we  may  be  able  to  give  them  the  slip 
that  way." 

The  next  two  days  were  spent  in  getting 
everything  ready  for  flight;  the  canoe  was 
pulled  out  of  its  bark  shelter  and  newly 
patched  and  gtmimed;  the  goods  were  over- 
hauled and  packed  as  far  as  could  be  done 
without  closing  up  entirely;  provisions  were 
sorted  out,  and  the  camp  equipment  for  the 
trip  got  ready.  Fortunately  the  weather  was 
bad  and  no  Indian  callers  appeared.  At  last, 
on  the  night  of  the  eighteenth,  they  were 
ready.  It  took  just  two  horn's  to  get  their 
canoe  loaded;  then  the  door  of  the  post  was 
locked  for  good,  and  they  pushed  off.  A  cold, 
drizzling  rain  was  falling,  but  as  it  was  full 
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moon  there  was  light  enough  to  enable  them 
to  keep  the  course. 

Now  if  we  get  this  canoe  through  in  safety 
to  Detroit,  you  shall  each  have  a  pourhoire 
of  ;^3,  goods  or  credit,  in  Sterling's  store. 
Poussez  les  avirons!    Dig  in  your  paddles!" 

Nothing  further  was  needed  to  urge  the  men 
to  work  hard  through  the  rainy  night.  Before 
dawn  came  they  had  reached  the  bay.  They 
halted  for  half  an  hour  under  a  grassy  shore 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  snatch  some- 
thing to  eat,  then  they  picked  their  way 
onward.  Fortune  favored  them  again:  the 
ice  was  gone  except  for  great  piles  here  and 
there  on  points  and  shoals.  Daylight  came, 
and  with  it  the  sun,  and  they  still  held  to 
their  paddles. 

''Men,  can  we  hold  out  to  the  Island  of 
the  Pond?  Or  better,  to  Ka-te-cha  Island? 
There  will  be  a  good  place  to  rest  up  a  little 
out  of  sight  of  the  mainland.'' 

''Let  us  make  Ka-te-cha,"  said  Marie, 
and  the  others  agreed.  Favored  by  the 
breeze  and  the  smoothness  of  the  lake,  they 
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reached  the  shelter  of  the  island  at  two 
o'clock,  and  ran  into  a  little  bay  for  cover. 
In  the  sixteen  hours  since  the  night  before 
they  had  traversed  eighteen  leagues. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

WE  shall  now  leave  our  young  bourgeois 
and  his  party  safely  resting  in  the 
shelter  of  Ka-te-cha  Island,  and  turn  our 
attention  to  Detroit  to  see  what  has  been 
happening  there  in  the  last  six  months. 

In  the  first  place,  the  garrison  had  received 
a  new  commandant  in  the  person  of  Major 
Henry  Gladwin,  who  arrived  within  a  week 
after  Willy's  departure  for  the  Sag-i-nong 
country.  Captain  Campbell  still  remained 
as  the  new  officer's  assistant,  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  the  settlement  made  him 
a  valuable  man.  Within  the  fort  things  went 
on  much  as  usual;  soldiers  moved  in,  others 
moved  out,  and  communication  with  Fort 
Pitt  and  the  lower  lake  was  kept  up  by 
means  of  bateaux  and  expresses ;  and  late  in 
the  fall  a  sloop  arrived  from  Niagara  with 
four  hundred  barrels  of  provisions. 

The  Indians  had  behaved  about  as  usual; 
outwardly  they  seemed  friendly  enough,  but 
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nobody  was  quite  sure  about  them.  Among 

the  French  an  evident  feeling  of  uneasiness 

prevailed;  they  were  certain  something  was 

going  to  happen,  and  an  Indian  outbreak  was 

the  most  terrible  thing  they  could  think  of. 

Late  in  October  a  curious  black  rain  fell 

which  stained  and  discolored  everything  and 

set  all  the  habitants  up  and  down  the  river 

agog  with  excitement.    Some  of  the  wise 

people  in  the  community  laughed  at  it,  and 

explained  it  by  some  natural  cause  or  other. 

But  not  so  the  settlers;  to  them,  the  dark 

color  of  the  raindrops  signified  blood,  and 

the  sulphurous  smell  hinted  only  too  plainly 

at  the  presence  of  Satan.    Disaster  was 

coming.    What  was  it,  and  when? 

Of  the  Englishmen  within  the  fort,  James 

Sterling  was  the  one  who  first  detected  this 

uneasy  feeling ;  his  traders  from  various  places 

spoke  of  it,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 

Frenchmen  in  his  employ  had  alluded  to  it 

vaguely.    The  first  letter  which  Le  Petit 

Michel  had  taken  up  to  the  little  post  on 

the  Tit-ta-ba-was-e  in  February  was  due  in 
12 
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part,  as  we  know,  to  these  uncertain  nimors  of 
an  Indian  uprising.  But  what  was  uncertain 
in  February  began  to  be  definite  as  spring 
came  on,  though  the  garrison  authorities 
were  strangely  slow  to  credit  any  signs  of 
disturbance. 

One  evening  in  early  April  Sterling  went 
up  the  river  road  to  make  a  call  at  the  home 
of  Antoine  Cuillerier,  generally  known  in  the 
community  as  Beaubien.  Cuillerier  was  a 
trader  among  the  Indians  and  French  settlers, 
and  a  man  of  some  prominence  in  the  settle- 
ment; on  a  few  occasions  Sterling  and  he  had 
had  business  deals  together,  and  the  English- 
man had  frequently  been  a  guest  at  his  cabin. 
But  it  was  not  always  business  which  called 
James  Sterling  to  the  home  on  the  river  road, 
for,  truth  to  tell,  there  was  a  girl  there  whose 
charming  smile  was  quite  as  alluring  as 
demands  of  barter  and  trade.  And  Monsieur 
Cuillerier  was  beginning  to  guess  this,  too, 
and  was  not  particularly  pleased  over  it 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  French  through  ana 
through,  and  rankled  under  British  authority. 
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When  the  flag  of  France  had  waved  over 
Detroit,  business  had  been  brisker  and  easier; 
there  had  not  been  one  trader  then  to  a  half 
dozen  now,  and  a  Frenchman's  honest  efforts 
counted  for  something.  It  had  not  come 
overly  easy  for  him  to  have  any  business 
connection  with  this  young  and  dashing 
Sterling  who  in  too  many  places  was  a  formid- 
able trade  rival;  but  now  that  it  looked  as  if 
the  Englishman  were  interested  in  Ang61ique, 
his  daughter,  it  was  time  to  put  his  foot  down, 
— yes,  put  it  down  good  and  hard.  From 
some  things  he  knew,  before  many  weeks 
Detroit  would  not  be  a  healthful  place  for  an 
Englishman! 

Sterling  had  not  been  long  at  the  Cuillerier 
cabin  on  this  April  evening  before  he  dis- 
covered that  something  was  wrong,  for  his 
reception  was  anything  but  friendly ;  Madame 
Cuillerier  vanished  as  soon  as  she  had  bidden 
him  good  evening,  and  Monsieur  Cuillerier 
himself  was  glowering  and  morose.  Sterling 
looked  around  for  Angelique,  and  the  father 
detected  the  glance. 
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''My  daughter  is  not  here  this  evening." 

*'Ah,  I  am  sorry*  You  will  please  convey 
my  regards  to  her." 

*'No,  Monsieur  Sterling,  I  shall  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  And  you  will  do  me  a  favor  by 
making  no  inquiries  about  her." 

*'Just  as  you  please,"  replied  the  English- 
man, with  sudden  stiffness.  ''Allow  me  then 
to  wish  you  good-night." 

He  moved  toward  the  door,  and  Cuillarier 
accompanied  him. 

"Let  me  make  my  meaning  plain.  It  will 
be  just  as  well  if  we  have  no  further  dealings 
with  each  other  from  now  on." 

"But  why  from  now  on?  I  should  hope 
our  relations  might  always  be  friendly." 

' '  That  is  as  it  may  be.  And  now  I  shall  give 
myself  the  honor  to  speed  you  on  your  way." 

Sterling  strode  homeward  in  a  brown  study 
over  this  sudden  change  in  a  man  who  had 
always  been,  outwardly  at  least,  cordial  and 
agreeable  to  him, — much  more  so  than  some 
of  the  other  settlers.  And  Ang61ique — had 
she  turned  against  him  too?    Lost  in  his 
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thoughts,  he  hardly  heard  a  gentle  voice 
which  called  to  him  as  he  passed  a  little 
clump  of  trees  by  the  roadside.  He  stopped 
and  looked  around. 

''Qui  est'Ce  qui  m'appelle? — Who  is  it  call- 
ing me?*'  he  asked  in  French. 

''It  is  I,  Angelique  Cuillerier.'' 

He  stood  stock  still  with  surprise,  as  a 
dark  figure  glided  toward  him. 

''I  want  to  speak  with  you  for  a  moment." 

''But,  mademoiselle — Ang61ique — is  any- 
thing the  matter?'* 

"I  have  been  waiting  for  you  here  because 
I  could  not  talk  at  the  house,  and  I  have  but 
a  moment.  I  am  sure  there  is  trouble  brewing 
with  the  Indians.  Several  of  the  chiefs  have 
been  at  our  cabin  lately,  and  I  have  overheard 
some  things.  I  believe  they  are  plotting  an 
uprising,  but  it  is  all  very  vague  to  me,  and 
I  may  be  mistaken.  I  hope  so.  But  don't 
let  the  authorities  neglect  any  precautions." 

The  girl  had  spoken  rapidly  in  a  low  tone, 
then  turned  and  vanished  as  quickly  as  she 
had  come. 
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''Angelique,''  Sterling  called  after  her,  but 
all  he  heard  was  an  indistinct,  ''Prenez  hien 
garde! — Be  very  careful!'* 

The  next  day  Sterling  dispatched  Le  Petit 
Michel  and  three  other  trusty  coureurs  de  hois 
to  help  bring  out  the  canoe  from  the  Sag-i- 
nong  country.  Then  he  went  to  the  fort  for 
an  interview  with  Major  Gladwin. 

''Well,  Sterling,  any  more  cock-and-bull 
stories  to  scare  us  with? 

At  that  moment  it  occurred  to  the  young 
trader  that  he  had  nothing  very  definite  to  base 
his  fears  upon.  And  he  surely  did  not  propose 
to  bring  in  the  name  of  Angelique  Cuillerier. 

''Major,  probably  you  know  as  much 
about  the  situation  here  as  any  one,  and  it  is 
not  for  me  to  give  any  advice.  But  I  have 
my  reasons  for  being  uneasy.  I  have  sent 
off  four  engages  to  my  post  on  the  Tit-ta 
ba-was-e  to  get  my  bourgeois  and  his  peltries 
out.  I  may  be  unduly  anxious,  but  I  am 
running  no  risks/' 

Gladwin  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
smiling. 
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''Sterling,  a  good  soldier  is  ready  all  the 
time — that's  where  he  is  superior  to  a  trades- 
man. But  I,  too,  have  investigated  some- 
what. Campbell  here,  who  has  a  speaking 
acquaintance  with  about  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  settlement,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  savages,  has  heard  nothing  alarming. 
Now  that  it  is  getting  well  known  through 
the  Indian  nations  in  this  country  that 
France  has  actually  ceded  all  this  territory 
to  us,  there  has  naturally  arisen  a  little  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  natives.  I  am  aware 
of  that,  and  have  so  reported  to  Colonel 
Croghan  at  Fort  Pitt.'' 

"But  what  about  the  war  belt  discovered 
this  winter  in  the  hands  of  the  Miamis  by 
your  officer  there?" 

"Say,  Sterling — how'd  you  know  about 
that?   You  must  be  heap  big  medicine  man." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  it  is  any  secret  here- 
abouts, for  surely  all  our  Indians  know  of  it, 
and  the  French,  too.  One  of  my  traders 
brought  the  news  to  me." 

"At  any  rate,  it  wasn't  anything  serious. 
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Ensign  Holmes  reported  that  the  Miamis 
confessed  the  belt  came  to  them  from  the 
Shawnees,  to  the  Shawnees  from  the  Dela- 
wares,  and  that  the  Delawares  got  it  from 
the  eastern  Senecas.  No  one  knows  quite 
who  started  it  on  its  mission.  But  we  dis- 
tributed some  paint,  ammunition,  and  scalp- 
ing knives  to  the  young  Miami  braves  for 
their  loyalty,  and  sent  them  off  against  the 
Cherokees.  If  they  ever  had  any  evil  designs 
they've  forgotten  them  all  by  this  time  in 
their  new  employment." 

Major  Gladwin,  Indians  are  Indians,  and 
they  don't  get  over  their  dislikes  in  a  day. 
They  don't  like  us  English,  nor  do  the 
French,  either.  There  you  have  a  fruitful 
situation  for  trouble.  Let  some  able  and 
unscrupulous  chief  take  matters  in  hand, 
and  you  have  a  first-class  border  war  going. 
By  the  way,  what's  become  of  Pontiac?" 

''Pontiac?  Is  he  your  idea  of  a  mighty 
chieftain?  Well,  the  Frenchmen  tell  me 
that  he  has  lived  alone  for  the  last  year  or 
two  in  a  dirty  wigwam  up  on  Peach  Island, 
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as  if  his  confederacy  had  fallen  to  pieces. 
Don't  know  where  he  is  now/' 
Sterling  arose  to  go. 

''Major,  as  I  was  saying  at  the  beginning, 
it  is  not  for  me,  a  civilian,  to  give  any  advice 
to  you,  a  soldier.  I  hope  I  am  unduly 
alarmed;  but  I  also  hope  the  garrison  is 
taking  every  precaution." 

''Oh,  I  think  you  may  trust  veteran  soldiers 
on  that  score,''  remarked  the  commandant, 
somewhat  arrogantly,  as  he  accompanied  his 
caller  to  the  door. 

The  days  of  April  slipped  by  slowly,  and 
the  signs  of  spring  increased.  Along  the 
river  on  the  slope  of  the  bluff  fronting  the 
east  and  south  the  first  flowers  began  to 
peep  out,  and  the  robins  and  bluebirds 
hovered  about  the  fort  and  settlers'  cabins; 
and'  for  weeks  now  the  wild  geese  had  been 
flying  northward  in  great  triangles.  The 
Indians,  too,  had  returned  from  their  winter 
camps,  and  their  wigwams  and  villages  were 
scattered  up  and  down  both  sides  of  the  river. 
Everything  was  peaceful  and  serene  in  the 
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glory  of  the  awakening  season;  as  yet  theatre 
were  no  signs  of  approaching  disaster.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  April 
one  of  Sterling's  men  came  rushing  into  the 
storehouse. 

''Come  to  the  water  front,  and  you'll  see 
a  sight  to  gladden  your  eyes." 

Sterling  went  out  into  the  street  where  a 
crowd  of  people  were  pouring  toward  the  river 
gate.  When  he  got  out  where  he  could 
survey  the  river  he  looked  upstream  in  the 
direction  the  people  were  gazing.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  away,  maybe,  was  a  big  northland 
canoe,  loaded  deep,  with  seven  paddles  dip- 
ping and  flashing  in  the  sun.  Then  he  saw 
the  steersman  rise  in  the  stern,  and  with  a 
mighty  flourish  of  his  paddle  start  up  a 
voyageur  song. 

''By  gar,  I  know  that  voice,"  said  a 
Frenchman  standing  near,  "that's  Louis 
Marie." 

At  this  the  crowd  began  to  yell,  and 
finally  some  one  among  them  took  up  the 
song,  and  the  people  joined  in.    Sterling  was 
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overjoyed.  He  sent  his  man  back  to  the 
storehouse  for  a  keg  of  rum  and  some  panni- 
kins. 

''This  is  in  honor  of  the  safe  arrival  of  my 
bourgeois  from  the  country  of  the  Sag-i-nong, 
En  avantr' 

The  crowd,  loafers  and  citizens,  needed  no 
second  invitation,  and  as  bees  swarm  around 
a  broken  hive  in  the  springtime,  so  did  they 
swarm  about  the  cask.  The  sentinels  at  the 
gate  and  on  the  ramparts  looked  down  on  the 
scene  only  to  smack  their  lips  and  curse 
the  luck  which  held  a  soldier  to  his  post. 

In  the  meantime  the  canoe  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  then,  as  the  boatmen  at 
command  held  up  their  dripping  cedar 
paddles,  Marie  with  a  dexterous  stroke 
swung  the  bow  inshore  and  the  craft  glided 
gently  as  a  swimming  bird  up  to  Sterling's 
wharf.  In  a  moment  confusion  reigned; 
everybody  crowded  around  to  ask  questions, 
to  offer  greetings,  to  tell  the  news.  Sterling 
shook  hands  with  the  men,  pointed  to  the 
broached  cask  near  by  which  was  rapidly 
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growing  empty,  then  led  Willy  off  toward 
the  storehouse. 

am  glad  you  are  safely  back.  So  far 
everything  is  all  right  here,  but  there  is 
certainly  something  brewing.  And  now  tell 
me  about  the  trip.'* 

''One  question  first.  Has  any  news  come 
for  me  from  the  Illinois  country?" 

*'I'm  mighty  sorry,  Langford,  but  not  a 
word  has  come  from  any  direction.'* 

Willy's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  he 
recovered  himself  in  a  moment  and  began 
the  narrative  of  their  adventiu-es,  beginning 
with  the  hasty  flight  and  the  first  long 
traverse  to  Ka-te-cha  Island.  From  that 
point  on,  the  voyage  down  had  been  un- 
eventful. And  here  they  were  at  last,  safe 
and  sound. 

You  have  managed  well, — but  I  knew  you 
would.  Langford,  you  aren't  very  big,  but 
just  the  same  you  have  a  man's  head  on  you/' 

"Oh,  I'm  not  a  boy  any  more — 'most 
twenty  years  old,  you  know." 

''How  was  the  winter's  business?" 
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''We  have  brought  back  fifty  bales  of  prime 
furs,  three  hundred  pounds  of  maple  sugar, 
and  quite  a  surplus  stock  of  goods.  And  we 
have  lost  but  a  thousand  credits  all  told/' 

''That's  splendid — splendid.  I  only  wish 
my  other  factors  had  done  as  well.'' 

One  afternoon  a  few  days  later  Sir  Robert 
Davers,  an  English  gentleman  who  had 
stayed  over  the  winter  at  the  fort,  came  into 
Sterling's  warehouse. 

"Sterling,  where 's  that  young  man  of 
yours — Langf  ord  ? ' ' 

"Somewhere  about.  Is  there  anything  he 
can  do  for  you?" 

"Well,  Captain  Robertson  and  I  are  going 
up  to  the  inlet  of  Lake  St.  Clair  to  do  a  little 
sounding  for  the  authorities,  who  are  wonder- 
ing if  a  sloop  can  find  water  enough  to  get 
through  to  Mi-chil-li-mack-i-naw.  Robert- 
son has  suggested  that  Langf  ord,  who  is  a 
handy  fellow,  go  along  with  us;  he  says,  also, 
a  little  hunting  and  fishing  will  do  the  boy 
good  after  his  hard  winter's  work.  They 
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tell  me  it  was  a  fine  lot  of  furs  he  brought 
down  from  the  upper  country  the  other  day." 

*'Are  you  sure  this  is  a  proper  time  to 
venture  away  so  far?    You  know — " 

' '  Oh,  come  now — no  Indian  yarns.  There 's 
not  a  mite  of  danger,  for  Gladwin  says  every- 
thing is  quiet." 

''I  think  a  lot  of  my  young  bourgeois. 
I'd  hate  to  have  an3rthing  happen  to  him, 
you  know." 

'*Well,  an  outing  will  do  him  good, — he's 
boy  enough  yet  to  enjoy  a  little  trip  like  that 
without  any  cares  except  bossing  a  camp. 
Better  let  him  go  with  us." 

''Oh,  he  can  go  if  he  wants  to.  I've  been 
jolly  well  laughed  at  for  my  cautiousness  and 
fears  about  the  situation  here.  If  the  people 
in  the  fort  think  it's  safe  enough  to  trust 
Robertson  and  an  English  lord  up  in  Lake 
St.  Clair,  I  think  I  can  risk  Langford,  too. 
He'll  come  through  all  right,  if  anybody 
can." 

When  the  matter  was  laid  before  Willy 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  delight.    A  care-free 
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outing  like  that  was  quite  to  his  liking. 
Sterling,  who  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  boy 
would  be  disappointed  if  he  refused,  did  not 
have  the  heart  to  object,  though  it  was 
against  his  better  judgment.  And  so  it 
came  that  a  few  days  later  Willy  was  in  the 
party  that  left  for  Lake  St.  Clair. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  first  of  May,  1763,  fell  on  a  beautiful 
and  balmy  Sunday;  the  birds  chirped 
merrily  in  orchards  and  forests,  and  the 
tinkle  of  cowbells  was  heard  in  every  direction 
along  the  narrow  river  farms  around  Detroit. 
It  was  such  a  pleasant  day  that  everybody 
was  astir,  and  up  and  down  the  main  road  by 
the  river  groups  of  people  strolled  all  day 
long,  laughing  and  chatting.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  the  bell  of  Ste.  Anne's  church  called 
the  worshipers  to  vespers,  and  the  pious 
loiterers  of  the  village  and  the  shore  turned 
their  footsteps  thither.  At  about  the  same 
time  a  band  of  forty  Indians  came  over 
from  the  eastern  side  and  strode  majestically 
toward  the  main  gate  of  the  fort.  They  all 
wore  blankets,  which  draped  their  lithe  forms 
like  statues,  and  feathers  nodded  in  their 
topknots  and  bonnets.  At  their  head  was  a 
chief  who  showed  power  and  purpose  in 
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every  move  he  made,  a  tall  and  lordly  savage 
whose  face  was  stolid  and  rugged,  but  whose 
eyes  burned  with  a  deep,  cruel  light- 
When  the  Indians  presented  themselves  at 
the  bastion  gate  the  sentinel  refused  them 
entrance.  There  was  an  angry  and  excited 
parley  for  a  while,  then  through  an  interpreter 
they  declared  that  they  had  come,  as  was 
their  yearly  custom,  to  dance  the  calumet 
for  their  friends,  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 
A  messenger  was  dispatched  at  once  to  the 
commandant. 

''What  about  this  peace-pipe  dance,  Cap- 
tain Campbell?'' 

''It  is  as  they  say.  They  have  made  a 
practice  of  coming  about  this  time  for  several 
years.'' 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not 
come  in?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  so.  In  fact,  I  think  it 
will  keep  them  in  better  nature  to  treat  them 
as  friendly  as  we  can,  and,  if  I  could  make 
a  suggestion,  when  their  dance  is  over  one 
might  serve  out  a  little  rum  and  give  them 
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a  few  trinkets.  Indians  are  like  children — 
they  like  attention." 

''Very  well,  let  them  in." 

Soon  afterwards  the  band,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ten  warriors  who  straggled  off  in 
various  directions  through  the  village,  ap- 
peared before  the  commandant's  quarters. 
There  they  set  up  a  post  in  the  narrow  street, 
threw  off  their  blankets,  and  began  their 
dance.  What  stalwart,  panther-like  savages 
they  were!  And  as  they  commenced  to 
circle  about  the  post,  in  their  half-bent, 
stealthy,  swaying  way,  keeping  time  to  the 
weird  chant  of  the  leader,  they  seemed  like 
demons! 

Major  Gladwin  and  a  little  group  of  officers 
came  out  to  watch  them,  and  soon  after  they 
were  joined  by  Sterling  and  one  or  two  others. 

Major,"  said  Sterling,  ''notice  their  leader 
well.  That's  Pontiac,  who  is  said  to  be  the 
great  overlord  of  all  the  savages,  good  and 
bad.  Christian  and  pagan,  in  this  western 
country.  Does  n't  he  look  every  inch  a 
chieftain?" 
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*'0h,  is  that  Pontiac?  I've  heard  Rogers 
tell  of  him, — and  Campbell  too.  Say,  Cap- 
tain, is  that  your  old  friend,  the  grand  sachem 
of  all  the  warriors  of  the  wilderness?'' 

Campbell  looked  in  the  direction  of  the 
commandant's  gesture,  and  nodded. 

' '  Yes,  it 's  Pontiac,  sure  enough.  I  have  n't 
seen  him  before  this  spring." 

The  dance  was  now  growing  wilder  and 
noisier.  The  warriors  were  chanting  excit- 
edly, and  working  themselves  into  a  frenzy, 
and  at  every  turn  around  the  ring  they 
drove  their  tomahawks  with  fury  into  the 
post. 

That's  a  blood-curdling  sing-song,"  re- 
marked Gladwin,  ''I  wonder  what  it  means." 

The  captain  ttirned  to  a  Frenchman  who 
had  come  up  from  the  gate  with  the  Indians. 
''Monsieur  La  Butte,  kindly  tell  us  what 
the  savages  are  chanting  so  excitedly." 

The  interpreter  seemed  a  little  embarrassed. 
''They  are  singing  of  their  war  deeds  on 
various  occasions." 

"Translate  for  us,"  said  Gladwin.  "Their 
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leader  seems  especially  noisy — what  is  he 
saying?" 

La  Butte  translated,  though  with  some 
reluctance: 

* ' '  We  are  Ottawa  warriors ! 
We  have  slain  our  enemies; 
Their  scalps  are  in  our  hands. 

*We  have  met  the  Sag-o-nash  in  battle; 
Their  scalp  locks  are  drying  in  our  cabins. 
O'Wah  !   O'Wah !  0-wah 

''Do  they  come  here  to  entertain  us  by 
singing  of  the  way  they  have  scalped  the 
English?    I  don't  quite  like  such  htmior!'' 

Before  the  interpreter  could  answer,  the 
savages  left  the  ring  and  their  dancing  post, 
and  swept  around  the  little  group  of  officers, 
still  dancing  and  chanting: 

''We  have  met  the  Sag-o-nash  in  battle; 
Their  scalp  locks  are  drying  in  our  cabins. 
0-wah  !   0-wah !   0-wah !  * ' 

Then,  waiting  only  long  enough  for  their 
presents  and  rtim,  they  went  over  to  where 
their  blankets  lay,  wrapped  themselves  up 
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like  mummies,  and  strode  haughtily  and 
silently  away.  The  others  of  their  band  who 
had  been  prowling  around  the  garrison  inclo- 
sure,  met  them  at  the  gate,  and  together  they 
went  to  their  canoes  and  paddled  off. 

Several  days  went  by,  and  affairs  at  the 
fort  and  settlement  were  going  as  usual. 
Willy  and  the  exploring  party  were  off  some- 
where in  Lake  St.  Clair;  Sterling  was  unusually 
busy  in  his  trading  house,  but  not  so  busy 
that  his  thoughts  did  not  wander  up  the 
river  road  to  the  cabin  of  Angelique  Cuillerier. 
He  had  not  seen  her  since  that  night  when  he 
had  called  at  her  father's  house. 

One  afternoon,  as  he  was  busy  with  his 
accounts,  a  Pawnee  woman  who  was  a  slave 
in  the  Cuillerier  household  came  in,  and  after 
loitering  a  moment,  half  undecided,  she 
approached  Sterling,  as  if  to  inquire  about 
some  article  or  other,  and  handed  him  slyly  a 
folded  piece  of  paper.  He  slipped  it  into  his 
pocket  hastily  and  hurried  to  show  his  appre- 
ciation of  her  visit  by  giving  her  a  few  yards 
of  red  Stroud.    The  note  was  only  a  line: 
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^^Ilfaut  vous  voir  un  instant  ce  soir  au  boscage, 
— I  must  see  you  for  a  moment  to-night  at 
the  grove/' 

Late  that  night  SterHng  went  to  Major 
Gladwin's  quarters.  There  was  always  con- 
viviality enough  in  Fort  Detroit,  so  that 
the  commandant  did  not  have  to  go  to  bed 
early  for  lack  of  diversion.  The  trader 
requested  an  interview  at  once,  saying  it  was 
urgent.  He  was  conducted  to  the  major's 
room. 

''You  choose  a  curious  hour  for  a  call,  Mr. 
Sterling,'*  said  Gladwin,  with  hardly  an 
affable  manner.  ''I  am  anxious  to  hear 
what  important  news  has  brought  you 
here." 

''What  we  have  feared  so  long  is  upon  us. 
To-morrow  Pontiac  and  sixty  of  his  chiefs 
will  come  for  a  council  with  you  and  your 
officers.  There  is  treachery  afoot.  Each 
savage  will  have  a  sawed-off  gun,  tomahawk, 
and  scalping  knife  under  his  blanket.  In 
the  course  of  the  council  Pontiac  will  rise  to 
make  a  speech,  holding  out  to  you  a  wampum 
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belt.  That  will  be  the  signal  for  slaughter, — 
not  an  officer  is  to  be  spared/' 

''How  do  you  know  this?" 

''Well,  the  main  thing  is,  I  know  it." 

"But  the  news  is  so  startling — I  cannot 
credit  it.    There  is  some  mistake." 

"There  is  no  mistake.  You — I — all  of  us 
must  be  on  the  alert,  for  we  are  dealing  with 
an  unscrupulous  foe." 

"Sterling,  I  tell  you  there  is  surely  some 
mistake;  your  nerves  are  unstrung.  You 
have  thought  about  Indian  troubles  until 
it  has  turned  your  head." 

"Major  Gladwin,  come  to  the  door  with 
me." 

Sterling  led  the  commandant  almost  sol- 
emnly to  the  open  air;  the  night  was  as  soft 
and  fragrant  as  summer,  and  the  fort  was 
wrapped  in  silence. 

"Do  you  hear  that?" 

The  trader  swept  his  arm  around  in  every 
direction.  They  listened,  and  on  the  gentle 
air  they  heard  the  medicine  man's  rattle 
and  the  boom  of  the  war  drimi. 
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''For  days  the  savages  have  been  holding 
pow-wows  and  secret  councils;  for  days  they 
have  been  filing  off  their  guns  so  they  could 
conceal  them  under  their  blankets,  and  to- 
night they  are  dancing  the  war  dance.  A 
friend  has  told  me  this  in  order  to  spread  the 
warning — as  a  man  of  honor,  more  I  cannot 
reveal.  But  it  is  no  false  alarm;  it  is  the 
terrible  truth/' 

The  commandant  had  suddenly  become  a 
man  of  action. 

''Sterling,  we'll  be  ready  for  them  when 
they  come.  I  agreed  to  hold  a  grand  council 
with  them  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow,  for  I 
had  no  reason  to  suspect  any  evil  designs. 
But  forewarned  is  forearmed.  And  now  111 
begin  my  preparations  with  a  double  guard  on 
the  ramparts  to-night.  They  shall  not  catch 
us  napping." 

The  next  day,  the  seventh  of  May,  dawned 
quiet  and  peaceful,  but  Gladwin  relaxed  no 
precautions.  He  ordered  his  whole  garrison 
under  arms,  with  every  officer  ready;  the 
cannons  on  the  bastions  were  double-shotted; 
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the  sloops  at  anchor  before  the  fort  were  made 
ready  to  sHp  their  cables;  everything  was 
put  on  a  war  footing.  Among  the  civilians 
Sterling  took  the  lead;  the  traders  quitted 
their  storehouses  and  armed  their  engages 
and  clerks. 

I  wish  I  had  Langford  here/'  said  Sterling 
to  an  officer  who  was  discussing  arrangements 
with  him.  ''He'd  count  for  a  dozen  men  in 
an  emergency  like  this.  That  party  ought 
never  to  have  gone  up  the  lake." 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  Indians 
began  to  collect  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort; 
some  came  up  from  the  south  along  the  river; 
others  seemed  to  straggle  in  from  the  forest 
behind  the  settlement.  At  ten  o'clock  Pon- 
tiac  and  sixty  of  his  chieftains  appeared 
from  the  east  on  the  river  road;  they  were 
stiffly  wrapped  in  their  blankets  to  their 
very  chins,  and  above  their  hideous,  painted 
faces  plumes  of  the  eagle  or  the  crow  fluttered 
in  their  scalp  locks.  When  they  reached 
the  gate  it  was  thrown  open  for  them  without 
delay,  and  a  soldier  led  them  with  some 
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show  of  ceremony  to  the  council  house  in 
Captain  Campbeirs  quarters,  where  Gladwin 
and  a  part  of  his  officers  in  parade  dress  were 
waiting  to  receive  them.  The  Indians  seated 
themselves  in  a  semicircle  on  the  floor,  facing 
the  officers,  who  appeared  unsuspicious  of 
any  treachery. 

The  council  began.  The  calumet  was 
lighted  and  was  just  being  handed  on  its  way 
around  the  circle  when  there  came  from 
outside  the  roll  of  drtims  and  the  blare  of 
bugles.  Pontiac  started,  as  if  at  an  unex- 
pected sound.  He  looked  around  furtively 
and  beheld  a  file  of  soldiers  drawn  up  across 
from  the  council  house;  he  looked  at  Gladwin, 
who  returned  his  gaze  with  a  cold  smile;  he 
looked  sharply  from  one  officer  to  another 
and  saw,  now  that  their  coats  were  opened, 
that  each  one  wore  a  sword  and  had  a  brace 
of  pistols  in  his  belt.  He  arose,  excused 
himself  for  a  moment,  and  went  out  into  the 
street.  He  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes,— 
soldiers  everywhere,  double  guards  on  the 
ramparts,  and  before  every  trader's  quarters 
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the  assistants  and  men,  all  armed  to  the 
teeth  and  waiting.  He  went  down  toward 
the  gate — it  was  closed  and  locked.  He  saw 
here  and  there  little  groups  of  his  Ottawa 
warriors,  but  the  soldiers  held  the  street 
comers  with  loaded  rifles.  He  went  back  to 
the  council,  grinding  his  teeth  in  rage. 

*'Why  are  there  so  many  soldiers  on  duty 
to-day?"  he  asked,  without  deigning  to  seat 
himself  again. 

The  commandant  spoke  slowly.  *  *  The  men 
are  out  for  drill — a  British  soldier  is  always 
on  the  alert." 

He  emphasized  the  word  British"  in  a  way 
that  sounded  significant. 

"We  red  men  are  peaceful  and  unsuspect- 
ing; we  like  not  so  many  signs  of  war." 

Major  Gladwin  arose  in  his  place,  and  a 
death-like  silence  ruled  for  a  moment. 

''Listen,  O  Pontiac,  great  chief  of  all  the 
northern  tribes.  I  have  a  word  for  you  and 
your  brothers.  As  long  as  you  are  men  of 
peace,  the  soldiers  and  the  guns  are  as  if  you 
never  saw  them.    We  fight  our  enemies,  not 
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our  friends.  Your  words  are  sweet  as  wild 
honey,  but  the  war  paint  on  your  faces,  the 
war  plumes  in  your  scalp  locks,  the  gtins  under 
your  blankets,  are  not  signs  of  peace.  Yours 
is  the  behavior  of  children,  not  of  warriors. 
And  now  the  council  is  at  an  end.'* 

He  made  a  gesture,  and  at  the  signal  there 
came  another  roll  of  the  drum  and  cries  of 
command  from  the  officers. 

The  Indians  exchanged  a  few  words  to- 
gether, then,  without  a  friendly  nod,  or  even 
a  good-by,  they  filed  out  and  left  the  fort, 
and  their  followers  straggled  out  with  them. 

''We  should  have  shot  them  down  in  their 
tracks,"  said  Sterling,  who  looked  after 
them  sullenly.  ''That's  what  they  had 
planned  to  do  to  us.'' 

Pontiac  went  back  to  his  village,  baffled  and 
chagrined.  There  was  a  traitor  somewhere 
who  had  given  the  hated  English  a  hint  of  his 
plans.  He  must  now  work  out  some  new 
ruse  to  throw  the  garrison  authorities  off  their 
guard.  The  next  morning  he  and  three  of 
his  chiefs  came  back  to  the  fort,  bearing  a  pipe 
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of  peace,  and  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
commandant's  presence  he  began  a  long 
explanation.  Some  lying  person  had  tried 
to  deceive  the  people  of  the  fort  and  had 
done  much  harm  to  the  reputations  of  their 
faithful  red  children.  As  a  sign  of  friendliness 
he  had  now  come  with  the  sacred  calumet,  the 
peace  pipe  of  his  tribe,  the  smoke  of  which 
would  rise  in  loving  fragrance  to  Kit-chee 
Man-i-tou,  the  Great  Spirit. 

Gladwin  listened  in  silence  and  accepted 
the  pipe  without  comment.  Then  the  great 
warrior  of  the  Ottawas,  head  chief  of  all 
the  northern  tribes,  as  he  called  himself, 
departed  with  his  three  companions  quite 
satisfied  with  the  good  impression  he  had 
made.  His  plan,  balked  for  a  moment, 
would  be  as  effective  in  a  different  way,  and 
runners  were  sent  in  all  directions  to  stmimon 
the  warriors  for  the  attack  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Another  uneasy  night  passed  for  the  garri- 
son, but  at  last  day  dawned,  and  the  sun  rose 
in  the  east  over  Lake  St.  Clair  as  peaceful  as 
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ever.  Everybody,  French  and  English,  felt 
that  on  this  day  the  crisis  would  come.  As  it 
was  a  festival  day,  the  French  went  to  church 
as  usual,  and  then  took  part  in  a  religious 
procession  outside  the  palisade.  But  inside 
the  fort  Gladwin  kept  his  men  under  arms, 
waiting,  waiting, — and  ready. 

Toward  noon  the  Indians  began  to  collect 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement,  but  they 
did  not  approach  within  rifle  shot  of  the  fort. 
Finally  Pontiac  came  marching  down  the 
river  road  at  the  head  of  fifty  braves.  He  was 
dressed  in  blanket,  war  paint,  and  feathers, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  but  this  day  his 
stride  was  more  lordly  than  ever.  When  he 
reached  the  gate  he  pompously  demanded 
entrance,  but  the  sentinel  motioned  him 
away.  Then  the  commandant  himself  ap- 
peared on  the  rampart  over  the  gate  and  told 
him  and  his  men  to  be  gone,  as  his  patience 
was  exhausted.  The  day  before  they  had 
smoked  the  calumet  of  peace;  to-day  they 
could  bury  the  hatchet  or  dig  it  up.  There 
would  be  no  more  parleying  and  palaver. 
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Pontiac  stood  a  moment  as  if  undecided, 
then  turned  haughtily,  waved  his  hand  imperi- 
ously, and  from  the  distance  on  every  side 
there  came  answering  war  cries. 

Sterling  was  standing  at  the  gate,  following 
the  scene  closely.  When  he  heard  the  dis- 
tant yells  and  saw  the  scurrying  savages,  he 
bit  his  teeth  together  fiercely. 

*'It's  war  now,  murder  and  plunder.  I 
wonder  how  it  will  fare  with  Willy  and  his 
pleasure  trip?'' 

The  same  day,  only  a  few  hours  later,  a 
Frenchman  arrived  from  up  the  river  with 
the  rumor  that  Captain  Robertson,  Sir  Robert 
Davers,  and  their  party  had  been  killed  in 
the  region  beyond  Lake  St.  Clair. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

WHILE  all  these  wild  events  were  taking 
place  at  the  fort,  the  little  exploring 
party  in  charge  of  Captain  Robertson  was 
proceeding  on  its  way  up  the  shore.  The 
captain  himself  with  the  necessary  sounding 
apparatus,  camp  equipment,  and  provisions, 
together  with  six  soldiers  from  the  fort,  two 
sailors  from  one  of  the  sloops,  and  Willy, 
traveled  in  a  large  bateau.  It  was  roomy  and 
comfortable,  and  with  eight  men  at  the  oars 
not  so  very  slow.  Sir  Robert  Davers  and  a 
young  Indian  slave  from  the  garrison  followed 
in  a  canoe  which  was  more  suitable  for  shallow 
water  and  grassy  coves.  The  little  company 
moved  in  a  leisurely  way  along  up  the  western 
edge  of  Lake  St.  Clair.  Sir  Robert  and  Willy 
explored  every  bay  and  patch  of  reeds  for 
ducks,  which  were  plentiful,  and  at  the  sup- 
pers by  the  cheery  campfires  they  had  for 
their  meat  course  many  a  canvas-back  and 
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mallard  roasted  over  glowing  coals.  Willy- 
was  enjoying  himself  hugely;  after  his  win- 
ter's labors  it  was  like  a  vacation  from  school 
to  be  able  to  stretch  his  legs  through  the 
woods,  or  play  around  in  a  canoe  after  wild 
fowl. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  sixth  of  May  they 
came  to  the  so-called  ''Pinery,"  a  point  on 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  lake  where 
the  forest  came  down  to  the  shore  and  whence 
all  the  pine  timber  used  in  the  settlement  was 
obtained.  Some  Frenchmen  were  building 
a  sawmill  at  this  place,  and  the  party  put  in 
here  to  leave  a  few  barrels  of  flour  which  they 
had  brought  up  from  the  settlement  to  accom- 
modate a  trader.  The  men  at  the  mill  did 
their  utmost  to  persuade  them  not  to  proceed 
farther,  telling  them  that  the  Indians  were 
on  the  warpath  and  waiting  for  them,  and 
would  certainly  cut  them  to  pieces  when  they 
got  up  into  the  narrow  channels.  There  was 
still  time,  with  the  wind  and  current  in  their 
favor,  to  turn  back  and  make  the  fort  in 
safety. 
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Captain  Robertson  listened  to  their  exhor- 
tations with  a  smile.  In  the  first  place,  as 
he  told  Davers  and  Willy,  he  didn't  take 
much  stock  in  what  the  Frenchmen  were 
saying.  Possibly  they  meant  well,  but  he 
was  not  sure  even  of  that.  And  then,  sup- 
pose the  Indians  were  bent  on  murder,  every- 
body knew  that  they  never  attacked  until 
nightfall.  Willy  interposed  a  mild  dissent 
to  this,  but  no  one  was  inclined  to  listen  to 
him.  No,  the  captain  would  go  on  some  six 
miles  farther,  sound  in  the  various  channels 
where  the  river  comes  in  from  Lake  Huron, 
and  then  return  with  his  work  completed. 

At  a  command  from  Captain  Robertson 
the  bateau  moved  on,  with  Sir  Robert  and 
his  Indian  preceding.  In  a  couple  of  hours 
they  came  to  an  Indian  village  where  the 
bank  of  the  river  was  covered  with  a  great 
crowd  of  savages.  Sir  Robert  had  already 
landed  and  was  smoking  a  pipe  of  peace  with 
them  when  Willy's  party  came  up.  The 
channel  was  narrow  at  this  point,  and  the 
current  so  swift  that  the  bateau  had  to  creep 
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close  inshore.  As  it  moved  along  upstream, 
the  Indians  followed  on  the  shore,  asking  the 
men  to  land,  and  telling  them  that  the  red 
men  were  their  brothers.  Gradually  the  war- 
riors vanished,  however,  and  soon  only  the 
squaws  were  left;  these  still  kept  pace  with 
them,  acting  as  if  they  wanted  to  sell  them 
fish  and  game.  Then  suddenly  there  came 
a  fierce  war  whoop;  the  women  ducked  and 
ran,  and  over  the  rising  ground  some  hideous 
painted  shapes  appeared  and  fired  point-blank 
at  the  two  boats  at  a  distance  of  less  than 
two  hundred  yards.  Captain  Robertson  and 
two  of  the  soldiers  were  killed  almost  at  the 
first  volley,  and  Sir  Robert  Davers  was  shot 
in  trying  to  escape  to  the  opposite  shore  in 
his  canoe.  When  Willy  saw  what  was  hap- 
pening he  seized  the  rudder  and  tried  to  sheer 
off  to  midstream,  but  before  the  boat  could 
turn  a  number  of  savages  had  boarded  it  and 
seized  every  one  who  was  still  alive.  Willy 
himself  was  yanked  out  backwards  by  a  stal- 
wart Indian  who  claimed  him  at  once  as  his 
booty. 
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Thus  the  outing  ended.  War  cries  sounded 
in  every  direction,  and  instead  of  peaceful 
Indians,  the  shore  and  forest  were  ahve  with 
braves  smeared  with  war  paint  and  brandish- 
ing their  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives. 
Willy  was  tied  and  given  into  the  hands  of 
an  old  woman,  who  told  him  she  would  drink 
his  blood  if  he  attempted  to  escape.  When 
the  boy  replied  as  fluently  as  she  in  her  own 
tongue,  she  demanded  how  it  came  that  he, 
a  Sag-o-nash,  could  talk  Chippewa  like  that. 
Before  he  could  answer,  the  savage  who  had 
captured  him  came  back  from  the  boat, 
bringing  some  of  the  plunder,  which  he  loaded 
on  his  prisoner's  back.  Then,  seizing  a 
stick,  he  told  him  to  move  on  toward  the 
village.  Willy  ground  his  teeth  in  rage,  but 
he  had  to  obey.  The  others  of  his  party 
were  dead,  and  the  slightest  defiance  on  his 
part  would  mean  a  similar  fate  for  himself. 
He,  therefore,  bent  his  back  under  the  burden 
and  trudged  along  where  he  was  driven. 

Willy's  captor  took  him  to  his  wigwam, 
where  he  dumped  him  in  a  corner,  boimd 
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hand  and  foot.  In  a  short  time  the  place 
was  filled  with  a  mob  of  yelling  savages, 
drunk  on  the  rtmi  which  they  had  captured 
with  the  bateau.  One  Indian  who  came  in 
wearing  the  clothes  of  Captain  Robertson 
was  so  enraged  at  the  sight  of  the  captive 
that  he  drew  his  tomahawk  and  aimed  a  fierce 
blow  at  him,  saying  there  was  one  more 
Sag-o-nash  to  kill.  At  this  point  the  owner 
of  the  wigwam  asserted  his  authority  and 
drove  everybody  out.  A  little  later  the  same 
Indian  returned,  declaring  he'd  kill  the 
Englishman  for  sure  this  time,  but  he  was 
thrown  out  of  the  cabin  and  sent  sprawling 
with  a  kick. 

All  that  night  the  drunken  Indians  yelled 
and  danced;  Willy,  bound,  lay  on  a  bearskin, 
covered  with  some  furs,  and  crowded  close 
behind  the  squaw,  who  seemed  inclined  to 
protect  him.  When  in  the  course  of  the 
night  some  revelers  came  and  demanded 
the  captive,  the  old  woman  said  he  was 
not  there,  but  had  been  taken  to  another 
cabin. 
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All  the  next  day  Willy  was  kept  bound, 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  Along 
toward  evening  he  caught  sight  of  Sir  Robert 
Davers'  Indian  slave,  who  was  allowed  to  go 
wherever  he  pleased  in  the  village.  The 
young  man  complained  that  he  was  treated 
worse  by  the  Indians  than  by  his  white  mas- 
ters, and  that  he  was  going  to  try  to  escape. 
Willy  suggested  that  they  make  an  escape 
together,  and  proposed  that  when  everybody 
was  asleep  that  night  they  should  roll  out  of 
their  wigwams,  meet  at  some  place,  untie 
each  other's  bonds,  and  then  make  for  Detroit 
through  the  forest.  Willy  saw  nothing  more 
of  the  fellow,  but  late  that  night  his  master 
came  in  with  a  post  and  a  heavy  ax.  He  was 
in  a  towering  rage.  With  heavy  blows  of 
the  ax  he  drove  the  post  into  the  earth  of  the 
wigwam  floor.  Then  he  bade  Willy  lie  down 
on  his  back  near  it,  and  he  tied  him  to  it 
hand  and  foot. 

''You  think  you  can  escape,  do  you? 
Well,  you  can't.  That  young  Pawnee  has 
told  me  all  about  your  nice  plan — we  have 
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let  him  go  because  he  did  it.  He  is  no  good 
anyway;  but  you,  we'll  make  a  warrior  out 
of  you  if  you  don't  get  so  stubborn  that  we 
have  to  knock  you  on  the  head." 

Willy  saw  that  he  must  make  the  best  of 
the  situation,  so  he  answered  as  compla- 
cently as  he  could: 

Nee-jee  (my  friend),  life  is  sweet,  and  as 
much  so  to  a  white  man  as  to  an  Indian.  I 
shall  obey  you  like  a  dog  and  content  myself 
at  your  fire.  O-wah!'' 

''Good!   Good!   See  that  you  do  it." 

The  next  morning  Willy's  master  took  him 
out  for  a  stroll  about  the  village.  He  pointed 
out  to  him  how  foolish  his  party  had  been 
to  bring  their  bateau  through  the  narrow 
channel;  he  showed  him  where  the  soldiers 
had  been  killed,  and  where  the  bodies  of 
Captain  Robertson  and  Sir  Robert  Davers 
still  lay.  At  last  they  came  to  where  there 
was  a  pile  of  wood,  and  he  made  Willy  take 
up  a  big  bundle  of  it  and  carry  it  on  his  back 
to  the  wigwam.  Afterwards,  instead  of  tying 
him  hand  and  foot  to  the  post  as  before,  he 
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bound  him  by  the  hands  only  to  the  poles  of 
the  hut. 

The  next  day  was  an  important  one  for 
Willy,  for  on  that  day  he  became  an  Indian. 
His  captor  announced  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  that  he  was  going  with  the  other 
warriors  to  Detroit,  which  was  besieged  by 
all  the  Indian  tribes  and  would  undoubtedly 
soon  be  captured.  He  was  glad  to  see  that 
his  young  prisoner  had  sensibly  given  up  hope 
of  escape;  if  he  should  get  away  he  could 
never  reach  the  settlement  alive.  During 
his  absence  Willy  was  to  be  left  in  charge  of 
his  squaw  and  his  father;  their  word  was  law, 
and  the  better  he  obeyed  the  better  off  he 
would  be.  After  delivering  this  exhortation 
he  got  into  his  canoe  and  paddled  away.  As 
soon  as  he  was  gone  the  old  man  took  the 
boy  in  charge,  and  announced  that  since  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  with  the 
Indians  he  ought  to  be  formally  adopted  as  a 
member  of  the  tribe.  Now  Willy,  who  knew 
all  about  this  ceremony  of  adoption,  had  no 
desire  to  go  through  it.    When  he  was  among 
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the  Pe-yan-ke-shaws  he  had  seen  more  than 
one  newcomer  among  them  writhe  and  yell 
during  the  process  of  having  the  tribal  totem 
tatooed  on  his  back  with  gunpowder  and  a 
vermilion  needle.  He  began,  therefore,  to 
argue  with  the  old  warrior  against  any  long- 
winded  rites  of  adoption,  asking  to  be  taken 
into  the  family  without  any  fuss  or  ado.  At 
last  the  old  man  consented. 

The  first  change  in  Willy's  condition  was  in 
the  matter  of  clothes;  the  old  man  and  the 
squaw,  too,  insisted  that  he  give  up  his  English 
dress  for  mitasseSj  a  shirt,  and  a  blanket; 
then  his  long  hair  was  cut  off,  except  for  the 
scalp  lock,  which  was  braided  full  of  brooches 
and  metal  ornaments  and  decked  with 
feathers;  charcoal  and  grease,  v/ith  a  little 
vermilion  added,  made  a  paint  which,  when 
the  old  man  applied  it,  changed  the  honest 
tan  of  his  face  into  the  hideous  appearance 
of  a  savage.  When  this  transformation  was 
completed  the  squaw  spread  out  a  bearskin, 
and  Willy  and  the  old  man  sat  down  to  smoke 
the  calumet,  as  sign  of  everlasting  friendship. 
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After  a  few  whiffs  had  been  exchanged  the  old 
man  said: 

**You  are  a  Sag-o-nash  no  longer,  but  a 
Chippewa  brave,  and  your  name  is  Ad-dik 
(White  Elk)." 

And  then,  without  rising,  he  began  to  sway 
back  and  forth  and  chant: 

*'0  Kit-chee  Man-i-tou,  here  is  a  new  warrior; 
He  has  strength  of  mind  and  arm. 
He  will  bare  his  body  to  the  enemy." 

One  day,  not  long  after  this,  a  band  of  the 
Sag-i-nong  Indians,  moving  down  in  a  fleet 
of  canoes  from  their  cotmtry  to  help  in  the 
attack  on  Detroit,  stopped  for  a  short  time 
at  the  village.  The  leader  was  a  big  savage 
whom  Willy  had  seen  frequently  at  his 
trading  post  in  the  winter;  many  others,  too, 
he  recognized  as  customers  or  debtors  of  his. 
As  he  listened  to  their  talk  he  was  very  grate- 
ful for  the  Indian  dress  and  the  paint  on  his 
face  which  disguised  him  so  completely.  In 
telling  the  news  of  the  past  season  they  did 
not  forget  to  speak  of  their  trader,  and  how 
he  had  escaped  them.    Had  the  people  of  the 
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village  not  seen  his  big  northland  canoe  pass? 
No?  Perhaps  he  turned  up  the  coast  to  Mi- 
chil-li-mack-i-naw.   Too  bad  they  missed  him ! 

Now,  as  one  may  imagine,  this  was  not  very 
comforting  talk  to  the  young  captive,  who 
did  not  breathe  easy  until  the  bloodthirsty 
gang  sailed  on.  One  savage  among  them  was 
such  an  evil-looking  cutthroat  that  Willy 
asked  the  old  man  about  him  as  soon  as  he 
got  a  chance. 

' '  That 's  Sag-git-to,  He- Who-Scares- All- 
Men;  he  has  a  bad  heart.*' 

''I'll  bet  that's  the  man  that  bothered 
Wa-boose's  traps,''  thought  Willy  to  himself. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  the  Indians  left 
behind  in  the  village  were  brought  close  to 
starvation.  The  warriors  who  went  to  help 
in  the  siege  of  the  fort  took  with  them  about 
all  the  available  food  supplies;  and  a  heavy 
storm  which  raged  for  almost  a  week  made  the 
lake  too  rough  for  fishing.  Then  the  weather 
cleared,  and  everybody  who  could  went  out 
after  fish.  Willy,  whom  his  master  was 
beginning  to  treat  with  more  confidence  now. 
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was  allowed  to  take  part  in  several  of  these 
night  expeditions;  a  flaming  torch  of  greasy 
rags  or  of  birch  bark  was  fixed  in  the  prow  of 
the  canoe,  and  behind  it  stood  a  man  with  a 
spear;  another  man  in  the  stern  paddled  slowly 
along  in  the  shallow  waters  where  the  beach 
was  sandy.  It  was  great  sport,  for  the  light 
so  dazzled  the  fish  that  they  fell  an  easy 
prey.  In  two  hours'  time  it  was  easy  to  get 
as  many  bullheads,  perch,  pike,  and  wall-eyed 
perch  as  the  boatman  could  carry. 

One  day  Willy's  real  master,  whose  name 
was  Per-wash,  came  back  from  the  siege  for 
a  short  call  in  the  village.  He  was  delighted 
enough  when  he  saw  his  prisoner  in  his  new 
garb.  He  patted  him  on  the  back,  he  turned 
him  around  so  he  could  study  him  from  every 
side,  he  even  loaded  him  with  arm  bands  and 
brooches,  and  paraded  him  like  a  hero  among 
the  cabins.  Then  the  whole  family  began  to 
make  preparations  to  go  down  the  shore  to 
some  camping  place  nearer  the  scene  of 
hostilities.  Willy  was  delighted  at  the  plan 
— it  brought  escape  nearer. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


'HE  worst  had  happened — Fort  Detroit 
was  besieged. 


As  soon  as  Pontiac  was  turned  away  from 
the  fort  gate  on  that  last  insolent  visit,  the 
savages  at  once  began  their  work  of  devasta- 
tion and  murder  wherever  they  could  find  any 
English  on  whom  to  lay  hands.  When  the 
infuriated  chieftain  himself  reached  his  own 
village  he  assembled  his  Ottawa  warriors  in  a 
mad  war  dance;  then  they  all  moved,  bag  and 
baggage,  to  the  west  shore  of  the  river.  The 
siege  was  now  on  in  earnest;  the  tribes  of 
Pontiac's  confederacy,  the  Ottawas,  the  Chip- 
pewas,  the  Hurons,  and  the  Pot-to-wot-ta- 
mies,  turned  out  all  their  fighting  men,  and 
at  daybreak  of  the  next  day  they  began  a 
terrific  fire  on  the  stockade.  They  resorted 
to  all  the  tactics  which  their  savage  minds 
could  devise:  some  of  them  crawled  on  their 
bellies  up  behind  little  knolls  within  good 
range;  others  ran  boldly  up,  gave  a  war 
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whoop,  fired,  and  then  danced  back  again. 
There  were  some  old  buildings  quite  close  to 
the  fort  which  afforded  shelter  to  a  number  of 
Indian  marksmen,  who  proved  themselves 
very  troublesome.  But  the  English  dis- 
lodged them  by  a  clever  trick.  A  large 
number  of  big  spikes  were  tied  together  by 
wire,  then  heated  red  hot  in  the  blacksmith's 
forge;  one  of  the  cannon  over  the  gate  was 
loaded  with  these  and  trained  on  the  buildings. 
The  discharge  of  this  fiery  hail  set  the  houses 
on  fire,  and  the  savages  had  to  cut  and  run  for 
cover,  followed  by  the  rifle  shots  and  hoots  of 
the  garrison. 

Major  Gladwin  was  slow  to  seize  the  mean- 
ing of  the  situation ;  even  though  open  warfare 
had  begun,  he  persisted  in  thinking  that  the 
behavior  of  the  savages  was  only  childish 
petulance  and  would  soon  wear  off.  He  was 
even  willing  to  try  to  placate  them  further, 
and  allowed  some  of  the  French  residents  to 
ask  Pontiac  for  a  council.  He  and  Captain 
Campbell  were  walking  around  the  chemin 
de  ronde  inside  the  palisade  when  La  Butte, 
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the  interpreter  who  had  been  to  Pontiac's 
camp,  came  in.  He  was  out  of  breath,  and 
excited. 

''What's  the  matter,  Monsieur  La  Butte?" 
asked  the  commandant. 

La  Butte  shrugged  his  shoulders  signifi- 
cantly. 

''Pontiac  is  willing  to  hold  a  council  with 
his  English  father,  and  he  would  like  to  have 
Captain  Campbell  come  into  his  camp  for  the 
purpose.'* 

Campbell  turned  to  Gladwin: 

''Major,  with  your  permission  I'm  ready 
to  go  at  once.  I  believe  I  can  bring  about 
peace  if  I  can  meet  the  Indians  in  [their  own 
village." 

"But  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  things.  Cap- 
tain. I  think  there's  treachery  afoot. 
Don't  go." 

But  La  Butte  argued  that  it  was  safe 
enough;  Pontiac  was  a  barbarian,  but,  after 
all,  he  had  a  sense  of  honor  which  could  be 
relied  upon.  The  officer  urged  the  same,  and 
spoke  of  the  friendly  way  he  had  known  the 
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chieftain  in  the  past.  At  last  Gladwin  reluc- 
tantly consented,  and  Campbell  went  to  his 
quarters  to  make  some  hasty  preparations. 
Lieutenant  McDougal  asked  and  received 
permission  to  accompany  him,  and  together 
they  set  out.  But  they  had  hardly  passed 
the  fort  gate  before  a  Frenchman  came  run- 
ning up,  entreating  them  not  to  venture  into 
the  Indian  camp.  But  they  only  laughed 
at  the  man's  fears,  and  kept  on. 

The  road  which  took  them  to  Pontiac's 
camp  led  along  the  river  in  the  midst  of  the 
little  cabins  of  the  French  settlers.  Fre- 
quently some  habitant,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  would  come  to  the  door  and  stare 
after  them,  then  shake  his  head  ominously  and 
fall  to  gesticulating  and  talking.  When  they 
crossed  Parent's  Creek,  the  Ottawa  camp  lay 
before  them. 

The  road  was  not  new  to  either  officer, 
each  of  whom  had  seen  long  service  at  Detroit ; 
but  they  could  not  restrain  a  feeling  of 
curiosity  as  they  entered  the  Indian  village 
which  had  grown  up  there  almost  over  night. 
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As  soon  as  they  came  over  the  rise  of  ground 
the  Indians  saw  them  and  began  a  terrible 
yeUing  which  almost  froze  their  blood;  and 
the  squaws  and  children  and  dogs  came 
running  toward  them  as  if  to  tear  them  to 
pieces  on  the  spot. 

''This  doesn't  look  as  if  the  smell  of  the 
peace  pipe  were  in  the  air/'  said  McDougal 
calmly,  as  the  furious  horde  came  crowding 
around  them. 

''I  suspect  this  is  mostly  bluster,"  answered 
Campbell.  Then  turning  to  a  wolfish  looking 
hag  who  was  making  threatening  gestures 
with  a  stick,  he  said  in  a  commanding  tone: 

''Lead  us  to  the  great  chief,  Pontiac." 

The  words  were  not  without  their  effect, 
for  the  crowd  fell  back  a  little,  and  soon  the 
chieftain  himself  met  them  with  outstretched 
hand,  though  his  face  showed  no  trace  of 
friendliness. 

"Welcome,  O  EngHshmen,  to  the  camp  of 
Pontiac." 

He  led  them  through  the  village  and  the 
crowds  of  savages  who  lined  the  way  to  the 
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house  of  Monsieur  Cuillerier,  which  appeared 
to  be  Pontiac's  military  headquarters.  The 
history  of  that  day  has  made  it  plain  to  us 
that  Monsieur  Cuillerier  was  something  of  a 
fop,  and  fond  of  showing  himself  in  public  in 
finely  embroidered  buckskin  clothes  and  moc- 
casins, scarlet  sash,  and  leggings  trimmed  with 
hawk's-bells.  On  this  day  he  was  dressed  like 
a  French  official,  in  cocked  hat  and  laced  coat, 
and  conferred  with  Pontiac,  who  treated  him 
with  great  consideration,  as  with  a  general. 

The  two  English  officers  were  led  into  a 
large  living  room  and  seated.  Pontiac  and 
his  chiefs  grouped  themselves  around  Cuil- 
lerier on  the  opposite  side.  For  a  while  there 
was  silence, — -an  uncanny  silence;  outside,  at 
every  window,  stood  crowds  of  sullen  braves, 
and  the  doors  were  thronged  with  them. 
Finally  Captain  Campbell  arose  and  addressed 
Pontiac. 

Nee-jee  (my  friend),  I  am  no  newcomer 
to  the  cabins  of  the  red  men.  Everybody  up 
and  down  the  shore  knows  me  as  a  man  whose 
tongue  is  not  forked.    What  I  say,  I  do. 
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The  great  father,  Major  Gladwin,  who  com- 
mands the  troops  of  the  king  over  the  big 
salt  water,  is  anxious  that  all  our  quarrels 
cease.  He  has  sent  me  to  confer  with  my  old 
friend,  Pontiac,  the  great  chieftain  and  war- 
rior, and  learn  what  

At  this  point  Pontiac  interrupted  with  a 
rudeness  which  was  not  characteristic  of  him, 
for  usually  he  preserved  the  cold,  austere 
dignity  of  a  savage  prince. 

''My  good  friend  may  save  his  breath,  for 
his  fair  words  have  no  meaning  to  me.  But 
I  will  tell  him  a  few  things  which  I  have 
decided.  The  days  of  the  English  on  the 
Wa-jot-i-no-ny  are  finished.  The  war  belt 
has  visited  all  the  tribes  of  the  wilderness, 
the  war  dance  has  been  sung,  and  the  hatchet 
dug  up  again.  In  a  few  days  now  runners 
will  arrive  from  the  north  and  the  south, 
from  the  east  and  the  west,  to  report  the 
capture  of  garrisons,  the  death  of  prisoners. 
We  shall  root  out  the  intruders  and  live  again 
as  before,  alone  with  our  brothers,  the  French, 
who  are  our  friends.'' 
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Pontiac,  who  had  spoken  with  every  evi- 
dence of  feeHng,  paused  and  looked  about 
him.  Grunts  of  approval  came  from  every 
savage  throat,  and  Monsieur  Cuillerier  smiled 
his  approval.    But  the  chief  continued: 

''One  last  word  for  my  old  friend,  Captain 
Campbell, — a  word  of  peace.  Fort  Detroit 
must  surrender,  and  the  soldiers  depart. 
Warriors  of  the  four  nations  will  accompany 
them  out  of  the  country,  but  they  shall  leave 
arms,  food,  and  all  supplies  behind.  0-wah!'' 

When  Pontiac  had  concluded  this  speech 
he  and  Cuillerier  withdrew,  leaving  the  two 
officers  alone  in  the  room,  but  the  doors  and 
windows  were  still  thronged  with  faces, — 
eager,  curious,  and  unfriendly. 

''Well,  Captain,"  said  Lieutenant  McDou- 
gal  calmly,  "the  man  who  warned  us  at  the 
fort  gate  was  right.  We  have  put  out  heads 
in  the  lion's  mouth." 

Campbell  was  greatly  depressed,  though  he 
tried  to  conceal  his  chagrin  and  fears. 

"We  may  as  well  go  back.  Our  peace  talk 
has  amounted  to  nothing." 
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"Go  back!  Do  you  suppose  we  shall  be 
allowed  to  see  the  fort  again?  Look  at  these 
leering  savages!  We  may  as  well  face  the 
situation — this  arch-rebel,  Pontiac,  will  hold 
us  like  a  bear  in  a  trap." 

''Don't  say  anything  rash/'  whispered 
Campbell.  ''  Some  one  here  may  understand 
us.  There  is  surely  no  need  to  make  our 
situation  worse." 

The  captain  rose  and  beckoned  to  an  Indian 
he  recognized. 

"Say  to  Pontiac  we  are  ready  to  take  our 
leave." 

The  man  disappeared,  and  after  a  time 
returned  with  Pontiac  and  Cuillerier. 

"We  are  ready  to  return  to  the  fort," 
said  Campbell. 

Pontiac  made  no  reply,  but  motioned  the 
loitering  savages  away,  and  then  he  con- 
ducted the  two  officers  out  of  the  house  and 
down  the  road.  When  they  came  to  the 
cabin  of  Baptiste  Meloche  the  chief  made 
as  if  to  turn  in,  but  Captain  Campbell 
stopped. 
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''We  will  return  to  the  fort,"  he  said. 
''Our  conference  is  over." 

Cuillerier  smiled,  but  Pontiac  stamped  his 
foot  angrily. 

"  My  white  brothers  will  sleep  to-night  and 
to-morrow  night  in  the  cabin  of  my  French 
friend,"  he  said  finally,  with  more  show  of 
dignity. 

"We  are  trapped,"  said  Campbell,  turning 
to  McDougal.  "I  see  it  all  now.  We  are 
trapped." 

McDougal  ground  his  teeth  with  fury. 
There  was  none  of  Campbell's  resignation 
about  him,  and  his  feelings  were  coming  to 
the  surface.  He  could  n't  talk  to  Pontiac 
with  any  effect,  but  he  turned  upon  Cuillerier, 
who  stood  by,  still  wearing  the  regimentals  of 
departed  French  glory. 

"You  villainous  scoundrel,"  he  said  in  the 
best  French  he  could  command,  "you'll  hang 
for  this, — ^you  and  all  your  hellish  crew. 
Tell  that  to  Pontiac,  with  my  curses." 

Cuillerier  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  held 
out  his  hands  deprecatingly. 
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''Meester  McDougal  ees  ver'  excite/' 
Sacre  chien  d'un  franqais! — Infernal  dog 
of  a  Frenchman!"  was  all  he  said,  as  he  and 
Captain   Campbell   went   to   their  prison 
quarters  in  Meloche's  house. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

SOME  people  say  that  when  an  Indian 
moves  all  he  need  do  is  to  pour  water 
on  the  fire  and  call  the  dog.  But  that  is  not 
always  the  way  of  it,  as  is  proved  by  what 
Willy's  captor  did:  he  poured  water  on  the 
fire  and  ate  the  dog. 

When  the  family  decided  to  leave  the 
village  and  migrate  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Detroit,  the  first  thing  was  to  build  a  canoe, 
and  Willy  and  his  master,  Per-wash,  set  to 
work  to  make  one  of  elm  bark.  The  Indian 
was  so  clever  at  the  task  that  in  two  days 
their  craft  was  done;  it  was  large  enough  to 
transport  everybody,  baggage  and  all,  and 
was  perfectly  seaworthy.  Then  came  the 
farewell  feast.  There  were  always  several 
dogs  prowling  around  the  wigwam,  and 
many  a  nice  mess  of  boiled  fish  or  com  por- 
ridge had  Willy  cooked  only  to  have  one  of 
these  curs  get  a  mouthful  of  it  as  it  sat  cooling 
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somewhere.  He  was  quite  willing,  therefore, 
when  Per- wash  took  his  tomahawk  and  fell 
afoul  of  one  of  the  ugliest  offenders  and  cleft 
his  skull.  The  squaw  dipped  the  dead  dog 
in  a  kettle  of  hot  water,  as  if  he  were  a  pig, 
then  pulled  and  scraped  off  the  hair,  and 
dressed  the  carcass  ready  for  the  pot. 

In  the  meantime  Willy  was  sent  out  to 
summon  the  guests,  who  were  intimate  friends, 
chosen  from  among  the  neighbors.  He  car- 
ried a  number  of  painted  sticks,  which  were 
the  "invitation  cards,"  and  one  of  these  he 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  person.  At  the 
appointed  hour  the  banqueters  arrived,  each 
one  bringing  a  dish  with  him.  As  soon  as 
any  one  came  into  the  wigwam  he  laid  his 
stick  upon  a  platter,  likewise  his  own  dish 
beside  it,  and  the  squaw  immediately  gave 
him  a  double  portion  of  roast  dog, — one 
part  to  eat  on  the  spot,  the  other  part  to 
take  home.  Willy,  who  was  regarded  merely 
as  a  slave  on  this  occasion,  was  obliged  to 
squat  off  in  one  corner  by  himself  and  enjoy 
the  savory  meal  in  imagination. 
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The  next  morning  Per- wash  and  his  family 
were  ready  to  depart,  but  first  another  dog 
must  perish;  he  was  drowned  to  appease  some 
mat'Chee  man-i-tou.  They  journeyed  down 
the  lake  by  easy  stages,  each  night  landing  and 
making  camp  on  the  shore.  The  fact  that 
Willy  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  family  did 
not  make  his  duties  any  less  burdensome. 
Every  night,  as  soon  as  he  touched  foot  on 
the  beach,  he  had  to  take  his  ax  and  cut 
twenty  long  lodge  poles,  which  were  tied 
together  to  make  the  rafters  of  the  wigwam; 
then  bark  matting  was  brought  from  the 
canoe  and  spread  over  these,  leaving  only  a 
hole  in  the  top  for  the  smoke.  This  last 
pari  of  the  work  was  usually  done  by  the  boys 
and  their  mother,  while  Willy  was  cutting 
the  firewood  and  putting  the  kettle  to  boil. 
When  supper  was  over,  everybody  wrapped 
himself  as  best  he  could  in  whatever  was  handy 
for  a  blanket  and  lay  down  with  his  feet  to 
the  fire. 

Although  he  had  to  work  hard,  Willy  could 
not  complain  of  his  treatment,  which  was 
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kind,  even  affectionate  at  times.  Per-wash 
called  him  his  son,  and  told  him  he  must 
regard  the  boys  of  the  family  as  his  brothers. 
And  they  were  exhorted  to  treat  him  well. 
Because  of  his  strength  and  woodcraft  every- 
body, from  the  old  grandfather  down  to  the 
youngest  child,  looked  upon  him  with  respect. 

''You  11  make  a  good  warrior  and  bring 
home  scalps  someday,''  Per-wash  said  to  him 
repeatedly. 

Willy  always  smiled  at  this  bit  of  praise, 
but  he  thought  that  he  would  be  glad  if  he 
brought  home  only  his  own  scalp  safely. 
However,  he  did  not  venture  such  risky 
humor  on  his  master. 

It  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  for 
him  to  get  away  into  the  forest,  but  his  plight 
then  would  have  been  worse  than  before. 
There  were  long  miles  of  swamp  and  lowland 
to  traverse  in  getting  down  to  the  settlement, 
and  hordes  of  Indians  to  pass  through;  and 
without  fire,  or  food,  or  clothes,  that  would 
have  been  an  almost  impossible  task.  No,  he 
would  bide  his  time  in  patience,  and  some  day 
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when  he  was  close  to  the  fort  he  would  give  his 
family  the  slip.  Until  then  he  would  continue 
to  be  Ad-dik,  the  obedient  son. 

Finally  they  came  to  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  Clair, 
and  here  the  family  determined  to  erect  a 
bark  cabin  not  far  from  the  home  of  a  French- 
man who  was  friendly  with  Per- wash.  As 
usual,  Willy  was  chief  builder;  he  chopped 
poles  in  the  woods,  peeled  bark,  cut  branches, 
and  carried  everything  where  it  was  wanted. 
In  addition  he  had  to  collect  wood  for  the 
fire,  and  for  two  hours  every  day  look  after 
the  boiling  of  the  kettle  of  fish  or  corn  broth. 
This  work,  although  hard,  was  not  beyond  his 
strength,  and  he  was  Indian  enough  to  know 
various  labor-saving  devices.  But  the  fact 
that  he  was  obliged  to  wear  mitasses  and  a 
breech-clout,  and  no  shirt,  caused  him  much 
trouble;  the  sun  was  getting  warm  now,  and 
his  back  was  blistered,  so  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  any  rest  at  night.  As  soon 
as  the  cabin  was  finished  the  old  squaw 
drafted  him  for  garden  making,  and  together 
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they  planted  quite  a  patch  of  corn  and 
vegetables.  In  this,  as  in  other  jobs,  the  hard 
work  fell  to  Willy;  he  did  the  digging  and  the 
delving,  and  the  squaw,  assisted  by  the  boys, 
covered  the  seeds.  Then  once  more  the 
family  pulled  up  stakes — that  is,  lodge  poles 
— and  moved  again,  this  time  down  to 
Pontiac's  great  encampment,  almost  within 
sight  of  the  fort. 

For  some  reasons  the  sojourn  of  the  family 
in  the  settlement  so  close  to  the  village  was 
favorable  to  Willy's  plans  of  escape;  for  other 
reasons  it  was  not.  He  was  unable  to  detect 
that  any  closer  watch  was  kept  over  him  than 
before;  but  then,  with  Indians  swarming  in 
every  direction  there  was  no  need  of  special 
vigilance.  Instead  of  half  a  dozen  keepers, 
he  now  had  hundreds  of  them.  Because  of 
the  large  numbers  of  the  savages,  provisions 
in  the  native  camps  were  reduced  to  the 
scantiest  allowance,  and  frequently  all  Per- 
wash  and  his  family  could  scare  up  was  a 
little  parched  corn  and  bear's  grease.  Willy's 
captor  often  made  him  go  to  some  of  the 
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French  houses  near  the  wigwam  to  beg  for 
bread.  One  day  he  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Cuillerier's  cabin  and  was  met  by  AngeHque, 
who  did  not  recognize  him.  When  she  dis- 
covered he  could  speak  French  her  interest 
in  him  was  aroused,  and  her  sympathy  for  his 
pUght  loosened  his  tongue.  He  let  drop  the 
statement  that  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
Sterling,  the  trader.  She  asked  quickly, 
speaking  in  a  lower  tone: 

''What's  your  name?" 

''Langford." 

''What,  were  you  his  bourgeois  in  the  Sag-i- 
nong  country  last  winter?  Oh,  I  Ve  heard  so 
much  about  you ! " 

Her  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  sympathy,  as 
she  disappeared  to  get  him  some  food. 

"Don't  tell  any  one  I  know  who  you  are. 
Maybe  I  can  help  you  in  some  way." 

A  few  days  later  Willy  happened  to  meet 
Captain  Campbell  at  Meloche's  house .  The 
captain  had  the  liberty  of  the  yard,  and  was 
walking  back  and  forth  with  bowed  head  and 
arms  crossed  dejectedly  behind  him.  His 
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appearance  was  so  despondent  that  Willy 
hardly  recognized  in  him  the  erstwhile  gallant 
officer  and  commander  of  Detroit.  He 
seemed  to  have  become  within  the  last  few 
days  a  bent,  broken  old  man,  and  his  gray 
hair  framed  a  careworn,  furrowed  face. 

''How  do  you  do,  Captain  Campbell?"  said 
Willy  deferentially. 

The  old  man  stopped  and  stared  hard  at 
the  boy,  but  it  was  plain  he  did  not  recognize 
him  in  his  savage  dress. 

''You  do  not  remember  me,  sir,  but  I  am 
Willy  Langford,  who  used  to  be  at  the  fort/' 

"But  what  are  you  doing  here?'* 

"I  am  a  prisoner  like  yourself,  sir."  And 
then  Willy  related  his  harrowing  experiences 
with  Captain  Robertson  and  Sir  Robert 
Davers  up  in  Lake  St.  Clair. 

"The  report  of  their  death  reached  us  in 
the  fort,  and  it  was  said  that  everybody  was 
killed.  Sterling  has  grieved,  and  blamed 
himself  a  good  deal  that  he  ever  allowed  you 
to  go  on  the  trip." 

"Mr.  Sterling  has  proved  a  good  friend  to 
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me.  How  are  all  the  people  at  the  fort? 
What's  become  of  Marie  and  Wa-boose?'' 

''Marie  is  still  loyal  to  Sterling  and  our 
people,  and  takes  his  turn  at  guard  duty  like 
a  veteran.  Nobody  seems  to  know  what  has 
become  of  the  Pot-to-wot-ta-my.  He 's  prob- 
ably off  with  some  of  his  tribe,  harrying  the 
frontier.'' 

''I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  escaping, 
Captain  Campbell.  I  believe  it  would  be 
easy  for  you  to  elude  your  guard,  which 
does  n't  seem  very  watchful." 

''No,  I  shall  not  try  to  escape.  I  am  too 
old  to  wander  around  in  the  forest,  and  it  will 
be  just  as  well  for  me  to  stay.  If  I  try  to 
escape  it  will  mean  the  massacre  of  all  the 
other  prisoners.  But  it  is  difEerent  with  you; 
you  .are  young,  hardy,  and  can  give  the 
savages  the  slip  some  day.  When  you  get  a 
chance,  take  it." 

The  officer  moved  away,  and  Willy  gazed 
after  his  stooped  and  dejected  figure  with  sad 
foreboding.  It  was  plain  that  the  once 
gallant  soldier  had  lost  heart. 
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The  days  slipped  by  somehow,  and  the 
plight  of  the  prisoners  did  not  improve. 
Finally,  after  several  weeks  of  captivity. 
Captain  Campbell's  partner  in  misfortune. 
Lieutenant  McDougal,  succeeded  one  dark 
night  in  making  his  escape.  The  Indians 
were  greatly  wrought  up  over  this,  and  took 
extra  precautions  with  their  other  prisoners. 
Captain  Campbell  was  shut  up  under  close 
guard  in  the  garret  of  Meloche's  house,  and 
father"  Per- wash  did  not  give  Willy  as  much 
liberty  as  usual;  whenever  he  wandered  out 
now  there  was  always  somebody  to  keep  an 
eye  on  his  movements.  All  of  this  made 
Willy  think  that  it  was  useless  to  wait  much 
longer  for  a  favorable  opportunity  for  flight — 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  make  his  own 
opportunity  and  run  his  chances.  He  had 
hardly  come  to  this  conclusion,  however, 
when  a  thing  happened  which  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  the  greatest  danger. 

In  a  sortie  made  by  a  party  from  the  fort 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Chippewas  from  the 
Sag-i-nong  was  shot,  and  scalped  where  he 
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lay,  by  a  soldier  who  wanted  to  see  if  he  could 
do  the  hair-lifting  trick  as  well  as  the  Indians. 
When  the  savages  came  to  count  noses  and 
discovered  their  loss,  they  were  wild  with 
rage  and  went  to  Meloche's  house,  took 
Captain  Campbell,  who  really  belonged  to 
the  Ottawas,  and  killed  him  after  terrible 
tortures.  Then  they  threw  the  body  into 
the  river,  but  it  was  brought  ashore  again. 
The  Ottawas  now  were  incensed  at  this 
insult  to  their  property  rights,  and  demanded 
from  the  Chippewas  some  prisoner  of  equal 
rank  whom  they  could  kill  to  even  up  matters. 
As  fate  decreed  it,  they  hit  upon  Willy,  whom 
they  regarded  as  an  important  person  of 
officer's  rank. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
'HE  angry  Ottawas  did  a  good  deal  of 


-L  talking  before  they  were  able  to  decide 
upon  just  the  prisoner  they  wanted,  and 
rumor  of  their  purpose  reached  Per-wash. 
He  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  losing  a  son  who 
was  such  a  valuable  asset  in  the  family,  and  a 
good  bread  winner  into  the  bargain,  and  he 
immediately  took  Willy  to  the  log  barn  of  a 
French  friend  of  his  and  hid  him  under  a  pile 
of  straw.  No  one  need  envy  the  feelings  of 
our  young  bourgeois,  who  saw  himself  thus 
bundled  about  from  pillar  to  post.  And 
what  a  figure  he  cut,  lying  there  like  a  pig 
under  a  haystack!  He  wished  now  he  ha^ 
not  delayed  his  attempt  at  escape, — others 
had  got  away  all  right.  And  while  they  had 
not  been  quite  so  closely  guarded,  and  were 
not  so  well  known  to  everybody  as  he,  still, 
he  might  have  succeeded.  If  Per-wash  left 
him  in  the  barn  until  nightfall  he  would  be  a 
surprised  savage  when  he  came  to  get  him! 
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But  this  favorable  arrangement  was  not 
to  be,  for  in  a  few  hours  his  owner  came  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  warriors  and  took  him 
down  the  road  toward  Pontiac's  camp.  On 
the  way  they  passed  the  body  of  Captain 
Campbell,  and  the  savage  escort  pointed  to  it 
with  fiendish  glee.  From  this,  Willy  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  was  being  taken  to  his 
death.  Be  it  said  to  his  praise,  he  did  not 
flinch.  He  had  seen  many  a  savage  go  to  meet 
the  foe  with  a  war  song  upon  his  lips — he 
could  almost  hear  the  weird  refrain  of  it 
now  on  the  summer  breeze: 

''Ka-go  sah'Ween  mow-we  me-zhe-kain, 
E-kwa-we-un-na  ne-boi-ah-na  mow-we  me-zhe-ka. 
Do  not  mourn  for  me,  O  women, 
Do  not  moTim  for  me  about  to  die." 

He,  too,  would  ^^Qe  death  like  a  true 

Finally  they  came  to  the  cabin  which  was 
Pontiac's  headquarters.  A  large  number  of 
Indians  of  all  four  nations  were  crowded  in 
the  yard,  and  inside  at  a  table  sat  Pontiac 
and  some  of  the  leading  Frenchmen  of  the 
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settlement.  Per-wash  conducted  Willy, 
greatly  mystified,  to  a  chair  by  the  table  and 
left  him.  Pontiac  picked  up  a  bundle  of 
letters  and  papers,  and  turning  to  a  French- 
man, told  him  to  have  the  prisoner  translate 
them.  Willy  glanced  them  over, —  part  of 
them  were  old  letters  found  in  Captain  Camp- 
bell's pockets;  the  rest  were  letters  from  his 
friends  in  the  fort  which  the  Frenchmen  who 
went  in  and  out  had  never  delivered  to  him. 

'*Read,"  said  Pontiac. 

Willy  began,  and  turned  these  letters  into 
French  as  well  as  he  could,  and  then  the 
others  translated  to  Pontiac.  Once  Willy 
was  not  quite  satisfied  with  their  version, 
and  unable  to  restrain  his  impatience,  he 
spoke  out  in  Indian: 

''No,  that  is  n't  the  meaning — this  is  what 
it  says.'* 

The  Frenchmen  were  surprised  to  hear 
him  speak  Pontiac's  own  language  as  well 
as  themselves,  and  the  great  chief  stared 
in  open-eyed  amazement. 

Where  did  my  young  friend  leam  the 
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language  of  the  people  of  the  wilderness?" 
he  said  at  length. 

"Great  chieftain  of  the  four  tribes,  I  have 
spoken  the  speech  of  your  people  from  child- 
hood; I  have  lived  much  in  the  wigwam/' 

'*It  must  be  as  you  say,  for  yoiu:  tongue  is 
as  the  tongue  of  a  red  man.  Tell  me  further 
the  story  of  these  letters." 

Willy  continued,  translating  directly  to 
Pontiac  himself.  The  letters  contained  for 
the  most  part  nothing  of  importance,  but  one 
from  Colonel  Bouquet  alluded  to  the  distrust 
with  which  the  French  and  Indians  regarded 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  France  and  the 
cession  of  Canada  to  England.  Now  that  it 
was  an  accomplished  fact,  it  did  not  seem 
they  could  doubt  it  much  longer. 

The  great  Ottawa  warrior  listened  to  all 
this  in  silence,  then  turning  to  Meloche,  who 
sat  at  the  table,  he  asked: 

''What  do  you  Frenchmen  say  to  such  talk 
as  that?" 

''It's  just  talk,  and  nothing  else.  Do  you 
think  our  Great  Father,  the  French  king, 
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would  desert  us  for  good  and  all?  We  have 
seen  his  armies  in  the  forests,  his  flag  over  the 
fortresses.  It  is  only  a  device  of  the  English 
to  discourage  the  Indians  in  the  war/' 

If  it  is  as  you  say,  I  should  like  to  see  your 
young  men  go  on  the  warpath  by  the  side 
of  their  Indian  brothers/' 

The  Frenchmen  present  made  no  reply  to 
this  remark,  as  indeed  there  was  no  reply 
they  could  make. 

The  meeting  did  not  last  much  longer, 
and  as  soon  as  the  letters  were  all  read  Willy 
was  once  more  given  into  the  charge  of 
Per-wash.  It  looked  as  if  his  death  was  to 
be  delayed,  at  least  for  a  time;  his  captor  was 
in  high  spirits  over  the  new  turn  of  affairs, 
and  told  him  that  as  long  as  he  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  Pontiac  his  life  would  be  spared. 

On  the  way  home  Willy's  master  stopped 
at  Cuillerier's  house  to  beg  for  some  food, 
and  while  there  a  surprising  thing  happened, 
— nothing  less  than  an  offer  on  the  part  of 
Monsieur  Cuillerier  to  buy  Willy  from  his 
Indian  father.    It  was  plain  that  Madame 
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Cuillerier  and  Angelique  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  plan,  but  just  what  arguments  they 
had  employed  to  move  the  man  of  the  house 
to  such  generosity  Willy  never  knew.  He 
guessed,  however,  that  they  had  not  used  the 
fact  that  he  was  Sterling's  bourgeois  to 
further  the  matter. 

' '  Per- wash, ' '  said  Cuillerier  oratorically , 
''you  would  make  a  good  white  man,  and  the 
white  man's  way  of  living  would  bring  you 
and  all  in  your  wigwam  abundant  food.  I 
will  give  you  a  cow  for  the  prisoner.  She 
will  furnish  you  with  milk;  or  if  you  get  tired 
of  milk  you  can  make  her  into  beef, — enough 
beef  to  supply  your  wants  a  whole  winter 
long.'^ 

The  Indian  was  impressed,  but  he  was  also 
human  and  must  needs  barter  a  little.  The 
offer  was  so  unexpected  and  enthusiastic  that 
he  was  certain  there  was  more  behind  it. 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  my  new  son  Ad-dik,  the 
White  Elk;  he  is  obedient  and  industrious. 
My  squaw  would  be  heartbroken  to  lose  him, 
too,  for  he  helps  her  like  a  daughter." 
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'*Bah,  a  daughter!  Pretty  work  for  a 
young  man  to  toil  like  a  woman  over  the 
kettles.  You  let  him  come  with  me  and 
I'll  give  you  a  horse  to  plow  your  ground 
with  in  the  spring,  and  drag  your  wigwam 
poles  from  place  to  place." 

A  cow  and  a  horse!  It  was  almost  too 
good  to  be  true;  still,  the  Indian  felt  the 
ground  carefully  before  deciding. 

''One  thing  more — a  cow  and  a  horse  are 
good,  but  the  prisoner  must  stay  always  in 
your  cabin  and  not  go  back  to  the  fort.  If 
he  should  go  back  to  his  own  people  you'd 
soon  want  to  borrow  my  cow,  and  then  a  few 
days  later  you  would  have  great  need  of  my 
horse.  If  he  will  agree  to  become  a  French- 
man and  remain  forever  under  your  roof,  it 
is  a  bargain." 

Madame  Cuillerier  and  Angelique  both 
declared  that  the  young  man  should  live  in 
their  cabin  like  a  son  and  brother,  and  Willy, 
who  saw  death  at  the  stake  or  by  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife  constantly  hanging 
over  him,  agreed  to  the  arrangement.  Better 
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alive  in  the  Frenchman's  cabin,  eating  good 
food  and  wearing  clothes  again,  than  a  life  of 
drudgery  in  a  wigwam,  with  unspeakable 
tortures  at  the  end.  Per-wash  went  off  to 
get  the  cow,  and  Willy  entered  the  French- 
man's house.    Angelique  was  beaming. 

The  rest  of  the  day  Willy  spent  in  washing 
off  his  Indian  dirt.  Madame  Cuillerier  gave 
him  a  dish  of  soft  soap  and  a  bucket  of  water, 
and  for  a  good  two  hours  he  scrubbed  and 
scoured;  then  he  combed  out  his  matted 
hair  and  put  on  civilized  dress  again. 
Madame  Cuillerier  without  any  apology 
straightway  put  his  savage  rags  and  blanket 
in  the  fire,  and  Willy  was  too  wise  to  ask  the 
reason.  Then  came  supper  of  coarse,  simple 
fare,  but  bountiful  and  delicious  to  his 
unspoiled  appetite,  and,  to  crown  every- 
thing, a  bed, — a  real  bed,  with  clean  sheets 
and  a  pillow!  Not  since  years  before  in  his 
own  mother's  house  had  he  seen  anything 
like  that. 

It  took  Willy  longer  to  fall  asleep  in  his  new 
bed  than  when  lying  on  a  mat  by  the  side  of 
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"father'*  and  mother"  Per- wash  in  the 
wigwam.  And  he  would  have  bitten  his 
tongue  ofiE  sooner  than  mention  it,  but  the 
attic  to  which  he  was  shown  for  the  night 
seemed  close  and  stuffy  compared  with  his 
former  open-air  quarters.  But  at  last  he 
sltmibered,  and  queer  fancies  chased  through 
his  mind  all  night  long:  it  seemed  as  if  he 
was  back  again  on  the  Kan-ka-kee  portage 
with  his  old  tormentor,  Mo-quah,  driving 
him  to  some  task  or  other;  and  then  suddenly 
a  big  canoe  was  coming  down  the  St.  Joseph, 
and  Captain  Balfour  was  in  charge  of  it, 
and  he  was  asked  to  come  aboard.  But 
hardly  had  he  taken  his  seat  in  the  canoe 
before  another  canoe  came  around  the  bend, 
crowded  to  sinking  with  painted,  yelling 
savages.  He  raised  his  paddle  for  a  weapon, 
but  just  then  the  canoe  lurched,  bumping 
against  a  rock.  He  opened  his  eyes  to  find 
the  little  chamber  crowded  with  Ottawa 
warriors,  and  two  or  three  of  them  shaking 
him  in  no  gentle  manner.  His  dream,  bad 
as  it  was,  was  better  than  the  awakening. 
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The  savages  dragged  him  rudely  out  of 
bed  and  down  the  stairs.  Just  as  they  were 
about  to  leave  the  house  Cuillerier  asked  that 
he  be  allowed  to  put  on  some  clothes  and 
have  a  bite  to  eat.  The  Indians,  with  strange 
complaisance,  were  willing.  While  he  was 
sitting  at  the  table,  toying  with  the  food  that 
was  set  before  him,  Ang61ique  came  in  as  if 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  in  a  whisper  she  told 
him  she  would  still  try  to  think  out  some  way 
to  save  him. 

There  is  one  way  to  help  me — just  one; 
get  word  to  Wa-boose,  the  Pot-to-wot-ta-my, 
that  his  white  brother  is  in  danger.  I  ought 
to  have  thought  of  it  before.  I  wonder 
where  he  is?" 

Further  opportimity  for  conversation  was 
cut  short  by  the  Indians,  who  came  and  led 
him  out.  They  departed  in  the  direction  of 
Pontiac's  camp. 


CHAPTER  XX 

WHEN  Wa-boose  reached  Detroit  after 
his  winter  with  Willy  in  the  Sag-i-nong 
country  he  took  his  pay,  then  went  down  the 
river  to  the  village  of  his  own  people.  Not 
long  afterwards  his  father,  old  Na-ko-tah, 
chief  of  a  small  band  of  Pot-to-wot-ta-mies, 
died,  and  Wa-boose  saw  himself  suddenly 
invested  with  the  dignities  of  leadership. 
He  was  still  in  the  camp  by  the  river  when  the 
uprising  came,  though  he  had  had  no  part  in 
the  preliminary  plotting  and  planning,  owing 
to  his  absence  in  the  upper  country.  As  it 
was,  he  had  no  heart  for  the  war;  but  the 
yotmg  men  of  his  tribe,  like  those  of  the 
other  nations,  were  hot  for  rebellion,  and  he 
was  compelled  against  his  will  to  give  a 
nominal  assent  to  their  hopes. 

In  May  he  was  sent  by  Pontiac  to  head  a 
scouting  party  as  far  south  as  Sandusky,  and 
he  and  his  band  returned  only  a  few  days 
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before  the  sloop  came  back  from  Niagara; 
then,  along  with  other  parties,  he  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  patrolling  the  lower  river  and 
watching  for  boats.  One  afternoon  some 
weeks  later  a  bateau  manned  by  Frenchmen 
from  the  settlement  farms  came  creeping 
along  the  shore,  and  Wa-boose  intercepted  it. 
As  there  was  nothing  suspicious  about  it  he 
was  about  to  allow  it  to  proceed  again,  when 
the  leader  of  the  company,  a  man  whom  he 
had  known  for  several  years,  motioned  him 
to  one  side. 

''I  have  a  message  for  you  from  the 
daughter  of  our  good  friend,  Cuillerier.  She 
asked  me  to  say  to  you  that  your  little  white 
brother  of  the  Sag-i-nong  is  a  prisoner  in 
Pontiac's  camp." 

The  Indian  said  not  a  word,  and  the 
bateau  passed  on  down  the  shore.  But  the 
boat  was  hardly  out  of  sight  before  Wa-boose 
calling  a  savage  to  him,  said  he  must  return 
to  the  settlement  at  once,  and  for  the  time 
being  the  command  was  in  his  hands.  Then, 
stopping  only  long  enough  to  get  a  little  jerked 
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venison  and  his  weapons,  he  disappeared  in 
the  forest  in  the  direction  of  Detroit.  The 
next  morning  at  daylight  he  was  in  his  own 
cabin  in  the  Pot-to-wot-ta-my  village,  sit- 
uated a  mile  or  so  below  the  fort.  He  lay  over 
all  day  in  his  wigwam;  then  about  dark  he 
painted  himself  in  a  way  that  was  a  complete 
disguise,  wrapped  himself  in  a  long  blanket 
under  which  he  carried  a  tomahawk  and 
a  knife,  and  set  out  up  the  river.  He  made 
the  circle  of  the  fort  through  the  forest, 
then  struck  into  the  river  road  which  led  to 
the  Cote  du  Nord,  or  northern  shore.  He 
met  several  war  parties,  but  as  Indians  were 
coming  and  going  in  all  directions  no  one 
paid  any  attention  to  him. 

When  he  came  to  the  Cuillerier  house  he 
opened  the  door  without  ceremony,  Indian 
fashion,  and  went  in.  Madame  Cuillerier 
and  Angelique  did  not  recognize  him. 

''I  am  Wa-boose,  Pot-to-wot-ta-my  chief, 
and  I  am  hungry.'' 

Such  unexpected  visits  were  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  Madame  Cuillerier  went  out 
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to  get  some  food.  Angelique  understood, 
and  spoke  quickly. 

Wa-boose,  the  chief,  has  responded  quickly 
to  my  message." 

''How  long  has  my  little  brother  been  a 
captive?" 

''For  two  moons  at  least." 

"I  should  have  known  earlier." 

"I  have  known  it  myself,  O  chief  of  the 
Pot-to-wot-ta-mies,  but  a  few  weeks;  and  I 
have  not  had  much  opportunity  to  speak 
with  him.  He  has  had  hopes  of  escape 
constantly  before  him,  but  the  situation  has 
grown  worse.  When  he  saw  his  medicine 
failing  he  thought  of  you." 

"My  little  brother  did  right.  I  have  been 
away  from  the  settlement  with  a  scouting 
party,  or  I  should,  perhaps,  have  discovered 
him  myself.  But  now  I  know,  and  my 
medicine  is  strong,  and  my  arm,  too.  Wa- 
boose  will  rescue  his  little  brother  of  the  long 
trail,  or  he  will  never  see  the  wigwam  of  his 
fathers  again.  0-wah!  And  now  tell  me 
where  he  may  be  found." 

17 
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''He  is  in  the  cabin  of  0-was-so,  the 
Chippewa  chieftain,  and  a  Huron  by  the 
name  of  Sag-git-to— a  cutthroat  and  rene- 
gade— guards  him.'* 

'*  Ah,  Sag-git-to,  He-Who-Scares- All-Men ! 
Well,  we  shall  see.  And  now,  my  pale-faced 
daughter,  I  go.  Wa-boose  will  not  forget 
what  you  have  done." 

Without  saying  more  he  pulled  his  blanket 
around  him  and  went  out,  not  even  waiting 
for  Madame  Cuillerier  to  return. 

The  party  that  dragged  Willy  from  Cuil- 
lerier's  house  took  him  straight  to  Pontiac's 
cabin,  where  he  was  left  under  guard.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  the  great  chief  himself 
appeared,  looking  sullen  and  angry.  His 
men  had  been  working  for  several  days  on 
a  fire  raft  with  which  to  destroy  the  sloops, 
and  the  failure  of  the  scheme  annoyed  him, 
and  now,  as  cap-sheaf  of  his  troubles,  the 
Hurons  had  made  peace  with  the  English,  and 
the  Pot-to-wot-ta-mies  were  losing  heart  and 
beginning  to  waver.    He  paid  no  attention 
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to  the  prisoner  for  some  time,  but  sat, 
moody  and  taciturn,  before  his  cabin  and 
gazed  out  upon  the  river.  At  length  he 
roused  himself,  seemed  to  remember  Willy's 
presence,  and  went  inside  the  wigwam  where 
the  captive  lay. 

^'I  hope  my  braves  did  not  handle  you 
roughly,''  he  said  in  an  apologetic  tone. 

^'One  bound  as  I  am  never  thinks  well 
of  his  captors." 

*'Well  spoken.  You  have  a  ready  tongue. 
I  am  sorry  for  you,  for  you  are  only  a  youth." 

^'Your  warriors  have  killed  men,  women, 
children,  in  this  war.  I  am  no  better  than 
they." 

''Many  have  been  slain  without  my  knowl- 
edge— my  young  men  are  hotheaded  and 
revengeful." 

"Why  did  you  not  leave  me  in  the  house 
of  the  Frenchman?  He  bought  me  honestly 
from  my  father,  Per-wash.  You  will  gain 
nothing  by  treating  your  French  friends  with 
such  rudeness.  In  the  end  they  too  will 
rise  against  you." 
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"There  is  much  truth  in  what  you  say. 
But  escapes  are  altogether  too  common;  I 
have  to  take  harsh  measures  as  a  precaution 
against  losing  any  more  prisoners.  Yet  it  is 
too  bad  when  a  bright  lad  like  you  must 
suffer." 

*'At  least,  O  chieftain,  return  me  to 
Per-wash,  who  kept  me  as  a  son.  I  am  not  a 
dog  to  be  kept  tied  to  a  post.'' 

shall  keep  you  here  for  a  time.  I  have 
said  it.  Let  another  prisoner  escape,  and 
ril  burn  you  at  the  stake.  I  am  not  cruel 
at  heart,  but  I  must  traverse  the  trail  which 
Kit-chee  Man-i-tou  has  blazed  for  me.  When 
the  Englishmen  are  swept  out  of  this  wilder- 
ness country  which  belongs  to  us  and  our 
French  brothers,  Pontiac  will  return  to  the 
quiet  of  his  wigwam  and  go  on  the  warpath 
no  more." 

All  that  night  Willy  was  kept  at  Pontiac's 
quarters;  a  warrior  brought  him  a  little 
jerked  meat  and  parched  corn  for  supper,  and 
gave  him  a  drink  of  water.  Morning  brought 
still  another  change  for  him,  for  shortly  after 
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daybreak  Chief  0-was-so  of  the  Chippewas 
arrived  with  a  delegation  and  claimed  him. 
He  was  their  property,  anyway,  they  said, 
and  they  would  be  better  pleased  not  to 
have  him  in  Ottawa  hands.  There  was  a 
long  and  somewhat  angry  altercation,  and  it 
was  not  until  0-was-so  threatened  to  with- 
draw from  the  war  with  his  entire  band  that 
Pontiac  finally  surrendered  his  prisoner.  He 
was  marched  off  through  the  still  silent 
wigwams  to  the  Chippewa  quarter  and 
put  for  safe-keeping  in  0-was-so's  own  hut. 
There  he  was  kept  all  day  under  a  close 
guard.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  moved  to 
an  empty  wigwam  near  by,  and  Sag-git-to 
was  placed  in  charge  of  him. 

Willy  was  so  worn  out  with  the  excitement 
and  experiences  of  the  last  forty-eight  hours 
that  he  was  glad  to  be  alone,  and  making 
himself  as  comfortable  as  possible  on  the 
hard  wigwam  floor,  he  soon  dropped  off  to 
sleep.  When  he  awoke  it  was  night,  and 
over  a  little  fire  in  front  of  his  place  of  con- 
finement he  saw  the  evil  form  of  Sag-git-to, 
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who  was  stirring  something  in  a  kettle. 
After  a  time  the  savage  brought  him  some 
corn  mush,  and  untied  his  hands. 

''Here,  Sag-o-nash,  is  food.  Eat!'' 

Willy  needed  no  urging,  and  devoured  the 
porridge  greedily.  All  the  time  the  Indian 
sat  on  his  haunches  and  watched  him. 

''I  think  I  have  seen  you  somewhere,"  he 
said  with  a  grin,  as  the  firelight  fell  upon  the 
prisoner's  face.  "The  garb  of  the  white  man 
makes  me  remember.  It  was  at  the  Sag-i- 
nong  post  last  winter." 

' '  Well  I  know  you,  too.  You  are  Sag-git-to, 
a  Huron  renegade,  living  in  the  cabins  of  the 
Chippewas." 

The  Indian  scowled.  He  perceived  that  it 
was  of  no  advantage  to  twit  of  ancient 
history  when  his  own  story  was  so  well 
known.    He  therefore  changed  the  subject. 

"I  shall  urge  0-was-so  to  put  an  end  to  you 
— ^you  know  too  many  things  and  speak  the 
red  man's  tongue  too  well.  It  is  not  well 
when  a  Sag-o-nash  becomes  an  Indian." 

Willy  made  no  reply,  and  his  guard  tied 
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his  hands  once  more,  then  gave  him  a  kick 
with  his  moccasined  foot. 

''I  shall  smoke  my  pipe  while  the  fire  lasts, 
and  then  we  will  sleep.  We  may  be  busy 
to-morrow." 

He  laughed  when  he  said  this,  as  if  his 
words  concealed  some  hidden  meaning.  But 
Willy  was  too  tired  and  downcast  to  ponder 
over  riddles,  and  soon  dropped  into  a  troubled 
sltmiber.  How  long  he  slept  he  did  not  know, 
but  he  was  suddenly  wide  awake.  He  tried 
to  get  up  before  he  realized  that  he  was 
bound  and  that  his  limbs  ached  from  the 
thongs.  He  lay  on  his  back  and  listened, 
and  after  awhile  heard  a  soft  tapping  on 
the  bark  covering  over  his  head.  Finally 
a  section  was  raised  slowly  and  a  voice 
whispered: 

''Little  brother!  Little  brother!  It  is  I! 
Sug-ga-marsh— All  is  quiet." 

*'  Way-neen — Who  is  it?" 

''Wa-boose,  the  Pot-to- wot-ta-my." 

''  Meeg'Wotch,  kit-chee  she-mine — Thank  you, 
big  brother." 
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Willy  rolled  over  toward  the  edge  of  the 
wigwam,  where  a  nimble  hand  slashed  his 
lashings. 

''Here,  this  way — crawl  through  here/' 
He  obeyed  as  well  as  his  stiff  joints  would 
permit.  As  he  came  out  into  the  night  he 
glanced  instinctively  toward  the  campfire, 
but  it  was  out.  He  saw  the  indistinct  form 
of  the  guard  lying  on  the  ground.  He  was 
evidently  asleep  there, — he  had  forgotten  to 
come  into  the  wigwam  to  sleep  near  his 
prisoner. 

Wa-boose  shrouded  Willy  in  his  blanket, 
then  led  him  by  the  hand  among  the  silent 
cabins.  They  soon  came  to  the  river  road, 
which  Wa-boose  turned  into  boldly.  At  a 
quick  walk  they  proceeded  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  perhaps,  before  either  said  a  word. 
Then  Willy  spoke: 

''But  Sag-git-to?  If  he  wakes  and  finds 
me  gone  he  will  come  with  a  party  this 
very  way.'' 

''Sag-git-to,  the  Huron  dog,  will  never 
waken.    I  stabbed  him  as  he  slept.    A  good 
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guard  never  goes  to  sleep  over  his  pipe. 
Another  thing,  brother,  he  will  never  set  any 
more  bear  traps  to  maim  an  enemy.'* 

For  a  time  Willy  made  no  reply — he 
was  too  dazed  at  what  he  heard.  Was  this 
the  gentle,  mild-mannered  Wa-boose  he  had 
known  in  the  past?  But  his  companion 
went  on: 

^'The  Huron  has  been  my  enemy  for  many 
years,  and  was  driven  from  his  own  tribe 
winters  ago.  Since  then  he  has  prowled 
about,  like  a  wolf  outlawed  by  the  pack,  in 
every  winter  camping  ground.  In  some  way 
he  attached  himself  to  the  Chippewas  last 
winter  and  hung  around  my  trap  line.  He 
did  not  dare  to  meet  me  in  fair  fight;  he  was 
too  cowardly  and  afraid  of  his  medicine  to 
shoot  me  from  a  distance.  He  tried  a 
meaner  trick.  From  certain  signs  I  sus- 
pected him.  When  I  saw  the  snowshoe  track 
on  our  way  home  that  day  I  knew  with 
whom  I  had  to  deal.  Lucky  for  him  he  left 
before  the  season  ended!  But  he  will  haunt 
my  trail  no  longer. 
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They  glided  through  the  darkness  like  two 
ghosts;  once  or  twice  they  passed  scouting 
parties,  but  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  them 
more  than  to  ask  some  question  or  other 
which  Wa-boose  answered  glibly.  Finally, 
ahead  in  the  dark,  loomed  the  tower  of 
Ste.  Anne's  church  and  the  huge  bulk  of 
the  palisade.    Wa-boose  halted. 

''Brother,  our  paths  divide  here.  Do  you 
remember  that  first  time  I  guided  you  to 
Fort  Detroit?  Times  have  changed  much 
since  then  to  make  us  enemies.'' 

*'  We  can  never  be  enemies,  my  brave  friend 
of  the  Pot-to-wot-ta-mies,  as  long  as  the 
waters  flow  down  the  Wa-jot-i-no-ny." 

*'  Fare  you  well,  little  brother,  until  we  meet 
again.  When  you  get  within  range  of  the 
bastion  gate,  call  out  in  English,  then  drop 
flat  on  the  ground.  Our  men  are  tired  to- 
night, and  not  keeping  very  close  watch. 
When  once  you  get  inside,  give  me  the  call 
I  taught  you  on  the  St.  Joseph  trail,  then 
Wa-boose,  Pot-to-wot-ta-my  chief,  will  know 
you  are  safe." 
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''Chief?  I  did  not  know.  When  did  Na- 
ko-tah  depart  for  the  great  hunting  grounds? 

But  there  was  no  answer;  his  companion 
had  disappeared. 

Willy  cautiously  approached  the  fort  and 
called  to  the  guard  to  open  the  gate,  saying 
an  escaped  prisoner  wanted  to  get  in.  He 
threw  himself  on  the  ground  until  he  heard 
the  sentinel  say  that  the  way  was  clear. 
Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ran  as  fast 
as  he  could.  A  savage  yell  or  two  off  to  his 
left,  and  the  whiz  of  a  bullet,  only  hurried 
his  steps.  Once  inside  the  gate  he  paused  to 
catch  his  breath,  then,  putting  his  fingers  to 
his  lips,  he  gave  once,  twice,  three  times,  the 
weird  call  of  the  loon. 

''Here,  stop  that  yelling!  Do  you  want  to 
bring  all  the  guard  out?" 

Just  then  came  from  the  forest  behind  an 
answer  which  Willy  understood. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said.  "And  now  I'll 
see  if  Sterling  will  take  me  in." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  month  of  July  was  not  yet  half 
gone  when  Willy  saw  again  the  inside  of 
the  stockade  of  Fort  Detroit.  For  the  first 
day  or  two  he  did  nothing  but  move  about 
like  one  in  a  dream,  or  rather  like  one  awak- 
ened from  a  dream.  He  strolled  about  the 
little  streets;  he  gossiped  by  the  hour  with 
soldiers  who  were  off  duty;  he  visited  with 
Louis  Marie,  and  narrated  with  eloquence 
the  behavior  of  that  mighty  warrior,  Wa- 
boose,  once  their  bunk  mate  and  now  chief 
of  the  Pot-to-wot-ta-mies.  And  then  he 
went  back  to  Sterling's  quarters,  and  busied 
himself  there  for  a  while,  only  to  wander  forth 
again  and  enjoy  his  freedom. 

The  fort  was  as  closely  invested  by  Pontiac 
as  ever,  but  those  who  knew  the  Indian  mind 
began  to  see  some  signs  of  weakening  among 
the  nations.  The  Hurons  had  already  grown 
tired  and  had  made  overtures  for  peace;  and 
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now  various  straggling  bands  of  Pot-to-wot- 
ta-mies  were  coming  in  to  haggle  for  terms. 
They  wanted  their  captives  set  at  liberty,  but 
were  not  yet  ready  to  give  up  all  the  whites 
in  their  possession.  For  instance,  they 
wanted  to  surrender  the  commandant  of  St. 
Joseph  and  another  Englishman  whom  they 
had  captured  lately  for  two  Indians  held  in 
the  fort.  Gladwin  argued  the  matter  with 
them,  and  at  last  offered  to  give  them  one 
Indian.  They  went  away  in  a  huff.  The 
next  day,  however,  they  came  back  again 
and  raised  their  offer:  they  would  give  the 
commandant  and  two  soldiers  for  the  two 
Indians.  Gladwin  was  about  to  make  the 
exchange  when  one  of  the  two  Indian  pris- 
oners, a  rogue  called  No-ka-ning,  gave  him 
some  startling  advice: 

''The  other  Indian,  Big  Ears,"  he  said,  ''is 
a  heap  great  man  with  the  Pot-to-wot-ta-mies ; 
they  want  him  badly,  but  don't  care  much 
for  me.  Now,  just  give  them  me.  In  a 
short  time  they'll  come  back  and  make  an 
offer  of  more  prisoners  to  get  Big  Ears.'' 
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Gladwin  thought  the  suggestion  a  good  one, 
even  if  it  did  come  from  a  savage,  and  the 
scheme  worked  as  No-ka~ning  had  said. 
Willy  was  at  the  gate  when  the  prisoners  were 
brought  in.  He  had  heard  that  there  were 
some  women  among  them,  and  while  he  hardly 
expected  to  find  his  mother  in  their  number, 
still  even  slight  hope  was  alluring.  But  it 
was  the  same  old  story  of  failure  and  heart- 
break, which  left  him  more  despairing  than 
ever.  Months  had  gone  by  without  any  word 
from  De  Chevallier;  and  now  the  uprising 
of  the  Indians  seemed  to  make  any  further 
help  from  that  direction  impossible.  But 
disappointed  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help 
laughing  when  he  saw  his  old  acquaintance 
from  beyond  the  forest.  Ensign  Schlosser, 
come  in.  There  was  nothing  of  pompous, 
high-headed  importance  about  him  now  but 
rather  he  looked  like  a  man  who  had  come 
to  a  sense  of  his  own  littleness  in  the  school  of 
hard  knocks.  Nor  had  the  savages  had  any 
great  respect  for  his  dignity;  he  wore  only  a 
shirt  and  ragged  moccasins,  and  his  hair  was 
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long  and  unkempt.  When  Willy  got  a  chance 
he  asked  one  of  the  prisoners  about  Sergeant 
Steiner,  and  was  glad  to  learn  that  he  had 
left  the  post  on  the  St.  Joseph  before  the 
outbreak. 

As  the  days  went  by  the  situation  remained 
unchanged.  The  Ottawas  and  Chippewas 
kept  up  the  siege  with  fanatical  perseverance, 
and  every  now  and  then  their  purpose  showed 
itself  in  some  fresh  attack  which,  however, 
amounted  to  nothing.  For  weeks  they  had 
fussed  away,  building  fire  rafts  with  which  to 
destroy  the  sloops;  vast  quantities  of  logs  and 
timbers  were  pulled  from  fences  and  barns 
by  the  industrious  savages  and  sent  floating 
down,  all  to  no  effect.  Once  or  twice  a  couple 
of  barges,  manned  with  soldiers  and  carrying 
swivel  guns,  were  sent  up  the  river  to  harass 
the  raft  builders,  but  the  results  were  only 
excitement  and  waste  of  powder.  And  it 
was  the  same  when  a  few  savages  were  located 
in  ambush  near  by:  a  couple  of  cannon  shots 
and  a  shell  fired  in  their  direction  succeeded 
only  in  knocking  half  a  dozen  of  them  out  of 
an  apple  tree. 
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The  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  July 
was  foggy,  and  the  fort  and  river  lay  enveloped 
in  a  gray  pall  which  completely  obscured 
everything.  But  when  the  sun  was  scarcely 
two  hours  high,  the  thick  veil  parted  and 
rolled  away,  and  disclosed  to  the  astonished 
sentinels  on  the  ramparts  a  long  line  of  boats 
coming  up  in  close  order  from  the  direction  of 
the  Rouge.  Gladwin  was  called,  but  he  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  He  had  a 
cannon  fired  as  a  signal,  and  soon  there  came 
an  answering  puff  of  smoke  and  the  boom  of 
a  swivel  gun.  Reenforcements  had  arrived 
at  last!  The  commandant  hastily  ordered 
a  barge  got  ready,  and  was  rowed  out  to 
meet  the  newcomres,  whom  he  found  to  be  a 
detachment  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  men 
in  charge  of  Captain  Dalzell,  personal  aide 
to  General  Amherst. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  when  the  flotilla 
pulled  up  to  the  strand  in  front  of  the  fort; 
everybody  who  was  off  duty  turned  out  to 
lend  a  hand,  greet  a  friend,  or  learn  the  news. 
The  coming  of  such  a  large  number  overtaxed 
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the  barracks,  and  a  good  many  of  the  men 
were  quartered  upon  the  French  householders, 
while  others  found  lodgings  with  their  com- 
rades at  arms  by  doubling  up  a  little  in  the 
regular  quarters. 

Captain  Dalzell  was  a  dashing  officer  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  eastern 
campaigns,  and  when  he  reached  Detroit  at 
the  head  of  such  a  large  force  he  was  in  favor 
of  striking  a  decisive  blow  immediately.  At 
his  request  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  he 
presented  his  views  with  vigor:  Here  was 
Detroit,  the  most  important  outpost  of  the 
West  and  the  only  one  remaining  to  British 
control,  paralyzed  and  helpless.  As  far  as 
he  could  see,  not  a  telling  blow  had  been 
struck  in  any  way  to  overawe  the  savages. 
What  was  needed  was  action — quick,  deter- 
mined action — and  he  proposed  a  sortie  to 
visit  Pontiac  with  sudden  vengeance.  The 
deliberations  were  long  and  animated.  Glad- 
win advised  against  any  such  move,  saying 
that  the  Indians  had  the  advantage  of 
position  and  cover,  and  that  it  would  be 
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impossible  to  surprise  them;  and  if  they  were 
surprised,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  flee  in 
every  direction, — the  forest  would  swallow 
them  up.  Major  Rogers,  who  had  come  with 
Dalzeirs  expedition  in  command  of  a  party  of 
rangers,  also  sided  with  Gladwin. 

''I  think  I  know  this  region  and  the  natives. 
I  know  Pontiac,  too,  for  I  met  him  repeatedly 
when  I  came  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the 
post  from  the  French  in  the  fall  of  1760; 
we  are  dealing  with  a  savage,  but  with  no 
ordinary  savage.  Pontiac  possesses  resource 
and  a  high  degree  of  military  ability.  No 
doubt  his  scouts  are  on  every  side  of  us,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  catch  him  off  his 
guard.  I  advise  waiting  until  we  are  sure  of 
some  decided  advantage  before  we  strike." 

Dalzell  could  hardly  wait  until  Rogers  had 
ended,  and  his  impatience  was  evident. 

'*As  aide  of  General  Amherst,  I  must  be 
plain.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  discontent  at 
headquarters  over  the  tame  and  feeble  attitude 
of  this  post.  The  authorities  expect  us  to 
achieve  something.    With  such  a  large  force, 
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ample  arms,  and  supplies,  are  we  simply  to 
loaf  here  and  see  what  the  enemy  will  do?  I 
counsel  a  change  of  tactics;  instead  of  being 
the  badger  in  the  hole,  let's  get  our  own  teeth 
in  the  dog  and  do  some  baiting  ourselves.'' 

''Very  well,  what  is  your  plan?"  asked 
Gladwin  reluctantly. 

''My  plan  is  simple — an  onslaught.  And 
I 'd  like  to  take  charge  of  it.  Give  me  two  or 
three  hundred  men  and  show  me  the  way. 
If  I  win,  the  glory  is  mine  and  the  settlement 
is  relieved;  if  I  lose,  you  cannot  be  any 
worse  off  than  you  have  been  here  since  the 
siege  began." 

This  was  almost  like  a  taunt,  and  finally, 
after  more  debate,  Gladwin  yielded  against 
his  better  judgment  and  gave  the  necessary 
orders. 

The  council  was  held  in  the  commandant's 
own  quarters,  and  every  one  present  was 
pledged  to  secrecy,  but  walls  have  ears, 
and  young  officers  who  dare  not  talk  much 
in  a  conclave  of  their  superiors  often  grow 
loquacious  when  outside.   A  Frenchman  of 
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the  fort  who  journeyed  up  the  river  road  that 
same  day  stopped  at  Meloche's  to  relate  a 
little  gossip,  and  an  hour  later  a  habitant 
hurried  off  toward  Pontiac's  camp,  which 
had  recently  been  moved  for  safety  beyond 
the  Grand  Marais,  three  or  four  miles  distant. 
As  a  result,  darkness  had  hardly  settled  down 
over  river  and  settlement  before  bands  of 
painted,  half -naked  Ottawas  and  Chippewas 
might  have  been  seen  gliding,  silent  as 
shadows,  along  the  outskirts  of  the  forest 
and  past  the  narrow  farms  toward  the  main 
road  leading  from  the  fort.  Each  one  of 
them  carried  a  rifle,  full  bullet  pouch,  and 
powder  flask,  and  in  his  belt  a  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife.  When  the  Indians  reached  the 
road  they  spread  out  and  grouped  themselves 
behind  fences,  barns,  woodpiles — anything 
that  could  serve  as  cover — and  then  they 
waited  with  the  patience  of  a  panther  watching 
for  a  deer. 

In  the  meantime,  preparations  for  Dal- 
zell's  sortie  went  on  through  the  day  and 
into  the  night.   Two  barges  were  overhauled, 
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and  plentiful  supplies  of  grapeshot  and  can- 
nister  for  the  swivel  guns  put  aboard;  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  were  told  off  and 
ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  a 
night  march.  Double  supplies  of  ammuni- 
tion were  served  out  to  them,  and  their  guns 
and  side  arms  were  inspected.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  one  of  Gladwin's  officers  came  to 
Sterling's  store  and  asked  that  Langford  go 
with  the  column  as  guide;  no  one  knew  the 
situation  of  Pontiac's  camp  and  the  approach 
to  it  as  well  as  he.  So  it  came  about  that 
he  crawled  out  of  his  bunk  at  midnight, 
snatched  a  hasty  bite  of  bread  and  meat, 
and  went  to  join  the  troops.  He  wore  a 
suit  of  buckskin  and  moccasins  that  he  had 
brought  back  from  the  Sag-i-nong,  and  his 
hair  was  rather  long  again;  he  carried  a  gun 
and  a  knife,  and  with  a  little  color  daubed 
on  his  face  would  have  passed  for  an  Ottawa 
brave. 

When  he  came  to  the  drill  ground  he  f  otmd 
everything  in  confusion;  under-officers  were 
hurrying  here  and  there,  soldiers  were  forming 
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into  squads,  accoutrements  and  outfits  were 
being  distributed.  Great  torches  fastened  to 
posts  lighted  up  the  scene  in  a  ghastly  way, 
and  the  civilians  who  stood  around  in  the 
shadows  seemed  like  distorted,  misshapen 
goblins. 

By  half-past  one  in  the  morning  the 
expedition  was  in  line;  the  night  was  sultry, 
and  the  men  wore  nothing  but  shirts  and 
trousers  in  order  to  march  as  light  as  possible. 
At  two  o'clock  the  eastern  gate  was  unlocked 
and  the  troops  filed  down  Ste.  Anne  Street, 
through  the  palisades,  and  out  into  the  night. 
Willy  and  Lieutenant  Brown  led  the  advance 
with  twenty-five  men,  the  others  close  behind. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  town  they  began 
to  pass  the  houses  of  the  habitant  farmers 
which  were  grouped  along  the  highway  like 
buildings  on  the  main  street  of  a  country 
village.  In  the  distance  glimmered  the  silvery 
surface  of  the  river,  peaceful  and  calm  in  the 
starlight;  in  the  other  direction,  beyond  the 
little  fields,  lay  the  great  forest,  stretching 
away  to  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois.    Now  and 
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then  a  dog  barked, — barked  so  long  that  his 
master  came  to  the  door,  only  to  rub  his  eyes 
in  astonishment  at  the  unexpected  sight. 
Once  or  twice  Willy's  trained  ear  heard  the 
far-ofiE  call  of  an  owl,  or  some  other  night  bird, 
and  at  the  sound  he  clutched  his  gun  the 
closer,  for  he  knew  that  some  Ottawa  or 
Chippewa  scout  was  signaling  their  coming. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  vicinity  of  the  little 
ravine  through  which  Parent's  Creek  found 
its  way  to  the  river.  Willy  intimated  now 
that  they  were  approaching  the  old  Indian 
camp,  and  the  column  which  had  straggled 
a  little  fell  into  closer  formation  as  it  touched 
the  bridge  over  the  creek.  But  hardly  had 
the  party  ahead  got  over  before  blood- 
curdling yells  were  heard  and  a  blinding 
flash  of  rifle  fire  came  from  behind  the  fence 
of  Baptiste  Meloche's  garden.  Half  of  the 
men  with  Willy  in  the  advance  guard  threw 
up  their  hands  and  pitched  headlong  into 
the  dust. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

AT  the  sudden  volley  from  the  orchard, 
those  of  the  vanguard  who  were  not 
shot  down  recoiled  toward  the  bridge.  Willy 
and  Lieutenant  Brown  were  quite  a  distance 
in  advance  of  the  company,  and  it  was  this 
fact,  no  doubt,  that  saved  them  from  death. 
As  the  men  broke,  those  behind  them  came 
closing  in,  and  at  the  command  of  their 
officers  they  delivered  an  ineffectual  fire  in 
the  direction  of  the  concealed  enemy.  Cap- 
tain Dalzell  ran  rapidly  along  the  line, 
encouraging  it  to  stand  firm.  Then  came 
another  volley  out  of  the  terrible,  bewildering 
night,  and  even  the  stoutest  wavered.  To 
stand  like  sheep,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a 
mysterious,  hidden  enemy,  was  enough  to 
make  the  bravest  quail.  At  this  moment 
Willy  encountered  Dalzell. 

''Captain,"  he  entreated,  ''let  the  men 
charge  the  fences  and  the  buildings.  They 
may  drive  the  enemy  into  the  open.'* 
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'*Fine!  We'll  do  it.  Forward,  men,  at 
the  breastworks,"  and  he  sprang  ahead,  the 
soldiers  following.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
find  the  foe;  they  ran  from  cover  to  cover  like 
skulking  wolves,  and  wherever  they  caught 
sight  of  a  gleaming  bayonet,  or  heard  an 
English  voice,  there  they  centered  their 
murderous  fire.  DalzelFs  men  became  panic- 
stricken;  the  fences  hindered  and  confused 
them;  what  afforded  shelter  to  the  enemy 
was  to  them  a  disconcerting  obstacle.  Willy 
charged  with  the  line,  but  he  knew  enough 
about  Indian  tactics  to  take  advantage  of 
every  tree,  or  bush,  like  the  enemy.  War 
whoops  reechoed  on  all  sides,  and  now  and 
then  some  dusky  figure  would  jump  out  from 
a  shelter  nearly  under  the  feet  of  the  soldiers, 
fire  point-blank  at  them,  then  drop  to  the 
ground  and  sneak  away.  As  Willy  crowded 
behind  a  bush,  shooting  at  whatever  looked  or 
sounded  like  an  Indian,  he  became  aware  of  a 
dark  shape  worming  its  way  toward  him  along 
a  hollow.  He  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
red  man  or  white;  but  he  was  not  in  doubt 
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long,  for  soon  the  form  called  to  him  softly: 
'^Nee-jee,  tar-neen  mer  -  gum  -  me  -  gat? — 

Friend,  how  is  it  going?" 
Willy  knew  then  that  it  was  a  Chippewa 

warrior — the  voice  had  something  almost 

familiar  about  it — and  he  answered  quickly, 

at  the  same  time  aiming  his  rifle: 

neesh'Sheesh'Sheen. — The    hunting  is 

good." 

The  Indian  did  not  come  any  closer,  but 
suddenly  leaped  to  his  feet  with  a  hideous  yell 
and  discharged  his  gun  at  a  group  of  soldiers 
who  came  running  up  to  reenf orce  their  com- 
panions. The  shot  was  followed  by  a  groan, 
and  a  man  sank  to  the  ground.  Willy  bit  his 
teeth  together  in  sudden  rage,  and  before  the 
warrior  could  flatten  himself  in  the  hollow 
again  a  bullet  reached  him.  As  he  crumpled 
up  Willy  rose  to  his  knees.  ''I  have  half  a 
notion  to  scalp  the  villain,"  he  muttered,  but 
just  then  Captain  DalzelFs  command  to 
fall  back  to  the  road  rang  out,  and  he  turned 
to  obey. 

''I'll  carry  back  his  war  bonnet  anyway," 
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he  said  to  himself,  and  paused,  crouching 
for  a  moment  over  the  prostrate  savage. 
The  moon  shone  out  fitfully  for  a  second,  and 
Willy  started — the  dead  warrior  lying  there 
with  his  face  in  the  sod  was  Waus-so,  Light- 
ning, an  Indian  he  had  known  well  during  his 
captivity. 

Under  a  galling  fire  the  men  succeeded  in 
retreating  to  the  road,  where  a  company 
under  Captain  Grant  again  crossed  the  bridge 
in  the  direction  of  the  fort  to  hold  the  savages 
in  check.  The  two  bateaux  which  had  come 
up  the  shore  landed  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  creek,  and  as  many  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  as  could  be  collected  were  put  on 
board.  But  the  fierce  followers  of  Pontiac 
were  not  idle  for  a  moment.  Like  veteran 
skirmishers  they  had  vanished  before  Dalzell's 
first  onslaught;  now  with  equal  promptness 
they  closed  in  again  to  harass  the  invaders. 
The  dim  moonlight  began  to  give  way  to 
the  gray  of  the  dawn,  and  the  bateaux  started 
back  with  their  gruesome  loads.  The  whole 
force  likewise  began  to  retreat. 
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Captain  Grant,  who  had  moved  on  down  the 
road  a  little  distance  from  the  bridge  in  order 
the  better  to  protect  the  rear,  became  the 
van  in  this  backward  movement,  and  speedily- 
found  himself  attacked  on  every  side  by 
hordes  of  savages  who  had  slipped  past  the 
main  body  to  take  up  a  position  behind 
Meloche's  house  and  the  adjoining  fences  and 
fields.  The  dim  light  of  the  breaking  day 
disclosed  the  cover  of  the  foe,  and  Grant,  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  charged  the  ambuscade 
with  fixed  bayonets.  As  usual,  when  it  was  a 
case  of  close  quarters,  the  Indians  gave  way, 
sneaking  from  one  point  of  vantage  to 
another,  shooting,  yelling,  and  then  dropping 
out  of  sight.  The  soldiers,  eager  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  enemy,  rushed  the  house  with 
desperate  fury,  but  here  as  elsewhere  the 
savages  eluded  them.  When  once  they  got 
inside  the  only  inmates  were  two  Frenchmen 
who  were  hiding  in  the  cellar.  From  them  it 
was  learned  that  a  body  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  savages  had  gone  to  the  farm  of  Chauvin, 
farther  down,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  to  the  fort. 
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It  was  now  of  the  greatest  importance  to  fall 
back  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  each  moment 
of  delay  only  increased  the  peril.  A  general 
retreat  was  ordered,  with  Captain  Grant  in 
the  lead  and  Dalzell  bringing  up  the  rear. 
From  time  to  time  the  fire  of  the  savages 
became  so  destructive  that  the  troops  had 
to  face  about  and  deliver  a  volley  at  their 
assailants.  Thus  moving  on,  with  frequent 
pauses,  the  disheartened  and  demoralized 
detachment  moved  back  half  a  mile  or  so  to 
where  a  number  of  houses  and  picket  fences 
hemmed  in  the  road  on  the  right  flank.  A 
fog  was  coming  up  from  the  river,  and  the 
morning  light  was  hazy  and  full  of  mist.  The 
head  of  the  column  had  passed  the  climip  of 
houses  safely  when  with  a  horrible  yell  the 
Indians  lying  at  this  point  poured  in  such  a 
deadly  volley  that  the  soldiers  were  thrown 
into  utter  confusion  and  panic.  Some  threw 
down  their  guns  to  flee;  others  cowered 
behind  their  companions;  it  would  have  been 
utter  rout  but  for  Dalzell,  who  begged, 
threatened,  and  beat  his  men  into  order  again. 
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A  house  that  overlooked  the  road  had  been 
turned  into  a  fortress  by  the  crafty  warriors, 
and  from  its  doors  and  windows  they  directed 
their  fire  at  the  retreating  EngUsh.  Willy 
fought  like  a  veteran,  seemingly  everywhere 
at  once.  Major  Rogers,  who  noticed  his 
behavior,  asked  him  to  come  with  his  rangers, 
only  twenty  or  so,  but  all  frontiersmen  and 
all  used  to  Indian  warfare.  Seizing  an  ax, 
Rogers  led  his  men  against  the  house,  demol- 
ished the  doors,  and  routed  the  savages. 
Then  Captain  Gray  charged  at  the  fences,  but 
fell,  fatally  wounded.  All  the  time  the 
decimated  column  was  falling  back,  and  at 
every  movement  of  retreat  the  Indians  closed 
in  on  either  flank,  shooting  down  the  living 
and  scalping  the  dead.  Dalzell  himself, 
already  bleeding  from  two  or  three  wounds, 
made  an  attempt  to  rescue  a  sergeant  who 
had  dropped  by  the  roadside,  but  an  Ottawa 
bullet  found  him,  and  he  fell  dead  by  the  man 
he  would  have  saved. 

Major  Rogers  and  his  rangers  now  brought 
up  the  rear,  and  with  Indian-like  strategy 
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began  to  barricade  themselves  in  the  Campau 
house,  which  commanded  the  road  and  fields, 
and  from  that  position  to  hold  in  check  the 
savages  who  were  hanging  on  the  flanks  of 
the  retreating  column  like  a  pack  of  hounds 
on  a  wounded  bear.  As  they  smashed  in  the 
door  a  nimiber  of  terrified  soldiers  crowded  in 
after  them,  caring  for  nothing  but  escape 
from  the  hail  of  death.  Campau's  women  and 
children  huddled  in  the  cellar,  and  now 
throughout  the  house  the  rangers  with  mad- 
dened haste  seized  whatever  was  handy, 
chairs,  tables,  bedding,  packs  of  furs,  barrels 
of  provisions,  to  pile  in  front  of  the  doors  and 
windows.  Some  among  the  regulars  dis- 
covered a  cask  of  whisky  and  tried  to  drink 
courage  from  its  contents.  Then  began  a 
scene  that  Willy  Langford  never  forgot — a 
scene  that  haunted  his  days  and  nights  for 
weeks  to  come. 

Old  man  Campau,  his  white  hair  fluttering 
over  his  face,  stood  upon  the  trap  door  that 
led  to  the  cellar  and  guarded  the  women, 
whose  shrieks  and  wails  rose  above  the  din 
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of  battle;  the  rangers  stood  at  the  windows 
and  replied  to  volley  with  volley;  the  drunken 
soldiers  swore  and  cursed  in  crazy  valor,  as  they 
strode  over  the  dead  and  dying,  or  cowered 
in  blind  terror  among  them;  and  all  around 
echoed  the  yells  of  the  frenzied  Indians, 
who  rushed  now  at  one  door,  now  at  another. 

Captain  Grant  kept  up  the  retreat,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  some  orchards  a  half 
mile  nearer  the  fort,  where  he  got  his  men 
under  cover.  As  the  rear  guard  came  strag- 
gling in,  fighting  their  way  inch  by  inch,  they 
joined  Grant's  force  behind  the  fences  and 
inclosiures.  The  captain  now  worked  a  part 
of  his  men  on  again,  and  soon  was  in  com- 
munication with  the  fort.  Then  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Major  Rogers  and  his  rangers 
had  been  cut  off,  and  were  penned  in  the 
Campau  house  on  the  highroad  by  more  than 
two  hundred  savages. 

The  barges  were  now  ordered  up  the  river 
again  to  bombard  the  surrounding  fields  and 
draw  off  the  Indian  fire.  And  they  came 
in  the  nick  of  time!    The  Indians,  rendered 
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desperate  by  the  stubborn  resistance,  were 
growing  bolder  and  bolder.  The  rangers 
were  fighting  and  dying  like  heroes,  but  the 
overpowering  numbers  were  telling  against 
them.  Already  the  warriors  had  broken  into 
a  shed  and  were  on  the  point  of  making  a 
breach  into  the  main  room.  Willy,  who  had 
escaped  injury  so  far,  rushed  to  the  dividing 
door  as  it  was  half  battered  from  its  hinges, 
and  with  clubbed  gun  began  smashing  the 
heads  that  tried  to  get  through.  But  the 
door  could  not  hold  long.  Just  then  from 
the  river  side  came  the  boom,  boom,  of  the 
swivels,  and  the  shriek  of  grapeshot  tearing 
through  trees  and  fences.  Rogers's  weary 
and  hard-pressed  rangers  gave  a  shout  of 
exultation  and  relief;  the  savages  yelped  in 
terror  and  consternation,  and  suddenly  broke 
and  scampered  over  the  bluff  out  of  reach  of 
the  cannon. 

As  soon  as  the  way  was  clear  Major  Rogers 
gave  the  order  to  continue  the  retreat.  There 
was  no  time  to  carry  off  the  wounded  or  dead, 
who  were  left  behind  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
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the  infuriated  Indians.  Protected  by  the 
fire  of  the  barges,  the  beleaguered  rangers 
hurried  on  toward  Grant's  command,  but  it 
was  a  running  fight.  In  one  place  close  by 
the  road  Rogers  noticed  a  wounded  warrior 
who  was  trying  to  crawl  to  safety. 

''Langford,"  the  major  called,  **put  a 
bullet  through  that  wretch  yonder, — he's 
right  in  your  path." 

Willy  advanced  toward  the  prostrate 
savage,  gun  in  hand,  but  when  he  got  a  good 
look  at  him  he  was  startled  to  recognize  his 
''father"  Per- wash.  The  boy  hesitated;  he 
was  hot  with  the  lust  of  killing,  but  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  shoot  in  cold  blood  the 
man  who  had  saved  him  so  many  times  from 
torture  and  death.    His  mind  worked  quickly. 

''Father,"  he  called  in  Chippewa,  "when 
I  shoot,  fall  like  a  dead  man,  but  I  shall  not 
harm  you." 

He  took  deliberate  aim  and  fired,  and 
Per-wash  rolled  in  the  dust,  where  he  played 
'possum  until  all  danger  was  past.  Then 
he  speedily  came  to  life  again,  to  live  for 
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long  years  after  and  tell  by  many  a  campfire 
a  strange,  true  tale. 

When  the  rangers  reached  Grant's  men 
the  whole  party  moved  on  again,  falling  back 
from  cover  to  cover,  slowly  but  safely. 
The  Indians  followed  at  a  distance,  yelling 
and  firing.  The  range  was  long,  but  they 
took  chances  when  ever  they  could.  Almost 
their  last  shot  brought  down  one  who  through 
all  the  terrible  hours  had  seemed  to  bear  a 
charmed  life, — the  boy  whose  career  we  have 
followed  through  so  many  ups  and  downs  of 
fortune.  Major  Rogers  heard  the  sound  of 
the  bullet  and  looked  around. 

''Ah,  the  devils!  They've  got  my  young 
ranger  at  last!  But  they  shall  never  lift  his 
scalp.  Here,  men,  two  of  you  pick  him  up 
and  carry  him  in."  . 

At  eight  o'clock  what  was  left  of  the 
splendid  column  that  marched  out  so  bravely 
in  the  night  was  back  again  within  the  fort, 
but  sixty  men  were  dead,  wounded,  or  missing. 
That  was  the  toll  of  the  fight  around  Parent's 
Creek,  known  ever  afterwards  as  Bloody  Run. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


HE  autumn  days  had  come,  and  the  beau- 


tiful  landscape  of  the  Wa-jot-i-no-ny 
was  gorgeous  in  the  colors  of  the  early  frosts. 
The  real  siege  of  Detroit,  in  which  our  story 
ends,  was  drawing  to  its  close;  the  mighty 
chief  of  the  Canadian  Chippewas,  Wap-o-co- 
mo-goot,  had  appeared  at  the  fort  with 
smooth  words  to  smoke  the  enduring  calumet 
of  peace;  and  the  great  French  commander 
of  the  Illinois  had  sent  word  to  his  good 
brother  Pontiac  that  the  French  could  not 
help  him,  and  that  his  cause  was  lost.  And 
so  the  wigwams  came  down,  and  the  Indians 
slunk  away  to  their  winter  hunting  grounds. 

Willy  Langf ord  had  been  convalescent  for 
some  weeks  now;  the  wound  was  a  clean 
one,  thanks  to  the  savage  marksman,  and 
brought  no  complications  with  it,  so  it  healed 
rapidly  under  the  rude  skill  of  the  post 
surgeon.  When  he  was  brought  into  the 
fort  that  memorable  morning  Louis  Marie 
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insisted  that  he  be  allowed  to  take  him  to 
his  little  cabin  on  St.  Jacques  Street,  where 
his  wife  might  nurse  him  to  health  again. 

''By  gar,  one  houlet  no  keel  heem,"  he  said, 
trying  to  speak  the  king's  English.  And 
Louis  was  right.  Finally  the  day  came 
when  Willy  was  able  to  walk  again,  and  now 
he  had  crept  feebly  out  to  a  little  bench  on 
the  river  side  of  the  fort,  where  he  sat  basking 
in  the  warm  Indian  summer  sun. 

It  is  strange, — the  way  our  thoughts  sweep 
about  in  all  directions,  then  come  at  last  to 
fasten  themselves  on  certain  events  which 
we  have  left  far  behind  us.  On  this  first 
stroll  of  his  Willy  thought  of  many  things, 
as  he  sat  looking  out  over  river  and  cotmtry ; 
much  had  happened  to  him  since  he  first 
gazed  out  upon  that  broad  river,  much 
water  had  flowed  past  between  its  banks 
since  that  first  day  when  he  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  long  trail.  But  his  thoughts  were 
not  centered  in  himself;  they  were  far  away 
in  the  land  of  the  Illinois,  where,  in  some 
rude  Indian  cabin  a  white  woman  toiled  in 
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slavery  like  a  squaw.  The  war  was  over; 
the  trails  would  soon  be  open  again.  Would 
he  ever  get  the  message  he  so  longed  to  hear? 

As  he  sat  thus  in  his  revery,  Le  Petit 
Michel,  who  was  still  Sterling's  man,  came 
through  the  water  gate  and  hurried  toward 
him. 

''Major  Gladwin  has  asked  me  to  assist 
you  to  his  quarters, — he  wishes  to  speak 
with  you.'' 

Willy  arose,  and  leaning  on  a  cane  and  the 
voyageur's  shoulder,  made  his  way  inside 
and  along  the  little  street  to  the  commandant's 
house. 

Mon  dieUj  who'd  'a'  thought  it!"  mut- 
tered Le  Petit  Michel. 

''What  did  you  say?"  asked  Willy. 

"Oh,  nothing,  nothing!  Just  my  fool  way 
of  talking  to  myself." 

When  they  reached  the  commandant's 
quarters  they  went  in,  Le  Petit  Michel  first 
taking  good  care  to  pull  off  his  gaudy  toque. 
Gladwin  and  Sterling  were  waiting  in  strange 
good  nature. 
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''I  hope  I  have  not  tired  you  by  this  Uttle 
extra  step  here,"  said  the  major,  *'but  I  have 
just  received  a  word  from  De  ChevaUier  which 
I  wanted  to  give  you.  He  has  returned  from 
the  lUinois  country  and  is  now  in  charge  of 
our  old  post  at  St.  Joseph.'' 

Willy  was  gazing  at  him  eagerly,  but  his 
face  fell  at  this  news, — he  had  not  heard 
what  he  wanted  to  hear.  But  Gladwin 
continued: 

''He  also  writes  me  that  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  your  mother  and  bring  her 
back  with  him.'* 

The  boy's  eyes  never  shifted  from  the 
commandant's  face. 

''At  last!  At  last!"  And  then  after  a 
pause.    "  I  must  go  back  to  Fort  St.  Joseph." 

"No  need  of  that.  De  ChevaUier  says  he 
has  given  your  mother  into  the  charge  of 
Wa-boose,  a  Pot-to-wot-ta-my  chief,  to  bring 
to  Detroit." 

"Oh,  she  is  coming?    When?  When?" 

"She  has  arrived,  Langford.  She  is  here 
now." 
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He  spoke  no  further,  for  the  door  opened 
and  an  Indian  woman — no!  a  white  woman 
dressed  like  an  Indian  woman — rushed  in. 

''Oh,  Willy,  my  boy,  my  boy!''  and  she 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees  by  him  and 
looked  up  into  his  face. 

''Mother!  Mother!''  Willy  put  his  head 
down  on  her  shoulder  like  a  tired  and  sleepy 
child,  and  sobbed.  Major  Gladwin,  Sterling, 
and  Le  Petit  Michel  glided  out  on  tiptoe,  and 
closed  the  door  softly  behind  them. 

After  a  time  Gladwin  returned.  As  he 
came  in  he  heard  Willy  say:  "And  where 
is  Wa-boose?" 

"He  can't  be  far  away.  He  conducted  me 
through  the  gate  to  the  commandant's 
quarters,  and  then  withdrew  like  a  shadow." 

"Did  he  take  good  care  of  you  on  the  trip 
from  St.  Joseph?" 

"He  watched  over  me  day  and  night. 
When  the  way  was  rough,  or  wet,  he  and  his 
warriors  carried  me;  at  night  he  slept  in  the 
open  air  before  my  tent  like  a  dog." 

"Fine  old  Wa-boose!" 
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Gladwin  went  out  again,  and  sent  an 
orderly  for  the  Pot-to-wot-ta-my,  who  ap- 
peared in  a  few  minutes,  wearing  his  blanket 
pulled  tightly  about  him,  dignified  as  a 
prince.  When  he  came  in,  Willy  gave  a  cry 
of  joy. 

Ah,  big  brother  of  the  Pot-to-wot-ta-mies, 
how  can  I  ever  repay  you?'' 
The  Indian  smiled. 

''You  and  I  will  not  talk  of  pay,  little 
brother,  when  we  do  each  other  a  service. 
An  Englishman  cared  for  me  like  a  brother 
years  ago  when  I  was  wounded  in  the  war 
around  Fort  DuQuesne.  Who  pulled  me  on 
a  tar-bin-nock  through  the  snow  and  cold 
of  a  day  in  the  Sag-i-nong  last  winter? 
Who  nursed  me  day  and  night,  and  gave  me 
a  new  leg  again?  An  Englishman's  son. 
Little  brother,  Wa-boose  is  an  Indian,  but 
he  does  not  forget  his  friends." 

''Well  said,  chief  of  the  Pot-to-wot-ta- 
mies  spoke  up  Gladwin.  "Well  said!  I 
hope  you  and  the  English  may  always  be 
friends.    Brave  deeds  do  not  depend  on  the 
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color  of  the  skin,  but  on  the  color  of  the  heart, 
and  Kit-chee  Man-i-tou,  the  Great  Spirit, 
makes  the  hearts  of  all  his  children,  both 
white  and  red.  I  shall  always  be  proud  to 
greet  the  son  of  old  Na-ko-tah,  and  welcome 
him  to  the  fireside  of  the  English." 

The  next  day  Willy  and  his  mother  wan- 
dered out  to  a  bench  in  that  little  park-like 
inclosure  along  the  river  to  the  east  of  the 
fort  called  the  King's  Garden.  There  they 
sat  down  and  fell  to  talking  of  the  future; 
and  in  a  little  while  James  Sterling  and 
smiling  Angelique  Cuillerier  came  there  to- 
gether, likewise  to  sit  and  talk.  And  from 
the  rosy  color  of  Angelique's  cheeks  one  might 
guess  that  they,  too,  were  talking  about  the 
futtire,  as  lovers  will.  After  a  time  they 
came  over  where  the  invalid  and  his  mother 
sat. 

"Mrs.  Langford,  I  understand  that  you 
and  my  bourgeois  here  are  thinking  of  going 
back  to  Fort  Pitt." 

*'Yes;  all  of  our  kinsfolk  are  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  it  would  seem  best  for  us  to 
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return  to  them.  But  we  shall  always  think 
kindly  of  Detroit." 

''I  have  a  fleet  of  barges  going  down  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  soon,  and  can  give 
you  transportation.  I  should  like  to  have 
Willy  continue  in  my  service  here;  and  some 
day  I  shall  hope  to  get  him  back.  There 
will  always  be  a  latchstring  hanging  out  for 
him  in  the  Sterling  cabin,  eh,  Angelique?" 

Willy  smiled,  for  he  understood. 

''I  wish  you  both  much  joy." 

Mrs.  Langford  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
Sterling  explained. 

''Mademoiselle  Cuillerier  has  been  good 
enough  to  tell  me  she  will  become  Mrs. 
Sterling  some  day — soon,  I  hope." 

"Ah,  ouiy  you  and  Monsieur  Weely  must 
mak  us  the  veesit,"  she  said,  smiling  her 
welcome  in  advance. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  flotilla  of  barges  put 
off  from  the  fort,  headed  down  the  river.  In 
one  were  Willy  and  his  mother,  bound  for 
their  own  people.    When  the  boats  came 
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Opposite  the  Pot-to-wot-ta-my  camp,  now 
almost  deserted  for  the  winter,  a  solitary- 
Indian  came  out  to  the  shore  and  gave  the 
call  of  the  loon.    Willy  rose  to  his  feet. 

''That's  a  good-by  from  Wa-boose,"  he 
said,  and  putting  his  hands  to  his  lips  he 
answered  until  the  forest  gave  back  the  echo. 
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attache  (pi.  attaches).    Hired  man;  employee. 

bateau  (pi.  bateaux),    A  large  flat-bottomed  boat  or  barge, 

suitable  for  freight. 
bon  Dieu.    The  Lord. 

Bon  jour  I   How  do  you  do?    Good  day,  etc. 
Bon  jour  et  beaucoup  de  compliments.    Good- by,  and  my  regards. 
Bo-shoo!  Indian  corruption  of  French  Bon  jour ^  How  do  you  do? 
boulet.    Bullet;  ball. 

bourgeois,    A  factor,  or  manager,  in  charge  of  a  small  trading 

post  or  trading  expedition. 
cache.    To  hide  or  secrete;  also  a  secret  hiding  place  or  storehouse 

of  goods. 
canot.  Canoe. 

canot  du  nord,    A  large  freight  canoe;  a  northland  canoe. 
chemin  de  ronde.    Road  behind  the  ramparts  of  a  fort;  in  Fort 

Detroit,  a  street  clear  around  the  village  just  inside  the 

stockade. 
cheville.    Plug  or  spigot. 

chien  de  temps.    Literally  *'dog  of  a  weather";  bad  weather. 
coureur.    A  ranger  or  runner. 

coureur  de  bois.    A  forest  ranger  or  runner;  woodsman. 
couteaux  de  chasse.    Hunting  knives. 
Cun-ner  kee  sto-te-war?    Do  you  hear  me? 
diable.  Devil. 

Donnerwetter I   German  for  ^'Thunder!" 

embrassez-moi.    Kiss  me. 

en  avanti   Forward!    Go  ahead!    Get  at  it! 

engage.    An  employee;  a  fur  trader's  man. 

fire  water.    Translation  of  Indian  squit-ta-wa-bo,  rum  or  whisky. 

forest  runner.    English  for  coureur  de  bois, 

fusil.    Gun;  fusee. 

gun  worm.    A  screw-like  fixture  for  the  end  of  a  ramrod,  used  in 

drawing  the  load  from  a  gun. 
habitant.    A  French  settler  or  native. 
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hawksbell.    A  small  spherical  bell  like  a  sleigh-bell,  sold  to  the 

Indians  for  adornment. 
hulled  corn.    Sometimes  called   "lyed  com."    Indian  com, 

prepared  in  lye,  a  favorite  food  of  Indians  and  travelers  in 

the  wilderness. 

//  faut  vous  voir  un  instant  ce  soir  au  boscage.    I  must,  see  you 

for  a  moment  to-night  in  the  grove. 
Ka-go  sah-ween  mow-we  me-zhe-kain, 
E'kwa-we-un-na  ne-hoi-ah-na  mow-we  me-zhe-ka 

Do  not  mourn  for  me,  O  women, 

Do  not  mourn  for  me  about  to  die. 
Kee-kee  no-ny-done,    I  hear  you. 
Kit-chee  Man-i-tou,    Great  Spirit;  God. 

Kit-chee  Man-i-tou  o-jey  pe-too-ne^  O  mush-ko-war  he-gwar-nis-sy 
yong.    The  Great  Spirit  has  given  me  strength  and  courage. 
kit-chee  she-mine.    Big  brother. 
league.    Three  miles. 
ma-cock.  Basket. 
man-i-tou.  Spirit. 

mat-chee  man-i-tou.    Bad  spirit;  devil. 
me-dar-min.    Maize;  Indian  corn. 
medicine."    Charm;   fortune;   magic.    The   Indian  usually 
carried  his  ''medicine"  in  a  bag,  like  an  amulet. 
Meeg-wotchf  kit-chee  she-mine.    Thank  you,  big  brother. 
Mein  Gott!  Heavens! 
Mes  enfants.  Children. 

me-tos-swoi  o-gun-ne-got  as-shea  nar-nan.    Two  weeks;  literally 

fifteen  days. 
Mille  tonnerresi  Thunder! 
mitasses.    Indian  leggings. 
Mon  garcon   My  boy. 
Monsieur,    Sir;  mister. 
Monsieur  le  commandant.  Commandant. 
Mun-da-min-aw-bo,    Corn  broth;  porridge;  etc. 
nah-ma.  Sturgeon. 

Nan-a-bo-joo,    God;  the  Earth  Builder. 
nee-jee.    Friends;  my  friend. 

Nee-jee,  tar-neen  mer-gum-me-gat  ?    Friend,  how  is  it  gc»ng  ? 
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Neen-ter-cush-een.    I  am  coming. 
O-neesh'Sheesh-sheen,    The  hunting  is  good. 
out.  Yes. 

parley-voo.    Humorous  for  parlez-vous;  to  speak  French. 
patron.    Owner;  boss. 
pe-she-ke,  Buffalo. 

pe-ske-ke  o-ge-maw.    King  of  the  herd;  warrior  buffalo. 
'*pipe.**    A  pause  made  by  canoe  men  to  smoke  and  rest.  The 

"pipes"  are  usually  three  to  five  miles  apart. 
plus.    In  the  language  of  the  frontier  trader,  one  credit. 
Fon-gay  she-mine^  nip-pee  nar-teen.    Little  brother,  fetch  me 

some  water. 

portage,    A  "carry";  place  between  rivers  or  lakes  over  which  a 

canoe  must  be  carried. 
pourhoire,    A  bonus,  or  extra  pay. 
Foussez  les  avirons!   Swing  the  paddles! 
pow-ivow.    An  Indian  council  or  medicine  dance. 
Prenez  hien  garde.    Take  good  care. 

puncheons.    Small  logs  split  in  two,  to  be  laid  fiat  side  up  for 
a  floor. 

Qui  est-ce  qui  m'appelle?   Who  is  calling  me? 
quish-gun.    For  {pock)-quoi'iS'gan,  bread  or  flour. 
raquette,  Snowshoe. 

Sacre  chien  d'un  franacis.    Infernal  dog  of  a  Frenchman. 

Sag-o-nash,  Englishman. 

schrecklich.  Terrible. 

shakes.    Shingles  split  out  by  hand. 

sguit-ta-wa-ho.    Rum;  fire  water. 

Stroud,    A  coarse  cloth  supplied  for  the  trade  with  the  Indians. 

sug-ga-marsh.    All  is  quiet. 

sweeps.    Long  oars. 

tar-bin-nock,    Indian  sled  or  toboggan. 

tomahawk,    Indian  war  hatchet  or  ax. 

tonnerre.    Thunder;  often  a  mild  oath. 

totem.    Sign  or  emblem  of  a  clan,  or  tribe,  usually  an  animal. 

tumpline,    A  strap  over  the  forehead,  used  in  carrying  packs. 

vermilion,    A  red  pigment  used  by  the  Indians  for  paint. 

Vive  la  France!   Hurrah  for  France! 
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voyageur,    A  boatman  or  canoe  man. 

Vraiment,  maigre  comme  un  chien.    Actually,  thin  as  a  dog. 
Wah^  or  0-wah.    An  ejaculation  signifying,  ''That's  all,'*  **I 

have  said,"  etc. 
Wai'tnees-ter-go-ash.    French  or  Frenchman,  literally  a  "builder 

of  boats." 
wa-per-woy-an.  Blanket. 

war  belt,    A  belt  of  wampum,  sent  from  tribe  to  tribe  to  announce, 

or  encourage,  a  declaration  of  war. 
Way-neen  ?    Who  is  it  ? 
wigwam.    For  weeg-waum,  hut  or  tent. 


